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a beautiful flower and more. It contains all the colors of the rainbow 


W ete IS THERE TO A SNOW FLAKE? ALL THERE IS.TO 
and a formation that is the wonder of the scientists. 


*‘Fratl, but a work divine, made se fairly well, 
So exquisitely onigue, a miracle of design. ig 


How surprised you were when. you first learned that such common things 
as Snow Flakes were all formed on an exact principle, and although they come 
in a thousand different designs, whether -assume the form of a star, disc 
or prism, they all have six sides or points. ere is a method to their make-up, 
just as there is to any other perfect & 

When we consider the infinite pains that is required-to produce an article 
of real merit, we: instinctively feel a regard 2: the product and a respéct for 
its maker. 

Snowflake Enamel Paper is well named. | It is the result of all that has 
been learned in the making of coated paper gp to the present minute. It is 
made in the very first mill constructed in Atherica for the manufacture of 
* coated book paper. Every fibre and every icle in its composition has 
been prepared and assembled with the greatest care, with one point in view— 
to form the most practical sheet of coated paper that can be given the printer 
as a vehicle for the production of illustrations engraved on plates by modern 
processes. 

Remember, we say Snowflake is the most practical paper of its kind; not 
the costliest or shiniest. Such features do not necessarily insure the best print- 
ing surface. ‘ 

A combination of fibres that can be at the same time resilient, strong and © 
of even formation, that can hold a coating, properly applied, to perfectly receive 
the lighest impression from the finest platés, can only be obtained through per- 
sistent effort and experiment by the best informed experts. 

If you would know exactly how your catalog or booklet would look on 
Snowflake Enamel, send for printed sample.. There is no time like the present. 





HAMILTON 
ORIGINALITY 


IS ALWAYS MANIFEST 








You haven't got to search for it in any other place, except 
our catalogues, which explain it all. Our new catalogue of 
Modern Printing-office Furniture has just been issued. Have 
you received it? If not, send for a copy to-day. Good 
judges of what a catalogue should be have pronounced it 
absolutely the finest furniture catalogue ever issued in this 
or any other country. It is of vital interest to every pro- 
gressive printer. It points out the way to expand your 
business without expanding your rent bills. More business 
in less space is not only possible, but certain, in an office 
equipped with our Modern Space-saving and Labor-saving 
Furniture. This is not an idle claam—WE MAKE IT 
GOOD. For twenty-five years we have been learning how 
to make Printing-office Furniture right, and we don’t claim 
to know it all yet, but we are striving unceasingly for 
improvement. It pays us to produce the best, and it pays 
the printer also. Our interests are mutual. 





Unit No. 10 contains twelve large California Job Cases 
Other Units contain Sort Drawers, Galley Racks, 
two tiers of Cases pulling from the ends, etc. 


Our new catalogue, listing more than 
seventy new articles of Modern Printing- 
office Furniture, describes in detail our 
new line of REVERSIBLE UNITS. 
These Units embrace an almost endless 
variety of combinations and will solve 
the vexing problems which beset every 
expanding and congested printing estab- 
lishment. 

Two Units make a Single Cabinet. 

Four Units make a Double Cabinet. 

Six Units make a Triple Cabinet. 

Or Units can be stacked from floor to 
ceiling and thus take an immense amount 
of material within a very limited space. 


THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 


You can’t afford to ignore it 














Hamilton Modern Printing-office Fur- 
niture is carried in stock and sold by all 
prominent typefounders and dealers in 
printers’ supplies. 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse - RAHWAY,N. J. 
Main Office and Factory - - TWO RIVERS, WIS. 








Reversible Unit Cabinet Combination No. 3 dail d nye 
Two Units, facing opposite sides, combined with Galley Box, two pairs of Brackets and two pairs of valuable line gauge, graduated by picas, sent 
News Cases, form a Window Cabinet at which four men can work without interfering. free by mail to every inquiring printer. 
This is only one of many possible combinations. 
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THE SEYBOLD BOOK COMPRESSOR 
or HORIZONTAL SMASHING MACHINE 


HAS MORE THAN DOUBLE the CAPACITY of OLD-STYLE MACHINES, 
PRODUCES BETTER RESULTS, ELIMINATES DANGER of ACCIDENTS 





A Few Users: 


Public Printer (3), Washington, D.C. Wn. B. Burford, Indianapolis, Ind. Murphy Parker Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Electic Press (2), Cincinnati, Ohio. W. B. Conkey, Hammond, Ind. A. J. Holman, 

James A. Cassady Co., = Geo. McKibbin & Son, NewYork, N. Y. Henry Altemus Co., a = 
C.J. Krehbiel & Co., a 7 J. F. Tapley Co., H.M. Plimpton & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Woodward & Tiernan Ptg. Co., St.Louis, Mo. American Book Co., U. B. Publishing House, Dayton, Ohio. 
Becktold Ptg. & Book Mfg. Co., se ‘* Robert Smith Ptg. Co., en Mich. Republican Pub. Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK :: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 


Tue J. L. Morrison Co. F. A. VenNEY & Co. J. H. Scuroeter & Bro. CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY Co. 
Canada Agents Southwestern and Mexican Agents Southern Agents European Agents 
Toronto Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga. London, E. C., England 


Be tl DS i ra et na aig me ani Sarr me 
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FROM ’49 TO'92 








We have been receiving orders and requests.to purchase 
goods for printers and publishers situated in distant cities for 
EVERYTHING one would think of, from toys and candy 
to printing inks and supplies. There were so many demands 
for a catalogue that I finally, in 1892, issued one for printing- 
office supplies only and named it “EWERYTHING FOR 
THE PRINTER,” the title of which I copyrighted. The 
name took so well others tried to use it, and I was busy right 
away in preventing them. Of course we got business, but 
it took a lot of time and much correspondence ; further, the 
stock took more room than we cared to devote to it, crowd- 
ing our roller business, and I was glad when an offer made 
for its department came from The American Type Founders 
Co. to close it out. Later, the Advertising Manager for 
The A. T. F. Co. asked for the title, “EWERYTHING 
FOR THE PRINTER”; he got it, and he immediately 
began pumping it into the trade so hard that the trade began 
to throw paraphrases of it at their customers. EWERY- 
THING for EVERYBODY that EVERYBODY wants, 
wears, eats, uses or threw down the sewer became the rage 
in advertising. 

Sometimes, ““ EVERYTHING” worked into a roller 


“‘ad.”? would have a telling effect, but the phrase is so 




















hackneyed by plumbers, druggists, harness stores, confec- 
tioners, stationers, department stores, tinsmiths and bootblacks in their advertising, that I am nauseated 
every time I see the changes rung on it. ; 

Having devoted my whole attention to developing only ONE-THING-FOR-THE-PRINTER has been 
more satisfactory to me, particularly as I am determined that no one shall produce anything that can be 
compared in the same year, with this, my commodity, Printers’ Rollers. Some printers won’t believe that 
all rollers are not alike, and any attempt to dissuade them from that set idea is met, with “I am satisfied.” 
Where would the business of any man get to who is satisfactorily satisfied? I have convinced some men 
against their will and have had the pleasure of hearing them say that they wouldn’t have believed it until it 
was proven that all rollers are not alike. Remember that a good roller is a joy to the user and it has more 
than earned its cost after the first week’s use. Look over your “ Roller Cost ’’ for a year, divide it into your 
gross output and discover how much you can really afford to get a higher quality. Then order some of our 


“STAR” ROLLERS. 














BINGHAM BROTHERS CO. 


FOUNDED 1849 


ROLLER MAKERS. 


OS 
NEW YORK - - - - - - - 406-408 Pearl Street 
PHILADELPHIA - - - - - - 413 Commerce Street 
Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE, Cleveland 




























































“W hat’s in a name Pr” 


That depends on the name. 

“Sterling” on silver guarantees quality, as 
does a name you know well in a hat, another 
on a piano. 

In selling articles so stamped it isn’t neces- 
sary to overcome suspicions on the part of the 
buyer. 

The name places the article above reproach. 

The water-mark “‘Old Hampshire Bond” 
comes in this class. 

When you show your customer a sheet of 
paper in which is woven 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water-mark’’ 
he doesn’t question the quality. He knows that 
you are giving him all that he could ask for. 
It’s a good way to win his confidence. 
And you know what the confidence of its 
customers means to a business—especially a 
printing business. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


We are the only Paper Makers in the World making 
Bond Paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City ; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 


Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle ; Pacific States Type Foundry, Oakland, Cal. 


The Babcock Optimus 
‘The Babcock Optimus 























New London and Chicago, December 1, 1906. 
Dear Sir: 


For doing good work tools are needed. The better the tools the better the 
work, and easier. 


Did you read what we said last month about printing press tracks? And 
before that what we said about bed driving mechanisms? They contained something 
of real value to you, whether you are an employing or employed printer, ora 
pressman. They describe in part the better tool. 


Now and then we have touched on other press points, usually one at a time, 
and shall continue the practice. We believe that broad claims of superiority for 
the Optimus should be accompanied by specific reasons why it is different and 
better. We believe that only through detailed descriptions of its construction, 
and full explanations of its operation, simply and plainly made, can we hope for 
your acknowledgment of the truth of what we say. To this particularity, to this 
effort to acquaint you with the workings, big and little, of the Optimus, we 
attribute much of our success. It is the proof, and has helped you to 
understand and intelligently criticize other machines. No matter how loud, mere 
assertion weighs only with the careless, and then but lightly. 


We have not hesitated to lay the Optimus wide open at every point, nor to 
fully show that our statements, claims and comparisons are founded in fact. We 
have appealed through your intelligence to your appreciation. That the result is 
abundantly gratifying is evidenced by the past year’s increase of business, 
vastly greater than in any other, and by the possession of one of the largest 
plants in the world for the manufacture of printing machines. All of it is the 
result of the better tool for better work. 


It is with a spirit of thankfulness that we acknowledge our obligation to 
you. We greet you most cordially with the compliments of the season and all 
our wishes for future happiness and good fortune. 








Very Sincerely Yours, 
THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MF’G. CO., 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER. 






SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER'S 8 POINT TYPEWRITER NO. 1 
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Che United States 


GOVERNMENT 


requires the best of equipment, and it is significant 
that BROWN & CARVER and OSWEGO 
Cutting Machines have been ordered for vari- 
ous departments of the Government Service, 





INCLUDING THE FOLLOWING 





@ The new model printing plant in connection with the Government work at Panama, 
and also at San Juan, Porto Rico. 

@ The model printing plant of the U. $. Government at Manila, Philippine Islands. 
@ A large number of BROWN & CARVER and OSWEGO Cutting Machines are 
used at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Washington, D.C., for cutting the paper 
money of the United States. 

@ In addition, we have supplied BROWN & CARVER and OSWEGO Cutting Machines 
for the following: The Railway Mail Service, Department of Commerce and Labor, U.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. Geological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Govern- 
ment Printing-office, etc. 

fr 


@ SEVENTY sizes and styles—everything from a 200-lb. 16-inch 
Bench Cutter to a nine-ton automatic-clamp Cutting Machine cutting 
84 inches wide—are all generally kept in stock for instant shipment. 
We have the only factory producing Cutting Machines exclusively, 
and the only one making a complete line of Cutting Machines. 








OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N.Y. 


NIEL GRAY, JR.; PROPRIETOR 


NEW YORK—150 Nassau STREET CHICAGO—277 DEARBORN STREET 
WALTER S. TIMMIS, Manager. J. M. IVES, Manager. 
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Minutes is all the time necessary to make 
the average change on the 


Crawley Rounder and Backer 


Think of it, and if you haven’t 
received our circular, “The New ° 
Rule of Three,”’ send for it. 





THE CRAWLEY BOOK & MACHINERY COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND SELLERS 
NEWPORT, KY., U.S. A. 


E. C. FULLER COMPANY, Agents 
NEW YORK anp CHICAGO 





AGENTS 





THE HOBBS MANUFACTURING CO., 21-27 Hatfield St., Lonpon, E. C. 
SoLe AGENTS FOR BriTIsH IsLEs. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO., Salisbury Square, Lonpon, E. C. 
SoLE AGENTS FOR CONTINENTAL EvuROPE. 














YOURS ror THE ASKING 


THE MOST USEFUL 


INK SPECIMEN 


OFFERED TO 


THE PRINTING TRADE 


Shows Why The Queen City Ink Habit P ays 


























I am made by the Peerless Carbon Black Co., of Pittsburg, Pa. 

I make the best black litho. and half-tone inks. 

I mix in varnish, without thickening, make inks flow, and dis- 
tribute and print perfectly. 

I ask you to send for my book which tells what I am, who uses 
me, and why you should use me. To those who write, a 
sample package to try me will be sent. 

I can be obtained from — 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Sole Selling and Contracting Agents 
at any of their offices given below 
NEW YORK, 81-83 Fulton Street PARIS, 15 Rue Elzevir 
LONDON, 63 Farringdon Street HAMBURG, 55-57 Neuerwall 
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No. 133 


Catalogue and Book Folder 
Another New One 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
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Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


Agencies Chicago, 

New York, . . . Thos. Crofts Champlin Type & Machinery Co. 
150 Nassau Street 121 Plymouth Place 
London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons 
42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 











START THIS YEAR WELL 


BY INSTALLING SOME 


Scott Dtrect-Dribe 


LATEST IMPROVED 


Cwo-Hebvolufton {resses 


WHICH GIVE 


AN UNYIELDING IMPRESSION 


AND 


REGISTER TO A HAIR 





DO IT THIS MONTH 








NEW YORK OFFICE, . . 41 Park Row 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 1643 Monadnock Block W a Ter Scott & O 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 319 N. Fourth Street ® 


BOSTON OFFICE, . . . 7 Water Street 
Cable Address, WALTSCOTT, New York 





Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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A few facts about 
Cutting Machines—_ 





THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC-CLAMP CUTTING MACHINE 


Our Cutting Machines were placed on the market in June, 1905, after two 
years of careful preparation. Since this time over ninety machines have been 
sold, and in no instance has there been failure to give satisfaction. To establish 
such a record in so short a time must prove there is real genuine merit in 
our machine. 

In simplicity, strength of knife or clamping power and quickness of action, 
we claim our machines to be in a class by themselves. 

We invite at all times a most careful comparison with cutters of other makes. 





























DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Malin OFFICE AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Talking about 
Parallel Folders— 





THE DEXTER SPECIAL THREE-FOLD PARALLEL FOLDER 
For folding 8, 12 and 16 pages in gangs. 


It is unnecessary to purchase an experiment just because you want a Parallel 
Folder. We have built them for years, but have not “‘talked them all the time” 
because of the large variety of machines we build. We recommend Parallel 
Machines when we feel the interests of the purchaser warrant it, otherwise we 
advise the use of one of the fifty or more excellent machines which we have 
perfected during our many years of experience. 


Folders for every class of work. 











S A LE §& AGENT S§& 





Great Britain and Europe 
T.W. & C. B. Sueripan Co., London, Eng. 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, ALEx. Cowan & Sons 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, JouN Dickinson & Co. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Main OFFICE AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








Southern Agents—J. H. ScuroeTer & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 
Southwestern Agent—F. A. VENNEY, Dallas, Tex. 
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The New Com bination 
From 16 to 96 pages Machine From 16 to 96 pages 
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EIGHT KING AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 


supply the sheets for this Folding Machine. From one to five wire staples in each 
magazine. The most wonderful combination of sheet-feeding 
and folding mechanism ever produced. 





CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Folding and Feeding Machines 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 59 West JAcKsON BOULEVARD 
Agent for Great Britain, W. H. BEERS, 170 EDMUND STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


































































































The Peerless 
Job 





All movements positive. 

No cam or cam-roller in the gear-wheel—the vital weakness 
of other presses. 

No adjustments required. 

All parts interchangeable. 

Strain-bearing parts of steel—heavier than in other presses, 

The Peerless outwears all others. 

In use when others are on the scrap pile. 





The Peerless Gem Power 
Cutter 





Best steel and cast iron, carefully machined and accurately assembled. 
Reliable extra large wheel-clamp. 

Neo troublesome gears and pinions—worm and worm-wheel, 

The latest and best in gauges and rule. See them. 

Peerless friction-clutch—in use fifteen years. 

Automatic trip and brake. 

Twenty cuts per minute—fast enough. 

Cuts 32 inches square. 








At it twenty-five years. Six sizes. 4 : ; 
Seoul for boukine. A high-grade cutter at an attractive price. At it twenty-five years. 
8,000 Peerless machines in constant use. Send for booklet. 
For sale by the principal Dealers in the United States. 


PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 70 Jackson Street, PALMYRA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Lieber’s and A-B-C 5th Edition Codes 














The Cranston 


Newspaper 
Presses 


For the general run of newspaper and commercial work will meet 
all demands, the two sizes taking a seven-column folio and a 
six-column quarto without crowding. The material used and 
its careful construction render it capable of the highest speed 
consistent with good printing. 

Solid, box-frame castings give the needed resistance for heavy 
forms. The press has air-springs, with extra long cylinders 
and adjustable plungers, tapeless delivery—wheels adjustable 
to size of sheet; simplex slider motion—the best; brake, rack- 
guard, iron feeder’s-stand, adjustable feed guides, large form 
rollers, deep fountain, register-rack and segment, and rack 
and cam distribution. 

The gripper motion is smooth and noiseless. 

The tracks have solid ends with oil reservoirs; the track-steels 
heavy and dovetailed into the casting. The track is sup- 
ported and held firmly in place under the impression by two 
heavy girt studs, resting directly on the girt. 

The heavily webbed bed has steel runners and is also supported 
under the impression by two adjustable truck rollers. 






ba sa driving gear and shoes are carefully cut and accurately 

tted. 

Studs and thimbles throughoutare steel, hardened where necessary. 

The universal shafts are drop-forged steel. 

A recent improvement makes it possible to easily and quickly 
remove or replace the form rollers. 

The press is furnished with hard packing, wrenches, two sets of 
roller cores—one cast—and a complete countershaft. 


The Cranston /mproved Newspaper Press 


Has the features above mentioned, and in addition a long register 
rack and segment—and a back-up motion, so arranged that 
it can be operated by foot pedal when the belt is on the loose 
pulley, and the press backed up at quarter speed. 

This back-up should not be confused with the old-style back-up 
formerly used. 

The new motion is an excellent feature, universally approved. 

The foregoing are but a few of the good points of these presses. 

We ask you to examine them and see for yourself. 








For sale at all houses of the American Type Founders Co., also Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS 


CO., The Cranston Works, PALMYRA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Lieber’s and A-B-C 5th Edition Codes 
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On the Subject of Quality 
e Admit No Competition 










A cost of operation as low 
and a capacity as high as is 
shown by the Wesel Ma- 
chines and Appliances for 
Photoengravers, Electro- 
typers, Stereotypers and 
Printers can not be obtained 
by the use of any other line 
of similar machinery. 

No other manufacturer can 
show more than an apology 
to compete with our large 
line of perfected devices, all 
built under one management 
and constructed with such 
great care and skill. 






















ee 
WESEL RADIAL-ARM ROUTER 
WITH MOTOR 






WESEL EXTRA HEAVY PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS’ HAND PRESS 










FOR THE PRINTER 


BRASS RULE 

INTERLOCKING STEEL FURNITURE 
CAST-IRON FURNITURE 

IRON GROOVED BLOCKS AND 
REGISTER HOOKS 
ELECTRIC-WELDED CHASES 
GALLEYS 





EVERYTHING FOR 

PHOTOENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 

INDESTRUCTIBLE, COMPOSING- STEREOTYPERS 

ROOM FURNITURE 

ALL MACHINES, TOOLS, SUPPLIES AND PRINTERS 


WE ARE COMPLETE OUTFITTERS 





















The abstract definition of cheap- 
ness is that which costs the least to 
buy. The concrete word includes 
cost of operation, output, wear and 
repairs, and is the only right way 
to consider cheapness and economy 
as applied to the purchase of ma- 
chinery for manufacturing purpose. 
In this case the motto of buying in 
the cheapest market does not apply. 
The machine which will yield the 
greatest amount of finished product 
for each dollar invested in time and 
fixed expenses would be cheaper at 
tawice the price of the machine of 
lower capacity or inferior quality. 
Ly 


Wesel Machinery yields the 
maximum returns at the 
minimum expense. 























CU LCrS, Fy mm 
WN VG 


ee 
WESEL SAW-TABLE FOR PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
70-80 Cranberry Street, Borough of Brooklyn, New York City 





Ps 
WESEL TRIMMING MACHINE, WITH 
MOTOR 





PHILADELPHIA, 124 S. Eighth St. CHICAGO, 150-152 Franklin St. 





NEW YORK, 10 Spruce St. 
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PARALOID S33, 2 5s 


UCCESSFULLY used by many leading 
printers: St Especially adapted for Rotary 
Presses, where it saves Off-Set Roll and in- 


creases the output of presses from ten to twenty 
per cent. Write us for detailed information as to 
its cost, application, etc. we we we BH HK we eH vw 


NOTICE—Paraloid is Adapted for 
Flat Bed and Rotary Presses 


Oe The Ault & Wiborg Coo. ie tices tor Ancien 





























N O W. A S H U A Boon to Lithographers 
—_ — and Letterpress Printers 

For Either Cylinder or Job Presses 

Y ITS USE the troublesome, tiresome and 


expensive operation of washing=up at the 
end of a days run 1s obviated, the press 
being in perfect condition for starting the next day. 
The greatest saver of materials and time yet intro- 
duced into a printing office. » Write us for sample 
and give it a trial, WHICH WILL CONVINCE YOU. 





In 75 cent and $1.50 cans. 








Ov tss:. Lhe Ault & W iborg Co. cincinnati, on10 












































Everything in the Form 


= to Points 





"MACHINE which not only combines the functions 
4 of the ordinary separate saw 
BS) and trimmer, doing the work 
PY both at one operation, but 
which at the same time 


























Reduces its entire 
Product to 
Point Measurement. 





It has an almost endless scope of printing-house utility— 
saws and trims slugs without burring or finning, trims 
cuts and makes outside mortises, undercuts plates, 
miters rule to any angle, makes plate bevels for tack- 
ing or patent register hooks, splits linotype slugs or 
trims off their ribs and shoulders to gain space, makes 
leads and quads from old slugs and reduces every com- 
ponent of the printers’ form to point and pica standard. 
Any printer can understand and operate it. 


Sold on Thirty Days’ Trial. Write us for Further Information. 
Milwaukee, 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. Wion% 





Se er 6 Be ee eee 


~s 
“Em, becas a comme, wee a nll 


| 
— 


THE HALL- TAYLOR CO., MILWAUKEE 
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Fuller Folders and Feeders 





FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR PRINTING PRESS 


We guarantee an increase in production of ten to twenty-five per cent over hand feeding, absolutely perfect register 
and a saving in wastage of paper.: 
We make Automatic Feeders for all kinds of machines designed to handle paper in sheets. 


THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


\ Sa 
co Soe ee 
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FULLER COMBINATION JOBBING FOLDER 


Handles sheets from 12 inches by 16 inches to 38 inches by 50 inches in any weight of paper without wrinkling or buckling. Folds 
and delivers 8, 12, 16,24 and 32 pages. Book or Periodical Imposition. Also long 16’s, 24’s and 32’s two or more ‘‘on.’’ 


Tiida 4 tok ULLER COMPANY 


28 READE STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
acini NEW YORK 
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Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 





ooo 

















No. 7 Sewing Machine 


No. 1 Case Machine Casing-in Machine No. 2 Case Machine 


HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
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The 
“Easy Cutter” 


afr Sf 
(© mibYo! "4 


knife. 


bar. 


back too. 


cut. 
Better send to-day. 


The Advance 


Lever Paper Cutter 


has fairly earned the title of ‘The Easy Cutter.” The 
picture here given is a good one; let’s take a look at it. 
Notice first the lever—out of the way when up—waist 
high when down—perfectly counterbalanced, reinforced 
at point of strain—secures compound leverage on the 
Then the frame — there’s a wide arch and con- 
centrated strength above and a massive cross brace 
supporting the bed directly under the knife and clamp. 

There’s the set-screws in the upper side frames 
acting on the gibs which take up any wear in the knife- 
Note the link hangers on knife-bar which give it 
a sliding motion, insuring a smooth, easy shear cut. 

See the side gauges, both sides? They are on the 


There are a lot of good points you can’t see in the 
Our circulars tell of them also. 





SOLD BY 
DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 





Manufactured by The CHALLENGE— 
MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.A. 





SALESROOM AND 
WAREHOUSE : 


194-196 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 




































THE JAS. E. GOODRICH CO. 


These Cuts 


show one Section with 

Cap and Base, of our 

Sectional Type Cabinet, 

also a stack of six sections 

with Cap and Base. 
Only three firms 

in America make 

Sectional Type 

Cabinets. ‘Two of 

these use the same 

patterns. Our Cab- 

inets are different. 

Not only different 

but better. Why? 

Because the sections 

interlock both ways. 

The ends are built 

up of three thick- 

nesses of wood with 


Built like a fine sectional bookcase. 
then add as occasion demands. 


market. 





the grain crossed. Each Section interlocks with five lengthwise bars; others have only three. 
Patent End Frames of the best modern construction with flat Steel Runs of polished steel. 
Handsome oxidized copper trimmings. The handsomest Type or Electro Cabinets on the 
You can buy one or a few sections and 

















Best of all, our special price, for a capacity of twenty-four cases or 
upward, is no more than for an ordinary Steel-Run Cabinet of equal capacity. 

We guarantee our goods to give entire satisfaction or your money refunded. 
Let us place one ofthese Sectional Cabinets in your office subject to your 
approval. If you are not more than pleased, return it at our expense. 

Write us for the lowest price ever made on any high-grade cabinet. 


The Jas. E. Goodrich Co. “*w,0"° 

















1907=Start.’OZ Right !=190Z 


ROM the beginning of time SEVEN has been known as the COMPLETE NUMBER and stands 
F for things PERFECT. Start the perfect year right — cut down cost of 
production, increase profits, make work better. 

The word M-O-N-I-T-O-R is a complete 
word which stands for COMPLETE MACHINERY 
and most PERFECT. 


LATHAM 


- MONITOR 
MACHINERY 


contributes more to the profits and completeness 
of printers’ and bookbinders’ work than any 
machine made. 

Wire Stitchers, Perforators, Punches, Paging 
and Numbering Machines, and general Book- 
binders’ Machinery. 

More Monitor Wire Stitchers are made and 
sold in this country than the combined number 
of all other makes. Why? It must be good 
to be so popular. 

















““ Now it’s up to you.” 






















cry co.0Nt 
Monitor 20th Century Wire Stitcher No. 1 
Capacity, 2 sheets to 7g inch. Combination 
Flat and Saddle-back Table. 


Monitor Paging and Numbering Machine 
For Power or for Foot. 




















Dinse, Page & Co. 


Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers ana 
















‘*MADE IN CHICAGO’’ BY 


LATHAM MACHINERY Co. 





Stereotypers 








167 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
Telephones: Main 260; Auto 8279 








197-201 South Canal Street 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON STORE, 220 Devonshire St. 








NEW YORK STORE, 8 Reade St. 









PRINTS 
BRIGHT 


GOLD 


(SEE INSERT, APRIL, 1905) 





RIESSNER'S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 


Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock. 


Careful printers using this Gold Ink on Plated and Coated Stock can do work equal to 
Dry Bronzing. Printed specimens furnished on application. 


Bale Gold, x . 3.20 per, tDe oe a % 7 R I E s 4 N E R 
Aluminum, ; ; 4.00 “ tin cans. 








57 Gold Street, NEW YORK 








DISINFECTED WIPING RAGS 


; e Have you ever realized that first-class fumigated or disinfected wiping 

M: lr. Print eT. rags are essential in an up-to-date printing establishment, for cleaning 

your presses, rollers, type, etc.? Our special grade. of Printers’ Wiping Cloths are thoroughly dis- 

infected cotton rags. They consist of large pieces, and are put up especially for printers’ use. 

Packed in 100, 300 and 500 pound bales. Cost less than those you get from your local dealer. 
WRITE FOR PRICES — THEY WILL INTEREST YOU 


A. H. BLOOM COQO., Quincy, Illinois 
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NON-OFFSETTING 


40-Cent Black 


IS MANUFACTURED BY 





F. E. OKIE COMPANY 











Ss at 
ML UY 
io PHILADELPHIA, PA. qu) 


Ul82 A. 








GB eticee uma olomnsclekiamuctbeclolicmenel amejelmaels 
market; more concentrated value to 
the square inch than any ink made. 


Our 25 and 30 Cent Inks are 


also winners in their class— 

made on the same lines, 
possessing the same qual- 
ities as the 40-Cent Cut. 


We are makers of the cele- 
brated Black Diamond News 
—the cleanest news on the 
market. 6 cts. net, dis- 
counts in quantities. 


We aim to please our 
ee customers. Our prices i 
Brilliant AR A Perfect 
Cover Reds ewe of a: W orking 
ighest qual- 
and ity at all Job Inks 


White that is times | Dyan Of) Cosa 
White oy Varnishes 








Sole Agent for Great_Britain and_Ireland—W. H. BEERS, 170 Edmund Street, Birmingham, England 


























Motors 


For the Printer 





Look at the illustration; note the absence 
of shafting, pulleys and belting. Your 
printing shop would look the same if 
your machines were direct-driven by 
Westinghouse Motors. 


We make a special line of motors and controllers for 
operating presses and other machinery in print-shops. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Address nearest District Office 





Atlanta Dallas Philadelphia 
Baltimore Denver Pittsburg 
Boston Detroit St. Louis 
Buffalo Los Angeles Salt Lake City 
Chicago Minneapolis San Francisco 
Cincinnati New Orleans Seattle 
Cleveland New York Syracuse 

. erie Mexico: G.& O. Braniff & Co., City of Mexico. 

Westinghouse Type R Motors driving a row of Job Presses. Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

















BRONZING MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 
GUARANTEED IN EVERY RESPECT 








THER specialties 


manufactured and 
imported by us: Bronze 


Reducing Machines, Powders 


Stone-grinding 
Machines, 


Ruling Machines, 


Parks’ Renowned 
Litho. Hand Presses, 


Steel Rules and 
Straight-edges, 


Lithographic Inks, 


Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. 


@ Sole agents for the Patented Mey 30, 1905 
United StatesandCan- _ Patented April 7, 1906 
ada for the genuine Other patents pending. 
Columbia Transfer Pa- 

per — none genuine «MANUFACTURED BY 
without the water-mark 19 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 
on every sheet. ROBERT MAYER &z CA. Factory — Hoboken, N. J. ” San Francisco 


Chicago Office — Monon Bldg., 324 Dearborn St. 


We do Repairing 
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The Reliance 
Paper Cutter 


BUILT BY: 
PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 


For nm 
Durability 











Simple in 
Construc- 
tion. 


No Adjust- 
ments. 


Every 
Cutter fully 
guaranteed 
as 
represented. 


It will Outlast any other Cutter / 





ASirinch, $ 50.00 FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE- 


Zein {98:08 +4 FOUNDERS AND DEALERS 








wwe 1 > 
os eS ) ¥ 
y sow) =: SOU) 
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Still Selling Out! 


BARGAINS IN PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 


I am NOT going out of this business however. 
I furnish the best at prices to suit, and can 
refer to all purchasers of my stock. 





Condition of my Stock after last month’s sales: 
12 Cylinder Presses coming in. 


825 — Potter Drum, 27x35, 4 rollers, tapeless delivery. 

843 — 2-revolution Campbell, 37x52, 4 rollers, front delivery. 
845 — 2-revolution Cottrell, 43x56, 4 rollers, front delivery. 
856 — 2-revolution Campbell, 48x64, 4 rollers, front delivery. 


882 — 2-revolution Campbell, 41x56, 4 rollers, front delivery. 
883 — 2-revolution Huber, 46x60, 4 rollers, front delivery. 


886 — 28x41 Hoe Drum, 7-col. folio, tapeless. 
889 — 38x53 Campbell, 2-rev. Intermediate, 7 qto., front del. 


6-col. Vaughn Ideal hand cylinder press, inking apparatus. 
3 h. p. Norman gasoline engine. 


My Guarantee is: Thoroughly rebuilt and to do the work now as 
when new in the hands of competent people. 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS MACHINERY 


H. BRONSON, Proprietor 
54 N. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone, Main 224 Four doors north of W. Lake St. 





Our 
Lisbon Writings 


(Superfine, Bond and Ledger) 
Caravel Superfine 
P. B. 671 Bond 


and our 


Lisbon Printings 


are used by leading business 
houses all over the world. 


They are sold in mill lots, and 
shipped direct from the mill to the 
consumer. 

Send us information as to your 
requirements, and we shall be happy 
to send you samples. 

Our Printing and Writing Papers 
stand the strain of all reasonable 
requirements. 











PARSONS BROTHERS 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 
257 BROADWAY, . NEW YorK CITY 








LONDON CAPE TOWN MEXICO CITY 
SYDNEY WELLINGTON HAVANA 
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INK 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


WW 






























4 : ‘ee | 
Letterpress Inks Embossing Inks 
Lithographic Inks English WhiteLake 
Copper Plate Inks Lacquers 
Steel Plate Inks Bronze Powders 
Proving Inks Varnishes 
Cover Inks Driers 
Chromatic Inks Gloss Paste 
Transfer Inks And, in fact, any and 
Celluloid Inks So.” 
Etching Inks Art of Printing 
4 q J 





























Buffalo Printing Ink Works 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











we =a 











The C. R. Carver Company’s Automatic 
Power Stamping and Embossing Presses 





Our 234 x7 inch press is 









SIZE binati siee a8 SIZE 
eins a com ination © the 3% 3% x8 
: x 8 inch machine and the : 
inches inches 





414 x9 inch pattern ad- 
vertised in the October 
issue. 
SIMPLICITY 

of Construction 


ECONOMY 
of Operation 


SPEED 
(limited only by the 
skill of the operator) 
EXCELLENCE 
of Work 
make this size machine of 
superior value for work 
within its capacity. 


C.R. CARVER COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Fifteenth and Lehigh Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











SOUTHWESTERN AGENTS 
F. A. VENNEY & Co. 
255 Main Street 
DAIBAS 6 6 6 os TEXAS 


CANADIAN AGENTS 


MILLER & RICHARD 
7 Jordan Street 
Toronto .... CANADA 
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AN IDEAL EQUIPMENT FOR 
NEWSPAPER OFFICES 


Sprague ElectricType D 
Semi- Enclosed Motor 


Direct-connected to 


‘Campbell Auto-Plate Machine 
With 
Kohler 
Brothers’ 
Push- 
Button 
Controller. 


SPRAGUE 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


527 West 34th St., New York 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 



























Your Special Attention is 
called to the fact that perfo- 
rations can be made on the 
Carlton Rotary Perforat- 
ing Machine before being 
printed, and printing success- 
fully done thereafter. 


Does everything any other 
Perforator will do, and 
does it Quicker and Better. 

Does many things no other Per- 
forator can do. Is therefore 
in a class by itself. 

Machine’s Speed limited only 


by Speed of Operator. 
No Swelling or Pounding of 
Stock, making numbering and 
binding easier. 

It does not punch holes through 
the paper, but makes a clean 
cut, leaving no burr on under 
side. 

The only machine that can 
be equipped to Perforate, 


It makes the Neatest, 
Cleanest, Smoothest 
Perforation in the World. 
It will Pay for Itself in 
Time Saved. 


No Tapes, 
No Rubber Bands, 
No Gears. 


Standard Sizes—30 ins. wide. 


Cut, Trim and Score Pa- 


per all at One Operation. Special Sizes made to order. 

















For SALE By PRINCIPAL DEALERS anp PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES in UNITED STATES anp CANADA. 
PARSONS BROTHERS, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK 


WITH FOLLOWING OFFICES 
London, Eng.—171 Queen Victoria St. Cape Town, S. Africa—19 St. George’s House. Mexico City, Mex.—Calle del Puente Quebrado 17 
Sydney, N. S.W.—Stock Exchange Bldg. Wellington, New Zealand—7 Grey St. Havana, Cuba—Calle Enna 2 and 4. 
ARE OUR FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
Let us send you our descriptive catalogue, showing character of work and fully explaining the Carlton. It’s yours for the asking 


NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE CO., KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S.A. 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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THE COTTRELL 


High-Speed Two-Revolution Press 


Is especially designed to print the most difficult photo-color pro~ 
ductions and 1s the ideal machine for three and four color work 








IT EXCELS IN THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT FEATURES: 


SPEED —The speed of the Cottrell Press is greater than that of any other Two- 
revolution Press of like size in the market. ; 

DISTRIBUTION — Distribution of ink is unequaled on account of the perfect 
arrangement and number of rollers, which are vibrated and geared. The ink- 
fountain is easily adjusted for any class of form. 

DELIVERY—The Convertible Delivery, perfect in its working, can be set to deliver 
the sheet printed side up or changed to fly delivery in three minutes. 

REGISTER—Absolute register guaranteed, and on this account the Cottrell Press is 
best adapted for the exacting demands of three-color and catalogue printing. 

~ECONOMY—tThe Cottrell Press is capable of making the longest runs without 

wearing the plates. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS COMPANY 


CONSTRUCTORS OF HIGH-CLASS PRINTING MACHINERY 








41 Park Row Works 279 Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK,N.Y. WESTERLY, R.I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
U. 2. A. 
Representative in Mexico: 
U. S. PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION Representative in Cuba: 
la Revillagigedo No. 1 HOURCADE CREWS Y CA. 
Mexico City Muralla 39, Havana 


‘‘Investigate thoroughly and it will be a Cottrell.’’ 
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“Victoria” | , inne ; 
Platen Printing Presses 


Model 
ROCKSTROH & SCHNEIDER NACHF. A. G. 
DRESDEN—HEIDENAU 
Patented Double Inking Gear 
Automatic Safety Guard 
Automatic Stop Motion 


Carriage operated without Cam in 
Gear wheel 








Roller Separating Mechanism 


Cylinders and Fresh Ink Supply 
below the form 


Adjustable Roller Bearers 
Friction Clutch 
Depressible Grippers 














A Few Opinions from Users: 


The Victoria combines so many radical improvements *** The double inking is just what that name implies. The 
that we hasten to bear our testimony in its favor and to con- absence of cam in gear wheel will be appreciated by those 
gratulate you upon the introduction of a machine of such who have had their troubles with that device. *** It has so 
exceptional and such sterling worth. *** We are enabled many other advantages that we should consider it compara- 
to produce work at one rolling that has hitherto required tively cheap at double the price charged for any other ma- 
expensive cylinder presses or double and even treble roll- chine of the Universal type. 
ings by the best available platens. *** We predict that your THE MULFORD PRESS 
efforts will soon be generally appreciated by the print- A. Kohlenberg, Mgr. 
ing trade, to which we shall have much pleasure in com 
mending it. ? P 2 , 

EDWARD STERN & CO., Inc. We are glad to O. K. everything claimed for the Victoria 
Edward Stern, Pres. Press. It is satisfactory in every respect. 


KETTERLINUS LITHO. MFG CO. 


. P . : J. B. THOMPSON 
Your Victoria Press is a revelationtous. In strength, ink 


distribution and its many labor-saving devices, it is sofar in 
advance of all platen presses that we are at a loss for any The Victoria is, in our judgment, worth two of any other 


comparison. platens. 
QUAKER CITY CARD CO. INDEX PUBLISHING CO. 




















ROBERT CODDINGTON 


38 Park Row, New York 























Hor Hine Printing Crade || & *& 


UR SAMPLE-BOOK of weddings, visiting cards and all kinds of social forms is an ‘‘order clutcher’’ 
O unequaled. This book shows several hundred styles, correct and up-to-date forms for every occasion. 
Selling prices are printed in the book; discount to the trade. We make a charge of five dollars for these 

(about half original cost), but rebate the charge after orders are placed with us to the amount of fifty dollars. 


Nothing like this has ever been put out C= 
wun t- Ca, 


before. 
INC. 











STEEL AND COPPER PLATE 
ENGRAVERS FOR THE TRADE LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Che Fuchs & Lang Wig. Co. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 


29 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK O f 

328 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO Vf hee 

150 N. FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 

44 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. EMMERICH ¢& VONDERLEHR> 


Factory and Machine Works e/MACHINERY 
RUTHERFORD, N.J. 














The Standard of the World! 


CENTURY BRONZING MACHINE 


| [THE FUCHS & LANG MFG.CO. N.Y | 





The Bronzing Machine with a Reputation 





PRINTING INKS 


AND 


BRONZE POWDERS 


































New Perfected Prouty Press 





as the nicest work imaginable. 


SPECIAL CLASS (oF its own) 


SIMPLICITY PERSONIFIED (rte press without cams) 


Yet containing all the essential features required for the quickest as well 


No other press in the market to-day equals it $ for $, which is due to 
its speed, rigidity and quick make-up and the superiority of its products. 








MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 





176 FEDERAL STREET, - 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 





BOSTON, MASS. 











( UNSURPASSED UNEQUALED 


THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


The Original and Best 
A Time and Labor Saver 


Experts address from 
6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an hour. 







No printing or pub- 
lishing house complete 
without it. The simplest 
5 and most durable ma- 


a , chine on the market. 
Price, $20.25—without royalty age ©"! 
For further information, address 


Rev. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Photo Engraver’s: 
Lenses and Prisms 


BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS 
Apochromatic 


TESSAR 


Is the Jens par excellence for half-tone 
and three-color work. It is perfectly 
corrected for three regions of the spec- 
trum, enabling the -proper register of 
the three negatives without additional 
focusing and manipulation. Used by 
Jeading three-color workers. 


Send for Catalog 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
New York Boston Washington Chicago San Francisco 














Om 
PUCK’S SOAP 


Removes ink stains, and keeps the 
hands soft and free from roughness. 


It is thoroughly antiseptic. Try it. You’ll be satisfied 
and we’ll be gratified. That’s why it is used in many of 
the big printing plants in the United States. 

We want you to order to-day two dozen cakes as a 
trial, for $1.00. We prepay the express. If you don’t like 
it, don’t pay for it. Special prices in larger quantities. 


THE PUCK SOAP C0., Des Moines, Iowa 
















Reducol Compound 








S the ONLY compound made to-day that will 

make ink work well under any condition, even 
in cold pressrooms; it is also the only compound 
that will practically eliminate slipsheeting, thereby 
saving extra time and cost. 


REDUCOL COMPOUND prevents pulling 
or picking on coated papers and causes the ink 
to dry quickly and glossy. It is especially valuable 
in printing large cuts and tint-blocks. Then, too, 
it makes the ink lay evenly on the paper without 
that mottled effect, and in the end saves at least 
25 per cent on your ink bills. Using it in connec- 
tion with your inks or applying it to rollers will 
save you a wash-up and preserve your rollers. It 
can also be used with the same results in Litho- 
graphic Inks. 


One-pound sample can, 50cts. postpaid. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








AGENCIES IN 


Buffalo Boston Philadelphia Cincinnati Chicago 
Rochester New York Baltimore St Louis Sibaeee olis 
Pittsburgh Newark Richmond Kansas City St. Pau 
Dallas San Francisco 
Canada England Germany Austria 
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1 to 999,999 


Automatically 







Duplicate 






Type-High Numbering Machine 










235 


View, showing parts detached 
fur cleansing. 


FOR GENERAL JOBWORK 
NUMBERING TOOLS 


—- OoF— 


PRECISION 


COMBINING 
Accuracy — Durability — Simplicity 


Ne 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION 






















THE 
BATES MACHINE CoO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
696 to 710 Jamaica Ave. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
346 BROADWAY 315 DEARBORN ST. 
LonpDon—63 Chancery Lane. 
















For Numbering Money Orders, Baggage 
Checks, Cotton Tags, Tickets, Badges, etc. 





SIX SEVEN EIGHT NINE CIPHER 


2345 67890 


3¢-inch Fullface Figures 


84-inch Outline Figures 
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THE WILLIAMS 
WEB FEEDER 


Feeds automatically from the roll and does 
not incapacitate the press for hand feed 





DOUBLES the OUTPUT of the PRESS 


Can easily be fitted to any Chandler & Price 
or Challenge Gordon Press 


THE WILLIAMS WEB Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


The Land Title Bldg, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














THE SEAL OF THE 


ADVERTISER'S APPROVAL 


A SIGN OF SATISFACTION, 















~~ 


Jo you Appreciate Intelligent, Careful 
Co-operation and Prompt Service 
in your Catalogue Work, your Ad 
Designs, Half-tones and Engravings? 
Or COURSE You Do! 
THEN LET US HELP You. 
Phone No. Central 1576-Automatic 4760. 












































The 
Henry O. Shepard 
Company — 


Illustrators :: Designers 
Engravers :: Printers 
Binders 


@, The character of the work done 
by the Shepard Company has an 
international reputation. 





Quality, Accuracy, Promptness, 
are the bases of the success of 
this house. 


The 
Henry O. Shepard Company 
120-130 Sherman St., Chicago. 

































































aD), F tribe increase!) 
NT) Awoke one night from a deep dream 
>) of peace, 











Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 


\\| And to the presence in the room he said, 
SJ)“ What writest thou?” The vision raised its head, 
| And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, The names of those who love the Lord: 
And is mine one?’ asked Abou. “Nay; not so; 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still, and said, I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men’ 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blest; 
And, lo! Ben Adhents name led all the rest. 

Leigh Hunt 






































Copyright, 1907, by The Inland Printer Company. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


§ $3.00 per year, in advance. 


TERMS ) Foreign, $3.85 per year. 


DISCURSIONS OF A RETIRED PRINTER. 


NO. VII.— BY QUADRAT. 


THE THREE GREAT REFORMS IN TYPEMAKING.— THE ORIGINATORS OF THE AMERICAN POINT, UNIT-SET, AND LINING 


SYSTEMS FOR TYPE.— A TYPEFOUNDER’S INVENTION 
THE SUCCESS OF THE LINOTYPE.— SIDELIGHTS ON THE INVENTION OF THE 
LINOTYPE.— A PRINTER WHO INVENTED THE PIANOLA. 





N almost every instance the 
evils of human society are 
traceable to that unintelligent 

~~ self-interest which ever over- 

\\W reaches itself by antagonizing 

possible emulators or com- 

petitors. Union and codpera- 
tion constitute the secure 
basis of society. These en- 
courage harmony; and while, 
perhaps, it would not be safe 
to assert that whatever is 
harmonious is right, it is always true that what- 
ever creates inharmonious and antagonistic con- 
ditions is wrong; and in the business world, as in 
the moral world, the retribution must be paid 
by either the innocent or the guilty, and that 
usuriously. A spirit of short-sighted antagonism 
among the letterfounders of Germany and Great 
Britain induced each of them to adopt a standard 
of type-bodies varying from that used by his com- 
petitors. These variations were expected to give 
each letterfounder a sort of monopoly of the trade 
of the printers who may have been its original 
customers, for a printer would be likely to submit 
to many inconveniences or exactions before facing 
the greater inconvenience of introducing confu- 
sion into his establishment in the shape of differ- 
ing type standards. So long as there were no 
great differences between the type-faces of the 
competing letterfounders this policy of isolated 
action was effective, but as competition developed 
in type-designs the printer (then as now) would 
not be restrained by any mechanical disadvan- 
tages from purchasing those type-faces which his 
taste or fancy approved; and thus the object of 
the typefounders was frustrated, while, neverthe- 
less, the printing community was subjected to 
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WHICH OVERCAME A SERIOUS OBSTACLE TO 


constant losses, through time wasted, which very 
materially added to their costs of production. It 
is undoubtedly true that in a period equal to the 
average life of a job font the loss of a printer 
through extra justifications involved by the use 
of varying standards in one office would exceed 
many times the original cost of the fonts. Ameri- 
can letterfounders imported this foolish, chaotic 
policy from Great Britain. 

In England it was the theory that six picas 
should equal one standard inch, but beyond that 
there was no agreement even in theory; while in 
practice no two British typefounders have agreed 
in any size of type down to about five years ago, 
when several of them adopted the present Ameri- 
can system of type-bodies. In America, as late as 
1886, the same chaos plagued the innocent printer. 
In that year a careful comparison of the type- 
bodies of the six leading typefoundries with our 
present standard disclosed these variations: Pica 
(12 points), 12 to 1214 points; small pica (11 
points), 1014 to 11 points; long primer (10 
points), 95% to 934 points; bourgeois (9 points), 
8 1-3 to 814 points; brevier (8 points), 734 to 814 
points; minion (7 points), 634 to 714 points. 
These discrepancies increased, of course, in the 
larger sizes. The printer who purchased an outfit 
from one typefoundry found that its spaces and 
quads would not justify with type from another 
foundry. If he purchased spaces and quads to 
match the type from the various founders, it was 
not long before his troubles were increased by 
the unavoidable mixing of these articles. If he 
contented himself with spaces and quads from 
one foundry his compositors were compelled to 
justify the type with them by means of paper and 
cardboard. The same disadvantages were expe- 
rienced in using labor-saving materials, while 
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wood type, reglets, and wood furniture were all 
cut arbitrarily to a size equivalent to 1214 points, 
the largest pica then in use. 

This state of affairs affords an excellent exam- 
ple of the power of national prejudice; for in 
France for more than one hundred and fifty years 
before America adopted a uniform system of type- 
bodies, French printers were profiting by that 
system. We owe to France our system of decimal 
currency, and have injured ourselves by not 
adopting its metric system of weights and meas- 
ures. France is the home of scientific system. 
In modern times France led the way in the codifi- 
cation of national laws. It has given the world 
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In 1888 a few German typefounders adopted the 
American system and standard of type-bodies, in 
addition to their own national standard, using the 
former for type to be sold in the British and for- 
eign markets. About five years ago the leading 
British typefounders also adopted the American 
system with reluctance and in self-defense; they 
are now casting type on both the new and their 
old bodies, and have also adopted the American 
lining system. 

There exists a record which shows that Elihu 
White had prepared a plan for adopting the 
French system of type-bodies as early as 1814, 
but it was not put into effect. George Bruce 





JOHN MARDER. 
Who established the American system of point bodies. 


the system used in measuring electric force; and 
in 1737 a French typefounder, Pierre S. Fournier, 
devised the present system of type-bodies, divid- 
ing cicero (equivalent to the English pica) into 
twelve points, with other sizes proportionate. In 
1789 another French typefounder, Francois 
Ambroise Didot, observing that Fournier’s sizes 
at that time failed to agree, owing to carelessness 
in manufacture, with the French standard of 
lineal measurement, corrected the sizes; and 
again, in 1795, when France adopted the metric 
system of measurements, he changed the sizes to 
correspond. In 1878 the leading letter-founders 
of Germany adopted the French Didot system of 
bodies with a standard of their own, in which 133 
nonpareils (6 points) equal thirty centimeters. 





LINN BOYD BENTON. 
Who originated unit-width type. 


devised a scientific geometrical system which was 
used in his typefoundry, but not otherwise 
accepted. The Chicago Type Foundry, owned by 
Marder, Luse & Co., was totally destroyed in 
the great Chicago fire of 1871. In rebuilding 
the plant, the adoption of the Didot system of 
type-bodies was discussed, but the exigencies of 
the situation decided the owners to resume with 
their old type-bodies. The foundry having been 
established originally by the New York Type 
Foundry (now Farmer’s), its standards were the 
same, and its pica also was identical with that 
used by MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, who at that 
time had a practical monopoly of the production 
of ornamental type-faces. John Marder, the 
managing partner, decided to adopt a system of 
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point bodies conforming in principle with the 
French Didot system, and commenced work on it 
in 1877. In 1879 type cast on the new system 
was placed on sale. Marder, Luse & Co. in this 
reform acted entirely alone. Having decided to 
use a system of twelve points to one pica, they 
retained their original pica as a standard. It is 
unfortunate that they did not adopt the more cor- 
rect and scientific standard of a pica, six of which 
equal one lineal inch; but apart from the economy 
of retaining their old pica as a standard, they 
took into consideration the fact that almost every 
American printing-office was depending largely 
upon MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan for ornamental 
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WILLIAM SCHRAUBSTADTER. 


Who originated the lining system. 


faces, and consequently these faces, cast on nonpa- 
reil, pica and brevier bodies and multiples of them, 
exactly the same as in the Marder system, would 
give the users of the new system a larger range 
of selection than the Chicago Type Foundry could 
offer. 

The pica or 12-point standard (*) of the 
American point system is .166044 inch, six 12- 


*NoTe.—This is the first time the actual American standard measurements 
of type have been publicly printed. Heretofore, all published authorities 
have stated the 12-point body to be .166 inch, and .996 inch to be the equiv- 


alent of the six 12-point bodies. In 1886, when the American Typefounders’ 
Association formally adopted the point system, a steel standard furnished by 
Mackellar, Smiths & Jordan was accepted as official, in which eighty-three 
12-point bodies equaled 35 centimeters, and fifteen heights-to-paper (type- 


heights) also equaled 35 centimeters. Careful measurements made _neces- 
sary by the exigencies of the best typefcundries have demonstrated the inaccu- 
racy of this standard. It is only approximately correct, and the term 
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point bodies measuring .996264 inch, or less than 
four one-thousandths (.003736) under the theo- 
retically correct standard of six 12-point bodies 
to one United States standard lineal inch. Didot’s 
French point is .0376 centimeters, and the Ameri- 
can point .0351 centimeters. The American 
standard height-to-paper is .918 inch. When the 
point system was formally adopted in America 
there existed variations in the height of type of 
over five one-thousandths of an inch from mini- 
mum to maximum. The agreement among the 
typefounders corrected this evil, not the least 
which had vexed the printers. 

The British typefounders who adopted the 





HENRY BARTH. 


The inventor of the most successful automatic typecasting machine. 


American point system were furnished correct 
standards as above, made by the American Type 
Founders Company. 

In the beginning of this reform the courage 
and public spirit of John Marder caused his firm 
a serious monetary loss. The printers required 
to be educated to the advantages of the new sys- 
tem; those who had outfits of the old bodies hesi- 
tated to introduce another body into their already 


” 


“ approximate ” as applied to type standards of body, width or line does not 
exist in the dictionary of Mr. L. B. Benton, whose investigations, tested by 
several other experts, have established the absolute standards. The non- 
technical reader will comprehend the meaning of .003736, the difference 
between six 12-point bodies and a United States lineal inch, when he learns 
that it is equivalent to the thickness of an ordinary thin sheet of writing 
paper. It would have saved the typefounders of. America a great deal of 
trouble and expense if the United States inch had been made the standard, 
instead of our irregular standard. 
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too extensive collection; immediate inconvenience 
outweighed acknowledged future benefits; spaces 
and quads had to be put up with nearly all job 
fonts; and all competing typefounders ridiculed 
or opposed a principle the general adoption of 
which would involve them in great expense. The 
typefounders’ leading opposing argument was the 
alleged impossibility of a number of typefounders 
to maintain uniform standards. Year by year, 
however, the status and business of Marder, 
Luse & Co. improved, and first their western 
competitors and then their eastern competitors 
were compelled to adopt the Marder system. In 
1882, MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan partially 
adopted the system by adding to their old bodies 
new sizes — 3-line excelsior (9 points), 3-line non- 
pariel (18 points), and 5 and 7 line nonpariel 
(30 and 42 points); and after that year all their 
new job faces were cast on multiples of three or 
six points. This concession was a great aid to 
Marder, Luse & Co., although its object was to 
head off any radical change. In 1885 MacKel- 
lar, Smiths & Jordan reluctantly announced their 
adoption of the Marder system, without discard- 
ing their old system of bodies. Their Typographic 
Advertiser in that year, giving a half-hearted sup- 
port to the great reform, urges that it is incom- 
plete without a lining system. This is the earliest 
mention I find of a lining system, the second great 
reform in typemaking, introduced in 1894 by the 
Inland Type Foundry of St. Louis. Thus the 
Typographic Advertiser, 1885: 

Printers generally are apt to be deceived regarding the 

value of what is designated as the interchangeable (more 
correctly proportional) system of type-bodies. 
The printer is led to a certain extent to believe that this 
interchangeable system will cause the faces of different 
sizes of type, when used in combination, to line without 
justification. This is not so. It is the great fallacy that 
hovers around the [Marder] system. To make 
such a system perfect, every face should be so located on 
the various bodies as to leave the same amount of shoulder 
on each body, either at the top or at the bottom; then, by 
interchangeable system, the justification will not only be 
by a mathematical system, but the great desideratum will 
exist that the faces of any bodies that may be used together 
will line without additional justification. 

In 1886, under the heading “An Imaginary 
Agitation,” William B. MacKellar writes: 

The matter of the adoption of the uniform standard of 
type-bodies by the printers of this country appears to pos- 
sess little of an interesting nature to them. Now that 
most of the typefounders have placed themselves in the 
position to furnish the new system of bodies to the printers, 
we may say very few, if any, avail themselves of the sup- 
posed privilege. The agitation evinced by the printers, as 
announced by some journals, proves to have been entirely 
imaginary, and seems to have been advanced largely as an 
advertising scheme. The sensible printer, especially where 
a large office may be concerned, is slow to inveigle himself 
into endless perplexity. Suffering present inconveniences 
it may be, from having the bodies of type of several foun- 
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dries in his office, what amount of confusion will exist can 
be imagined upon the introduction of a new series of bodies 
which virtually double his troubles. The entire 
expense [of the adoption of the new bodies,] without any 
apparent benefit therefrom, will be saddled upon the 
foundries where an entire or partial change is necessary. 

In work requiring care and nice calculation it will 
be found inadvisable to unite the product of the different 
foundries. Granted that all the foundries adopt the new 
system of standards, will they strictly adhere to it? Under 
their old standards they do not. The most extreme vigi- 
lance is required by the experienced typefounder to prevent 
a deviation from an established standard of size; when 
this care is not exercised ruinous results follow. 


Later on in the same year, these reluctant 
reformers, these conservative young heirs of the 
progressive MacKellar and elder Smiths, return to 
the subject. Conservatism when found in the 
young is ever the more blind and obstinate: 


Steps were taken by this foundry to perfect a 
point system of bodies. This was accomplished, and it is 
the system that has been generally adopted throughout the 
country. From the tone of several trade journals that 
viewed the proposed radical changes from visionary or 
theoretical points only, the uninitiated may have been led 
to suppose that a crying demand would exist for 
material to supply the long-felt want, based upon a stand- 
ard of point measurements. Such has not proved to be the 
case. A calm so peaceful and conservative in character 
exists that nothing but the most casual notice of it is 
deigned by the printing craft regarding the merits or 
demerits of the new system now placed in practical shape 
and within easy grasp. The entire series of faces 
shown in this number conform to both the old and the new 
system of bodies. We shall confine ourselves to 
furnishing customers with materials based upon our estab- 
lished system, unless otherwise ordered. 


These quotations accurately reveal the attitude 
of all the eastern typefounders ten years after Mr. 
Marder had started the reform. In the Johnson 
Type Foundry the adoption of the point system 
was the last act of Thomas MacKellar before he 
retired in 1885. The young heirs, MacKellar and 


Jordan, were opposed to the changes; but in 
1887 light dawned upon them. In their Typo- 
graphic Advertiser of that year we read: “The 


value of the point system is gradually dawning 
upon the minds of the intelligent printers, and it 
is meeting with general recognition and approval. 
We unhesitatingly recommend its adoption.” The 
vacillating policy of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan 
from 1882 to 1887 in regard to this reform was 
the first of the causes which ultimately under- 
mined their supremacy. In 1886 at a meeting of 
the Typefounders’ Association at Saratoga, it was 
finally decided to adopt the Marder system. All 
the typefounders hastened to announce their 
adoption of the system, many individually claim- 
ing credit for enterprise; but, with that lack of 
generosity and candor which too often degrades 
the business world, not one of them acknowledged 
indebtedness to the efforts of the originator and 
sustainer of the reform which of all others in the 
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type business has been most valuable to printers. 
Printers, however, should: remember that the 
point system was introduced entirely at the 
expense of the typefounders, who, in addition, 
sustained a tremendous loss in the gradual depre- 
ciation of value of large stocks of old body-types, 
much of which went direct from the shelves to 
the metal-pot. No increase in demand nor in 
price compensated the typefounders for this great 
expenditure and greater loss. 

No history of the introduction of the point 
system can be complete without an acknowledg- 
ment of the active and effective work of THE 
INLAND PRINTER in educating the printers and 
supporting the efforts of John Marder. 

John Marder, whose enterprise conferred on 
the printers of North America incalculable sav- 
ings, was born March 5, 1835, in Greentown, 
Stark county, Ohio, of German parents, who 
arrived in this country in 1820. Until the age of 
sixteen he worked on his father’s farm, attending 
the district school in the winter months. At six- 
teen he entered a printing-office in Akron, learn- 
ing the business and adding to his education; at 
twenty-one he went to Davenport, Iowa, where 
he was employed for three years in the book store 
which was owned by his future partner, A. P. 
Luse, and afterward was a department of the 
business of which the printing firm of Egbert, 
Fidlar & Chambers is the successor. In 1860 
John Marder went to Chicago, and became book- 
keeper for the Chicago Type Foundry, which was 
then a branch of Charles T. White & Co.’s New 
York Type Foundry, now A. D. Farmer & Son 
Typefounding Company. Two years later this 
business was acquired by D. Scofield & Co., Mr. 
Marder being one of the partners. From that 
time to the present John Marder has been one of 
the most notable of American typefounders. At 
the present time he is the manager of the Chicago 
branch of the American Type Founders Company, 
to whom he sold_his business in 1892, retaining a 
large interest. At the age of seventy-one he dis- 
plays a vigor which might put much younger men 
on their mettle, the evidence of a well-spent life. 
He has three sons: John W. Marder, principal 
owner of the Peerless Printing Press Company of 
Palmyra, New York; Walter S. Marder, manager 
of the Jersey City manufacturing department of 
the American Type Founders Company, and Clar- 
ence C. Marder, manager of the manufacturing 
department of the Chicago branch of the same 
company. The Chicago Type Foundry was the first 
in Chicago. The first type cast in Chicago was a 
dress for the Journal of Springfield, Illinois, in 
1855. Notwithstanding the serious loss resulting 
from the total loss of the foundry in the great 
fire of 1871, Mr. Marder extended credits to the 
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burned-out printers to an amount exceeding $300,- 
000 to replenish their offices, on the strength of 
former satisfactory connections, not one in ten 
having any basis for credit so far as money went 
after the fire; and it is to the credit of the print- 
ing fraternity that the loss on this credit was less 
than two per cent. 

The point system of Didot and Marder related 
only to type-bodies. In 1883 Linn Boyd Benton, 
senior partner in the Northwestern Type Foundry, 
of Milwaukee, was granted a patent for type that 
was “point system both ways.” This is the 
so-called “ self-spacing ”’ type, the first type made 
systematically to units of width (or set, as the 
typefounder calls it), accurate both widthwise and 
bodywise. Figures, points, and a few other char- 
acters and spaces and quads excepted, the widths 
of type were, up to that time, determined by the 
eye of the fitter solely with a view to securing 
proper distance between the characters. Mr. 
Benton is the originator of unit-width type, and 
the history of his invention and what grew out of 
it is one of the most interesting in the annals of 
typography. Mr. Benton started to invent an 
automatic justifying typesetting machine. For 
this machine he devised a system of casting body- 
types on eight different widths, instead of the 
more than one hundred widths found in an ordi- 
nary body-type font. When testing the first font 
of body-type made on this system the compositor 
discovered that there was a marked gain in the 
speed of hand composition. It is an authenticated 
fact that this gain was in many cases as much as 
twenty-five per cent on straight matter and much 
greater on tabular work. This discovery induced 
the inventor to suspend work on his typesetting 
machine, for the purpose of putting “self- 
spacing ” type on the market. The term “ self- 
spacing ” is, of course, a misnomer; it originated 
in a very suggestive remark made by the com- 
positor who was testing the first font that “the 
d—d thing spaced itself.” To put this unit- 
width type on the market involved cutting thou- 
sands of steel punches, and a dearth of steel 
punch-cutters threatened to make this the task of 
years. In this dilemma Mr. Benton invented the 
wonderful or rather wonder-working engraving 
or punch-cutting machine which bears his name. 

Metal-engraving machines had been made and 
used before 1885 in Germany, and William 
Schraubstadter made and used one in this country 
in 1881, but these all lacked precision and required 
to be supplanted by hand work. So far as perfect- 
ness is possible in a machine the Benton punch- 
cutter is perfect, completing the whole operation 
unaided and with greater delicacy, exactness and 
finish than is possible with human hands; and it 
has no rival. It has engraved the autograph 
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“Benton” lengthwise in a width of two points, 
the detail sharply visible under a microscope. Its 
range is limited only by the requirements of the 
typemaker. Quite unexpectedly the success of 
one of the most revolutionary and beneficial inven- 
tions in typography —the Mergenthaler Linotype 
machine — depended upon this punch-cutting 
machine. The principle of the Linotype machine 
had been perfected after tremendous effort by 
Otto Mergenthaler; the machine was in use; the 
capitalists behind the invention were promised big 
dividends; but a final and exasperating obstacle 
presented itself. With each machine hundreds 
of matrices are required. Every one of my read- 
ers has seen a Linotype matrix; on one edge of a 
thin piece of brass the matrix is made by driving 
into the brass a steel punch on which the character 
is engraved. For every character used on a Lino- 
type machine a steel punch was required to be 
made with greater exactness as to the position of 
the character on the punch than a typefounder 
demanded. Men who could cut steel punches were 
scarce, their work slow. Punches soon wore out; 
they might last one hour or a year, as breakages 
were frequent. The Linotype company was pay- 
ing as high as $8 per letter-punch. If, under the 
conditions then existing, it would have taken 
Benton five or six years to produce the punches 
for a few series of self-spacing type, what time 
would be required to make punches for Linotype 
matrices? A typefounder, after using a steel 
punch to make a matrix may not use it for years, 
while in the interval he is casting hundreds of 
pounds of letters from the matrix, but each Lino- 
type machine is provided with sets of matrices, 
each driven by a steel punch which may be used 
five thousand times where a typefounder would use 
it once. The Linotype company was blocked. It 
would take years to train efficient cutters; their 
work would be slow and expensive; and, worse 
than all else, it is practically impossible to dupli- 
cate a steel punch accurately by hand, so that, as 
the matrices break, grave variations would occur, 
and the symmetry of the design be eventually lost. 
While Benton and his machine were still unknown 
to the managers of the Linotype company, his 
partner, R. V. Waldo, went to New York for the 
purpose of selling self-spacing type to the larger 
newspapers. Among others he visited the 
Tribune, the only office in which the Linotype was 
then in use, and that because Whitelaw Reid, its 
owner, was financially interested in the new 
machine. In those days there was little faith in 


the Linotype, especially among typefounders, and 
doubtless Mr. Waldo was astounded to find that 
the Tribune had no use for his type; nevertheless 
he persisted in unloading his story, and part of it 
related to the advantages it possesses for stereo- 
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typing from because it is made from punches cut 
onamachine! Splendid news, which straightway 
found its way to Messrs. Reid and Dodge, who 
more than its owners knew the value of such a 
machine. Philip Dodge was very soon in Mil- 
waukee. Ultimately a very good bargain for the 
Linotype company was made, and they became the 
purchasers of a machine which vanquished their 
last great obstacle. Had Benton known of their 
dilemma he could have secured a comfortable 
fortune on the spot — instead of which he sold one 
machine at a fair profit. Many more machines 
were afterward required, not only by the Lino- 
type company, but also by the Lanston Monotype 
and the Monoline manufacturers, in both America 
and Europe. 

Thus an invention designed to aid the type- 
founder became the greatest ally of a machine 
which at that time was expected to destroy the 
typefounding industry. Gloomy, indeed, at one 
period, not so long ago, was the outlook of the 
typefounder; the Linotype appeared to be a mon- 
ster of evil omen to the compositor and the type- 
maker. How mistaken we all were. The Lino- 
type has expanded the printing trades in every 
direction. It has increased the work and the 
wages of compositors. By enabling publishers to 
print enlarged newspapers and journals, it has 
increased the demand for presses, paper, ink, men, 
and of type made by the typefounder. To the 
whole printing fraternity the invention of Otto 
Mergenthaler has proved a beneficence, and Linn 
Boyd Benton made that invention practicable. 
The most effective detail on the Linotype is the 
spacing device. Quite independently of Mergen- 
thaler, and before him, Merritt Gally,* better 
known as the inventor of the Universal printing- 
press, invented a machine for assembling matrices 
and automatically spacing them by wedges, and 
casting lines from the matrices. His patents for 
this invention are dated July 16 and 23, 1872, and 





* Note.— While Merritt Gally’s name is before us it is interesting to 
note that he is the original inventor of the self-playing instruments, now so 
popular, known as the Pianola and olian organ. The first automatic musi- 
cal instruments in America, other than the ordinary street organs, was a 
crude reed instrument operated by a wide belt of paper having slots therein 
corresponding to the wind openings to the reeds, through which the air of 
the bellows passed, producing the tones. Mr. Gally’s inventions, dating 
from 1876, consist of a rolling and re-rolling apparatus and a set of 
pneumatic appliances acted upon by a succession of small, graded perfora- 
tions in a long narrow sheet of paper, which passes over a tubed “ tracker- 
range.” The perforations in the paper control the pressure of air in a 
peculiarly sensitive pneumatic apparatus, embodying an entirely new philo- 
sophical principle, which enables the instrument not only to produce the 
music notes but to automatically reuder every gradation of tone as perfectly 
as an artist. His experiments resulted in the production of the Orchestrion 
and the Gally Automatic Piano, and his patents were later purchased by the 
olian Company. His devices are now used in the Pianola, the riol, the 
Angelus, the Apollo, the Chase & Baker, the Harmonist, the Simplex and 
Peerless piano players. The orchestrions of Welte & Sons, Freiburg, Germany, 
and of New York, the most celebrated constructors in the world, are now 
built on the Gally pneumatic system, under licenses issued by Mr. Gally. 
Among the notable printers who have benefited the world by their inventions 
Merritt Gally stands in the front rank. 
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were sold to the parties interested in the Linotype 
in 1884. I have been told on excellent authority 
that Mergenthaler’s early idea was to make a line- 
casting machine to be sold for about $200, to be 
used by reporters, and in law offices, etc., much as 
we use typewriting machines to-day, delivering 
the lines to the printer instead of copy. 

But to return to unit-width type. Benton 
established an arbitrary unit for each character 
in a font: thus lower-case “a” was always four 
units, and capital “A” five units. His unit is 
variable, but always a subdivision of a twelve- 
point em, for a condensed face the units in a 
twelve-point em are increased, and for a round 
face decreased; thus he made eight-point faces 
of nine, ten and eleven units to the twelve-point 
em, giving three widths of face without departing 
from the system of units. There are eight widths 
in each modern roman series and nine widths in 
the old-style roman series in every body-type font, 
which, including the italics and the spaces and 
quads, contain 232 characters or separate casts. 
The italic characters are put on the same widths 
as the corresponding roman characters. In order 
to get this equality of widths Mr. Benton aban- 
doned the conventional italic in favor of a sloped 
roman face, which gives greater emphasis (the 
object of an italic), while losing nothing in 
beauty. I believe that in the other unit-width sys- 
tems to be described below, it has been found 
practically impossible to put the roman and italic 
characters on equal widths. Benton’s purpose was 
to aid the publishers of papers to reduce the cost 
of body-type composition by making justification 
simple and easy. He accomplished his purpose 
completely, but in use in general printing-offices 
where more than one series of body-type of a size 
are used certain drawbacks developed. Had the 
Linotype not entered the field of newspaper com- 
position, we would have seen self-spacing type in 
general use, because of its undoubted time-saving 
quality. It is the fewness of widths in a font 
which makes it possible to justify and correct self- 
spacing type more rapidly than any other. It is 
excelled in this respect only by typewriter type 
which has one width for all characters and spaces. 
As you increase the number of widths you increase 
the number of manipulations in justifying, and 
therefore increase the time required to justify. 
It is easy for the compositor to memorize eight or 
nine invariable unit widths, and this aided the 
speed. The chief drawback to the general adop- 
tion of self-spacing type, outside of newspaper 
offices, is the differences in widths of the spaces 
and quads, when two or more series of one size 
of body-type are used in one plant. In practice 


it is impossible to keep the spaces separate, and 
when they are mixed the justifying economies are 
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lost. In most of the existing series of modern 
roman self-spacing a distortion of certain charac- 
ters is observable, due to making the design con- 
form to the width of the body. This is most 
noticeable in the round character “e” which is 
three-unit, and the “o” which is four unit, thus 
giving the “o” an unfortunate prominence. In 
the italic and old style series these distortions dis- 
appear, and they are indeed beautiful. In the 
later modern roman series the cutting shows 
marked improvement, and had body-type not been 
practically banished from newspaper offices I 
believe that designs would have been produced 
and the arrangement of widths modified to over- 
come these defects. Self-spacing type was the 
commencement and a long step forward in a 
reform which is of great advantage to the print- 
ers. ; 

The next development of the unit-width idea 
was Barnhart’s point set, which was applied to 
two series of body-type. For some sizes the unit 
was one point; for others it was one-half a point. 
This effort, however, was not carried any further. 
In 1894 the Inland Type Foundry commenced busi- 
ness with all its type — body and job—cast to 
a system of units which is so satisfactory that it 
has since been adopted by all progressive Ameri- 
can typefoundries and also by the leading British 
typefoundries. The unit is one-eighth of one 
point, which is used on very small and condensed 
faces, while as the bodies and expansion increase 
they are put on widths that are multiples of 
quarter-point, half-point, or one point. The num- 
ber of widths used on body fonts varies from 
thirteen to twenty. This system, by its com- 
promise between the speed advantage of a lesser 
number of widths and the requirements of the 
designer, and its use of justifiers interchangeable 
and applicable to all fonts, overcomes all the 
drawbacks of Benton’s system. William Schraub- 
stadter is entitled to the credit of perfecting this 
extension of the unit-width system. 

Linn Boyd Benton, born May 138, 1844, in Lit- 
tle Falls, New York, was taken to La Crosse, Wis- 
consin, at an early age. His father, a lawyer by 
profession, was register of lands at La Crosse, 
previous to which he was one of the editors and 
founders of the News of Milwaukee, the leading 
Democratic organ. Young Benton learned the 
printing trade in La Crosse. He then entered the 
typefoundry of J. A. Noonan, in Milwaukee, as 
bookkeeper, advancing to the position of buyer for 
Noonan’s wholesale paper warehouse. In 1873 
Benton & Cramer purchased Noonan’s typefoun- 
dry. Here Benton’s great mechanical talent found 
a fertile field, and he advanced in all branches 
of typemaking until his inventions made him 
one of the most conspicuous personalities in that 
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art. In 1892, his foundry having been sold to the 
American Type Founders Company, he became a 
director of the latter concern, and its manager in 
New York. In 1895 he was made manager of its 
general manufacturing department, and com- 
menced a long series of improvements in punch- 
cutting and matrix-making and fitting which have 
reduced these difficult processes to an exact 
science. His punch-cutter, originally designed for 
relief engraving, has been perfected to engrave 
in intaglio, cutting the matrix in the copper with- 
out any intervening processes, and capable of 
infinitesimal gradations in all directions. Mr. 
Benton is reserved and modest in disposition, and 
much loved by those he admits to an intimacy. 
His character is as high as his achievements have 
been great and helpful to the printing world. In 
his thought and the expression of his thought he 
is as accurate and precise as his own machines. 
He has one son, Morris, who is engaged in the 
same work as his father, and has already dis- 
tinguished himself in it. 

When in 1894 the Inland Type Foundry com- 
menced business its product represented the high- 
est degree of mechanical perfection attained to 
that time. Its type was on point bodies, unit- 
widths, and on a standard line. I have already 
given credit to William Schraubstadter for 
extending and perfecting the unit-width system, 
in which he divides honors with L. B. Benton, but 
to him alone belongs the credit of devising and 
introducing the lining system. Its merits are 
sufficiently proved by its adoption by all the Ameri- 
can and leading British typefoundries. The 
printer who uses type conforming to these three 
reforms is to be envied —he works with type 
which is mechanically perfect. 

William <A. Schraubstadter, son of Carl 
Schraubstadter of the Central Type Foundry of 
St. Louis, was born in Brookline, Massachusetts, 
October 21, 1864. In 1875 he was taken to St. 
Louis. In 1881, after leaving school and traveling 


Note.— Since the seventh discursion was written, the author has come 
across a table showing the actual variations in the old type-bodies, the 
measurements for which were taken by the author in 1885, just before the 


general adoption of the point system, from types furnished by the various 
typefoundries for the purpose. This table most effectively shows the younger 
printers under what evil conditions the former generation of printers did their 
work. Special attention is directed to the variations in height-to-paper, the 
consequences of which to the pressroom may better be imagined than 
described. Let us not forget that we owe the abolition of these evils to the 
initiative of the venerable John Marder, now in active business in Chicago. 
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in Europe, he entered his father’s foundry as an 
apprentice. In 1885 he was foreman of the 
machine, mold and casting departments, and 
became superintendent a few years later. Soon 
after the Central Type Foundry was sold to the 
American Type Founders Company in 1892, he 
resigned as Superintendent, and in January, 1894, 
started the Inland Type Foundry with his broth- 
ers, Carl and Oswald. It immediately took first- 
class rank, due to the mechanical perfection of its 
product. 

In my December Discursion I said that 
“mechanically the world owes more to Western 
typefounders than to Eastern.” The three great 
reforms were made in the West, which claims a 
further distinction on account of the success of 
Henry Barth in perfecting an automatic type- 
casting machine which delivers the type in lines 
ready for examination and paging. Four sizes 
are made, having a range from 5-point to 144- 
point bodies. This machine, first introduced in 
1888, still remains foremost. It is used by the 
American Type Founders Company, but its lead- 
ing features are to be found in the machines made 
by other concerns. 

Henry Barth was born in Leipsic, Germany, 
November 27, 1823, and is now eighty-three years 
of age. His father was a wholesale grocer. Barth 
worked for a short time for the well-known firm of 
Schelter & Giesecke, typefounders of Leipsic, as a 
machinist. After that he was for a few years in 
the German navy. He arrived in Cincinnati in 
1849, and after a few trips as engineer of an Ohio 
river steamboat he was employed by the Cincin- 
nati Type Foundry, then the leading foundry west 
of Philadelphia. It manufactured hand presses 
and job presses, and in 1855 Mr. Barth con- 
structed the first cylinder press made in the West. 
In 1861 he became president of the Cincinnati 
Type Foundry. In 1870 he introduced the double 
casting machine, famous in its day, having two 
molds, etc., on one base, and casting two types at 
one operation. He was the first to make a lead- 
shaving machine and to sell shaved leads. His 
machine was used by many typefounders until 
superseded by a later invention. Many of us 
remember the old cast leads, untrimmed and inac- 
curate. Barth abolished them. Nowadays leads 
and slugs are made in a machine which ejects the 
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leads in endless ribbons, which, as they cool, pass 
through shaving knives to give them accurate 
body, after which they are chopped off into the 
lengths desired. Mr. Barth’s good work is to be 
seen in many special machines for printing and 
finishing playing cards, and perhaps this is one of 
the reasons why Cincinnati is the chief world-cen- 
ter of the playing-card industry. During the civil 
war he devised apparatus for casting bullets, and 
he made that famous little army press which 
accompanied the headquarter staffs of many gen- 
erals, and on which the first issues of many a 
prosperous Western paper of this day were 
printed. The last time I was in Cincinnati he had 
just completed a machine to print the United 
States flag by the million on paper and calico. 
Mr. Barth is a great machinist. He is a director 
of the American Type Founders Company and 
manager of its important Cincinnati manufactur- 
ing department. His son, Henry O. Barth, is his 
able assistant. 

I said something about the decadence of the 
sons of our earlier typefounders. This does not 
apply to the Western typefounders. The sons 
of Marder, Benton, Barth, St. John and Carl 
Schraubstadter are worthy of their illustrious 


sires. (To be continued.) 
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OUR DECIMAL SYSTEM AND THE ORIGIN OF THE 
DOLLAR MARK. 


BY 8. N. A. 


HAT seems to be a most plausible 
explanation of the origin of our 
conventional symbol for the dollar 
has recently been advanced by 
E. L. Wilson in the Business Man’s 
Magazine. 

Mr. Wilson points out several 
erroneous conceptions of the raison d’etre of the 
symbol, as we know it with a letter S across one 
or two vertical bars. Among them is the error 
of supposing it to be an outgrowth of the super- 
position of the two initial letters of the United 
States, U. and S. It-must be admitted that the 
harmony of such a combination to the existing 
form of the symbol is most striking indeed, as Fig. 
1 of the diagrams will show. Another fallacious 
explanation, according to Mr. Wilson, is the sup- 
position that it was the marking of the figure 8 
over the vertical line to indicate that the unit or 
one piece was composed of 8 reals; such a unit 
was known as the “Spanish dollar” or peso. 
According to the Century Dictionary, it was also 
called the “ pillar dollar’’ from the figure of the 
Pillars of Hercules that were stamped on its face. 

Mr. Wilson presents his conclusions in a very 
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clever manner and, as will be seen from Fig. 2, the 
evolution is most interesting. The signs used in 
a Federal Arithmetic of 1797 to represent mills, 
cents, dimes and dollars are shown in the diagram 
beside the conventional symbol of the present 
(Fig. 3). The mills were represented by a single 
diagonal vertical stroke leaning to the right, sim- 
ilar to the English usage in recording shillings 
and pence, as 3/2, meaning three shillings and 
two pence. For cents, two such strokes were pre- 
fixed to the number, or headed the column to 
which they belonged; for dimes, two similar 
strokes, with a curved stroke resembling a heavy- 
faced old-style letter “‘s” placed across them, but 
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inclining toward the left, were used; and the dol- 
lars were represented by two similar oblique lines 
and two lighter faced curved lines placed parallel 
and across the obliques, as shown in Fig. 2. Mr. 
Wilson states that the author of the arithmetic, 
after pointing out the advantages of the decimal 
system of money notation, prophesied that the . 
time would come when the very obvious advan- 
tages of a decimal system would be adapted to 
weights and measures. 

We read that “a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country,” and verify the scriptural 
saying by referring to the establishing of the 
monetary system on a decimal basis on July 7, 
1787, ten years before the publication of the 
“Federal Arithmetic.” Now, as to the author’s 
prophesy and the honor question. The Metric 
System was adopted in France, applicable to all 
weights and measures, in 1799, two years after 
the prophesy, and as referred to by the Century 
Dictionary, “It is in use in most other civilized 
countries, except the English-speaking countries, 
and is now almost universally adopted for scien- 
tific measurements. Its use is permitted in Great 
Britain, and was legalized in the United States 
in 1866.” So then, sixty-nine years after the 
prophesy and sixty-seven years after its adoption 
in France, its use was passively permitted; and 
it is only within the last year that definite steps 
have been taken looking toward its final adoption 
into the commercial life of the country. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PHILOSOPHER AND PRINTER. 


BY FOSTER GILROY. 


N these latter days we like to talk 
knowingly of our versatility, well- 
rounded activities and strenuous 
endeavors, but it is an open question 
whether, relatively, we collectively 
accomplish more than did our great 

= American investigator, printer, phy- 
sicist and scientist, Benjamin Franklin, under 
adverse circumstances. His perceptive faculties 
were not limited in their scope to an existent 
environment or circumscribed by the horizon of 
his immediate domicile. He was alert and quick 
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lishing an academy; and at the same time, think- 
ing the Reverend Richard Peters, who was out of 
employ, a fit person to superintend such an institu- 
tion, I communicated the project to him, but he, 
having more profitable views in the service of the 
proprietors, which succeeded, declined the under- 
taking; and, not knowing another at that time 
suitable for such a trust, I let the scheme lie a 
while dormant. I succeeded better the next year, 
1774, in proposing and establishing a Philo- 
sophical Society. The paper I wrote for that 
purpose will be found among my writings, if not 
lost with many others.” 

Out of this proposal grew the present Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, which 
numbers among its members the foremost scien- 





FRANKLIN BICENTENARY AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The gold medal presented by Congress to the Republic of France. Secretary of State Elihu Root made the presentation speech on behalf of 
President Roosevelt, and the medal was received by the French Ambassador, M. Jusserand. 


to take advantage of fortuitous or disadvantageous 
circumstances with equal discernment, so that 
there was developed in him a personality which 
made for sturdiness of character, and a perse- 
verance which dominated the most unpromising 
problems and made their solution stepping-stones 
for the accomplishment of greater things. 

It is not generally known that Benjamin 
Franklin was the founder of the oldest scientific 
society in America, and that his proposal to found 
such a society actually preceded the formation of 
the celebrated Society of Arts of London. In his 
autobiography he refers to his scientific proposal 
in the following language: ‘I had, on the whole, 
abundant reason to be satisfied with my being 
established in Pennsylvania. There were, how- 
ever, some things that I regretted, there being no 
provision for defense, nor for the complete educa- 
tion of youth; no militia, nor any college. I, 
therefore, in 1743, drew up a proposal for estab- 


tists of the world, but which claims 1743 as the 
year of its birth. 

The paper that Franklin thought might have 
been lost has been preserved in the archives of 
the Society of Arts, London, and it is of great 
interest to note the fact that Benjamin Franklin 
was a corresponding member of this society, being 
elected in 1755, two years after it was founded. 

The Society of Arts Journal of April 27, 1906, 
apropos of the two hundredth anniversary of 
Benjamin Franklin’s birth, in 1706, and the public 
commemoration exercises held in Philadelphia, 
says that in the “ List of Members,” published in 
1756, he is described as “ Benjamin Franklin, 
Esq., Philadelphia, F. R. S.” This election 
appears to have given the great man much pleas- 
ure, and he sent a letter on November 27, 1755, in 


acknowledgment of the honor: 
Philada Nov. 27, 1755. 
I have just received your very obliging Favour of the 13th September 
last; and as this Ship sails immediately have little more time than to thank 
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WREATH SENT BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


you cordially for communicating to me the Papers relating to your most 
laudable undertaking, and to assure you that I should esteem the being 
admitted into such a Society as a corresponding Member a very great Honour, 
which I should be glad I could in the least deserve, by promoting in any 
Degree so useful an Institution. But tho’ you do not require your Corre- 
spondents to bear any Part of your Expence, you will I hope permit me to 
throw my Mite into your Fund, and accept of 20 guineas I purpose to send 
you shortly to be apply’d in Premiums for some Improvement in Britain, as 
a grateful, tho’ small, Return for your most kind and generous Intentions of 
Encouraging Improvements in America. I flatter myself from that part of 
your Plan, that those jealousies of her Colonies, which were formerly enter- 
tained by the Mother Country, begin to subside. I once wrote a little Paper 
tending to show that such Jealousies with Regard to Manufactures were ill- 
founded. It was lately printed in Boston at the.End of a Pamphlet which I 
take the liberty to send you. Never be discouraged by any Apprehension that 
Arts are come to such Perfection in England as to be incapable of farther 
Improvement. As yet, the quantity of Human Knowledge bears no Propor- 
tion to the Quantity of Human Ignorance. The Improvements made within 
these 2000 years, considerable as they are, would have been much more so if 
the Ancients had possessed one or two. Arts now in common Use I mean 
those of Copper Plate = and Letter = Printing. Whatever is now exactly 
delineated and described by those, can scarcely (from the Multitude of Cop- 
ies) be lost to Posterity. And the knowledge of small Matters being pre- 
serv’d gives the Hint, and is sometimes the Occasion of Great Discoveries, 
perhaps Ages after. 

The French War, which came on in 1744, took off our Thoughts from the 
Prosecution of my Proposal for Promoting useful Knowledge in America ; 
and I have ever since the Peace been so engag’d in other Schemes of various 
kinds and in publick affairs, as not to find Leisure to revive that useful and 
very practical Project. But if I live to see our present Disturbances over in 
this Part of the World, I shall apply myself to it with fresh Spirit, as 
besides the good that may be done, I hope to make myself thereby a more 
valuable Correspondent. 

You will greatly oblige me by the Communication of the Inventions and 
Improvements you mention. And as it is a Maxim in Commerce, That there 
is no Trade without Returns, I shall be always endeavouring to ballance 
Accounts with you, tho’ probably never able to accomplish it. 

Iam, Sir 
Your most obedient 
humble servant, 

William Shipley, Esquire. 


B. FRANKLIN. 


Phila June 15, 1756. 
Sir, 

The above is a Copy of my Letter sent you last year, to which having 
received no answer, I imagine it by some means miscarried. I shall write to 
my Friend and Correspondent Mr. Collinson to pay the 20 guineas therein 
mentioned to your Treasurer Mr. Goodchild. 

Iam Sir 
Your most hume Servt 
My Respectful Compliments B. FRANKLIN. 
to the Members of your Society. 


The original letter does not appear to have been 
received, but the renewed communication was read at a 
meeting held on August 18, 1756, and it was “ Order’d 
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that a letter be sent to Mr. Franklin to return him thanks 
for his letter and generous offer.” Further, “ That Mr. 
Franklin’s letter be preserved in the Guard Book,” where 
it is now to be found. In the following year Franklin 
was in England and present at the Society’s meeting on 
September 7, 1757, when he “ read an extract of a letter 
to him from Mr. John Hughes, merchant of Philadelphia, 
as follows: “Therewith put in your hands thirty-two 
dollars which I desire you’l present to the Society you 
mentioned to me some time ago, and be pleased to let them 
know I commit it to their direction to be laid out either 
for the good of Great Britain or America as they think 
proper’; which Donation was paid in by Mr. Franklin. 
“Order’d that the thanks of the Society be returned to 
Mr. Hughes for the above donation and also to Mr. Frank- 
lin for the trouble he had taken in this matter.” 

Franklin continued in constant communication with 
the Society, and in 1761 he was appointed Chairman of 
the Committee of British Colonies and Trade, being pres- 
ent at the meeting on December 9, when this was brought 
forward, and in the minutes we read that “ Dr. Franklin 
being present was pleased to signify his acceptance of the 
office.” 

Franklin was in London from 1724 to 1726 as a strug- 
gling compositor in a famous printing house. When he 
returned in 1757 he was not “a poor printer’s boy,” but, 
as Mr. John Bigelow, his biographer, says, “a messenger 
to the most powerful sovereign in the world from the cor- 
porate body of some of his most loyal subjects.” He was 
settled for some years in Craven street, not far from the 
Society’s meeting-place. 





BISHOP DOAN, 


Of Albany, upon whom the University of Pennsylvania conferred an honorary 
degree in connection with the Franklin celebration. 











Detachment of marines and sailors from the U. S. S. Pennsylvania, sent by the Government to participate in the Franklin celebration, marching 
past the graveyard. At the extreme left of the picture is seen the First Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry leading the parade. 


( 


Showing the arrival of the procession escorting delegates at Old Christ Churchyard, at Fifth and Arch streets, in the heart of the business section. 
The City Troop is just turning the corner. 





The grating where the policeman stands, at the left of the picture, is where Franklin is buried, and through 
this the crowds caught a glimpse of the ceremony. 
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REV. WM. P. PATERSON, 
University of Edinburgh, Professor Theology (left). 


PROFESSOR BENNETT, 
Technical College, Glasgow (right). 


On October 29, 1766, he wrote from Craven street to 
Dr. Templeman, the Secretary of the Society, the follow- 
ing letter: “I received with the enclos’d Letter an 
improv’d Compass for the Surveying of the Land sent me 
by Mr. Aaron Miller of New Jersey, with a request that 
I would lay it before the Society of Arts, which I will do 
whenever called upon for that purpose.” 

In consideration of the fact that the commemoration 
meeting just held in Philadelphia has been arranged by 
the American Philosophical Society, which was founded 
in 17438, it is interesting to note that in the Society’s 
archives there is preserved in manuscript “ A Proposal for 
Promoting Useful Knowledge among the British Planta- 
tions in America,” dated Philadelphia, May 14, 1743. The 
last paragraph of the paper reads as follows: “ Benjamin 
Franklin, the writer of this proposal, offers himself to 
serve the Society as their Secretary till they shall be pro- 
vided with one more capable.” 

It will be seen that this paper is dated before the for- 
mation of the Society of Arts. It was, however, read at 
a meeting on June 18, 1755, and is referred to on the min- 
utes. “A plan, drawn up by Mr. Benjamin Franklyn, of 
Pennsylvania, was read and judged to be an excellent 
design, if it can be put in practice, for the Improvement 
and Communication of Science amongst the British Colo- 





PROFESSOR RUTHERFORD (LEFT) AND PROFESSOR BRANDL (RIGHT), 
Representing German universities. 
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nies in America, and for carrying on literary correspond- 
ence in Europe, but this not being sent to the Society by 
Mr. Franklyn, nor coming within ye plan of this Society, 
no other notice could be taken of it than to order it be 
preserved.” 

When the movement now on foot to erect a mag- 
nificent mausoleum to the memory of Benjamin 
Franklin shall have taken concrete form, and 
when the massive pile of stone shall have raised 
its head above the ground, there could not be 
graven upon it a more fitting inscription than 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, MASTER PRINTER. 


“Franklin, statesman, philosopher, philan- 
thropist, scientist, but, more than all of these, 
Franklin, printer.” Such was the sentiment 
voiced by a speaker at the Franklin bi-centenary, 
held for a week in Philadelphia last year. Per- 
haps in all the biographies that have been written 
of the greatest American of his time, there is not 
a single sentence that so aptly sums up his life- 
work as this. His services in behalf of science, 





SIR GEORGE HOWARD DARWIN, F.R.S., son of the famous evolutionist, 
and MRS. DARWIN. 


his diplomacy at the court of France, his benevo- 
lence, wide in its scope, are great in themselves, 
but out of his lifework there stands that great 
figure of Franklin, the printer. In it we see that 
typification of the man of whom Emerson wrote — 
“blessed in that he has found his work.” 
Thousands of men in Philadelphia love and 
revere the memory of Benjamin Franklin: it is 
they who are to-day talking of the great mauso- 
leum that is to contain his remains. Few, com- 
paratively, knew where he was buried until the 
pomp and ceremony of the bi-centenary awak- 
ened in the Quaker City an unusual interest in 
the great printer’s life in that city. Until a few 
years ago, his grave was lost to sight in a corner 
of Christ Church burying-ground, hidden by a 
high brick wall. Then a section of the wall was 
removed and iron bars substituted. Hurrying 























DELEGATES ENTERING CHURCHYARD, 


business men — for the graveyard is in the center 
of a bustling wholesale district — saw the white 
slab, plainly marked: 


BENJAMIN 
AND 
DEBORAH 


FRANKLIN, 


1790. 


In April of 1906, beginning the seventeenth 
and lasting for a week, the plain grave of Benja- 
min Franklin was the center of one of the most 
unusual ceremonies in the history of an American 
municipality, a succession of observances in honor 





COMMANDER WINSLOW, 


The personal representative of the President, placing the Roosevelt 
wreath on Franklin’s grave. 


of the great printer that cost the city of Phila- 
delphia more than $20,000, voted by the city coun- 
cils, properly to observe the bi-centenary. 

A myriad of red, white and blue lights was 
draped about the massive Philadelphia City Hall, 
and from each of the four main entrances to that 
building was hung a gigantic kite, with a key 
hanging from the guy ropes, emblematic of one 
of Franklin’s greatest services to science. By 
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night the kite and key blazed forth in incandes- 
cent lights. 

Out of these ceremonies grew the desire to 
honor the memory of Franklin in some more sub- 
stantial manner, and among members of the 
American Philosophical Society, which he founded 
two hundred years ago, and which stands to-day 
in the front rank of bodies of its kind, the mauso- 
leum idea was freely discussed; and it is thought 








CHARLES CUSTIS HARRISON, 


Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, which Franklin founded, placing 
the wreath sent by the college on the grave. 


active steps will soon be adopted to raise funds for 
the final resting-place of Franklin’s remains. 

A king, a secretary of state, and one of the 
wealthiest men in the world were selected by the 
University of Pennsylvania as candidates for 
degrees in the ceremonies which that institution 
held as part of the bi-centenary. Franklin virtu- 
ally founded the University of Pennsylvania, 
when, as editor of the Pennsylvania Gazette, he 
printed his “ plan for the higher education of the 
youth of the colony,” and the university paid high 
tribute to his memory. King Edward, of Great 
Britain, was one of those to receive a degree; the 
French nation, through Ambassador Jusserand, 











PROFESSOR OF THE BERLIN UNIVERSITY OF SCIENCE 


Placing the wreath of that institution. Other delegates in background. 
Commander Winslow at left. 
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presented a magnificent gold medal commemora- 
tive of the event; Secretary of State Elihu Root 
was honored with a degree, as also was Andrew 
Carnegie, who, in turn, as Lord Rector of St. 
Andrew’s, conferred a degree upon the president 
of Radcliffe College, the nearest living descendant 
of Franklin. 

During the week’s celebration meetings of 
unusual interest were held in various halls of the 
city. Representatives of practically every scien- 
tific institution in the world were in attendance, 
and papers were presented at some of the gath- 
erings that have since become classic in the realms 
of scientific literature. 

At the simple grave itself the ceremonies were 
most impressive. From President Roosevelt a 
gigantic wreath was received and laid on the plain 
white marble slab. Then, in turn, representatives 





GRAND MASTER KENDRICK 


Addressing the delegation of the Grand Lodge, F. & A. M., from a temporary 
stand built outside the churchyard after the ceremony. The 
auditors are standing around Frunklin’s grave. 


of American and foreign universities, of the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, of the Masonic frater- 
nity and of the various bodies with which Frank- 
lin was identified, laid their wreaths on the 
grave and spoke brief eulogies of the man whose 
bi-centenary they were called together to mark. 
Outside the graveyard the flower of the State 
militia, together with a detachment of federal 
marines, present at the request of the President, 
stood with bared heads as the tributes were being 
spoken. Philadelphia had probably never wit- 
nessed so unique a celebration, and it is small 
wonder that the project to erect in that city an 
adequate monument to Franklin’s memory prom- 
ises to meet with the heartiest codperation of the 
citizens. 


ENGLISH AS IT IS UNDERSTOOD. 


A foreigner who was making strenuous efforts to learn 
the English language had a memorandum book in which 
he wrote all the new words he chanced to hear and their 
definitions as he understood them. He heard an actor say: 
“Qdd’s bodkins! But you wot not what I proclaimed.” 
He translated it thus: “Uneven needles! But you some- 
thing about electricity not what I am yelling.”— The 
Reflector. : 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE QUEST FOR PAPER STOCK. 
BY W. B. P. 

“JN advance in the price of paper is 
| invariably accompanied by explana- 
{ tions that while the demand is 
increasing, available raw material 
is decreasing. Some are so impressed 
by this obvious fact that they are 
ready to prophesy direful things if 
some substitute is not found for the useful arti- 
cle that is among the chiefest of our necessities. 
And when a far-sighted publisher, like Harms- 
worth — we use his trade name in preference to 
his title — purchases control of the pulp wood of 
a great island like Newfoundland, so that he may 
be free from worry as to his paper supply, there 
appears to be some excuse for curiosity as to what 
the future has in store. But there is no need for 
jeremiads on a possible decline of the graphic arts 
or even forebodings that their progress may be 
retarded by lack of paper. This is a virile age, 
and the old “tag” about necessity being the 
mother of invention is discredited only in that the 
genius of the day frequently anticipates our 
requirements, so that if a substitute were needed, 
it would be on the market before the paper men 
had a thought of closing up their mills. 

Those gentlemen, however, have no notion of 
allowing an opening for a new material to com- 
pete with their product. Paper is good enough for 
them, and the world over they are experimenting 
in laboratories and fields and forests in the quest 
for substances which they may turn into paper. 
In this country all sorts of strange and familiar 
grasses and woods are being developed and added 
to the long list of paper producers. While the new 
world has been exploring with courageous enthusi- 
asm, Egypt was looking backward, and claims that 
by reviving an industry that has been dead for 
over a thousand years, she has something to meet 
the needs of the twentieth century. The Egyp- 
tians are known to have produced a very fair 
paper from papyrus, but modern efforts to convert 
the grasses of the Nile into modern paper have 
failed, and it came to be generally conceded we 
could do nothing with the grass which proved so 
useful to the Egyptians. It appears, however, that 
after the seventh century of the Christian era, the 
papyrus-growing industry declined, and the grass 
with which latter-day papermakers wrestled pos- 
sessed none of the desired qualities of papyrus. 
Mr. Smedley Norton, author and explorer, real- 
izing this, obtained genuine papyrus seed in 
remote parts of the Holy Land, and began its culti- 
vation in the Nile valley. Several hundred acres 
are now under cultivation, and the Printers’ Reg- 
ister is of the opinion that success has crowned 
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Mr. Norton’s efforts. Samples of the plant have 
been worked up, and Dr. Querin Weirtz, analyst 
of the papermakers’ association of Great Britain, 
pronounces the pulp admirable for making paper. 

Egypt is a long way from America, but the 
revival of this ancient industry-on a large scale 
would relieve the pressure on our papermaking 
resources, which would tend to relieve the strain 
that has worried some persons. We should not, 
however, be content with such an indirect benefit 
from Mr. Norton’s apparent success. The variety 
of soil and range of climate permit of our farmers 
growing many crops that until a few years ago 
were thought to be indigenous to the Orient. If 
we can produce rice, oranges, raisins, tea and like 
crops in abundance, why not papyrus? 

A gentleman connected with the enterprise 
was interviewed by one of the London papers, and 
from his outline of how they do it, it seems to us 
there is here an opening for a new industry: 

“The papyrus plant grows in water, and 
ranges from seven to ten feet high,” the gentle- 
man is reported to have said. ‘ Three crops can 
be gathered in the year — say, January, April and 
October — and all that the plant needs is irriga- 
tion now and then. This will be easy, as the land 
where the papyrus is growing is under the level of 
the Nile. It has to be plowed only once in five 
years, and that very deeply, so that, with cheap 
labor, the cost of production will not be great. 

“We shall have seven or eight hundred acres 
under cultivation at first, and shall be able to send 
over about one hundred thousand tons of raw 
material in the first twelve months, commencing 
next spring. To start with, we shall have it made 
into pulp in British factories, but later we shall 
have our own mill on the spot, so that the cost of 
freight will be considerably lessened when we 
export the material from Egypt in the form of 
pulp. Experiments have proved that the yield of 
papyrus pulp, after bleaching, is much larger than 
that of esparto pulp, and it is exceedingly strong. 
In the old days the natives used to make suits of 
clothes and boats out of the paper made from 
papyrus. We shall make paper for newspapers 
and books, and also for wall decoration.” 

If, as is claimed, this concern can make a bet- 
ter quality of paper at a cheaper price than any 
yet made, the venture is worthy the consideration 
of capitalists and of our Government. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is justly proud of its achieve- 
ments as an experimenter, and does this not 
present a golden opportunity? The uses to which 
the ancients put papyrus proves that the possibili- 
ties are limitless. There is no need for dreaming. 
We commend the suggestion to the Hon. Oscar S. 
Straus and to the Hon. James Wilson, Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
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NON-INFLAMMABLE CELLULOID. 
T has been the effort of inventors for 
a number of years past to produce 
celluloid which is not explosive or 
inflammable — something that at 
most will only carbonize and not 
burst into flame or trickle in a 
———— flow like melting sealing-wax, set- 
ting fire to any inflammable substance that may 
come in the way. Numbers of solutions have been 
offered, but so far none have come into practical 
use. It is quite an important point for the print- 
ing crafts to find it possible to secure in the 
not-distant future a non-inflammable material, in 
sheet form, as a substitute for celluloid in its pres- 
ent rapidly inflammable condition. This material 
is much used in novelty printing. Beautiful and 
lasting effects are easily secured if the precaution 
is taken to use a material incorporated with the 
printing-ink that is to some extent a solvent of the 
celluloid; this will cause the ink to become a part 
of the substance on which the impression is made, 
thus preventing rubbing or flaking off. Celluloid 
sheets used for printing purposes are usually 
highly glazed and, being non-porcus, the surface 
will not absorb the ink the same as papers do. 
Very curiously, when celluloid sheets are cemented 
with an acetone-cellulose cement to another mate- 
rial, as for instance a block of wood, the high 
inflammability of the celluloid when unattached is, 
to a large extent, neutralized, undoubtedly due to 
the fact that, as only one side of the sheet is 
exposed to the air, not sufficient oxygen can reach 
the material to form rapid combustion, and the 
celluloid only chars, without bursting into flame; 
but as soon as the air reaches both sides of a sheet, 
it is a fairly good explosive, and the resulting 
flame does not wait on the order of its coming or 
going, but suddenly forms a pyrotechnical display 
that bodes ill for the security of other inflamma- 
ble materials in the immediate vicinity. 

A British inventor has recently patented in 
Italy a material that has all the properties of cellu- 
loid, except that of inflammability. It is said to be 
formed by mixing with the base material — cellu- 
lose or pyroxylin— when in a liquid state, glue, 
gum arabic and colza oil, and subsequently free- 
ing it from sediment by various processes, and 
thereafter treating the clarified mass in the usual 





manner. 

It has been suggested that tungstate of lead, 
incorporated in the cellulose, would materially 
lower its inflammability. Whatever is used to 
bring about this desirable result must not detract 
from the general physical characteristics of the 
material as now recognized in the arts. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
T is not always the man who rushes around 
the room making the greatest clatter who 
does the most work. 





THE INLAND PRINTER is now on sale on all ele- 
vated and subway news-stands in New York. 





IN the instruction of apprentices the building 
of character is of as great, if not greater, impor- 
tance than craftsmanship. 





WHEN one gazes on cheap ink, on poor stock, 
from type antiquated as to face and old as to 
metal, he must be convinced that injudicious par- 
simony is the cause of many failures among 
printers. . ee 


By overwhelmingly negativing the proposal to 
increase the officers’ salaries, the members of the 
International Typographical Union probably con- 
vinced the aforesaid officials that they were right 
when they declared strikes unprofitable ventures. 





THE inmates of an Austrian lunatic asylum 
are publishing a paper “ written by the mad for 
the mad,” which would not be such an inappro- 
priate motto for the journals of defeated candi- 
dates on the day after the votes are counted. But 
perhaps only the insane are really candid. 





Mr. J. PIERPONT MorRGAN has been buying 
original Caxtons and Schoeffers for sums that 
would have appeared fabulous to those worthies. 
It would delight thousands upon thousands of fol- 
lowers of the art to feast their eyes on these treas- 
ures, and we trust Mr. Morgan may consent to 
some plan whereby this natural and elevating 
desire may be gratified. 





THE new London publishers’ association has 
selected as active secretary one of the assistant 
secretaries of the union. This may be taken as an 
earnest of a desire for peace, or as an indication 
that the publishers intend carrying the war into 
the enemy’s camp, according to the temperament 
of the critic and his estimate of the ex-walking 
delegate and now employers’ representative. 





“ CHARACTER as a citizen and efficiency as a 
craftsman” henceforth will be the qualifications 
necessary for membership in the London Society 
of Compositors. This announcement is made by 
T. E. Naylor, the new secretary of the organiza- 
tion, who adds: ‘“ We have begun to pay more 
attention to this than we have previously done, 
and decline to grant cards to those who can not 
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show a certain proficiency in the trade. ; 
We will have efficient members.” ‘ The wonder is 
that this was not done long ago,” comments the 
Printing Machinery Record. 





IN the whirl of political and economic changes 
the employing printers of Moscow, Russia, have 
not forgotten a natural béte noire of their kind 
who is a true cosmopolitan. They have taken 
steps to stop the merry game of dead-beat and 
slow-paying customers. If the Russians succeed 
in “making good” on this proposition, they will 
be entitled to a place in the front rank as business 
printers. 


THE country printer has a better chance to 
develop himself in his trade, usually, than has the 
printer of the city. In the country office the 
printer has a chance at everything, and if he is 
ambitious and uses his head, the road to advance- 
ment is open. The country printer should study 
designing and lettering and apply this knowledge 
to his trade. Does any one challenge this state- 
ment? 


THE graphic arts men of South Africa are 


unhappy. They secured a twenty-five per cent. 


duty on printed matter, but it did not make. the 
wheels go round perceptibly, and now we read 
that there are “ bitter complaints ” and a demand 
that the impost be doubled. Whether a tariff tax 
benefits the trade will always be a moot question, 
but we commend the experience of the South 
Africans to the serious consideration of those 
British printers who desire to erect a tariff 
wall. It would also be interesting to know to 
what extent the much-exploited “ manufacturing 
clause” in the cqpyright law has benefited print- 
ers by giving them more work. 





THE drummer is a necessity in the commercial 
world, but he can not accomplish everything, 
mainly because with all his push and enterprise 
he can not go everywhere. That expert in mer- 
chandising, Printers’ Ink, shows why very clearly 
in the following paragraph: “The successful 
man, the man with money, is nearly always a busy 
man; too busy to grant a personal interview 
except on matters relating to his own business. 
But into his private office and his home, where the 
solicitor, the salesman and the promoter can not 
penetrate, the newspaper, the trade journal, and 
the magazine find their way.” In other words, 
good advertising media never sleep. 





THE writer of “Discursions of a Retired 
Printer,” now appearing in this journal, is pre- 
paring an illustrated history of typography and 
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typemaking in America. The assistance of all 
who take an interest in the sentimental and his- 
torical side of our art-craft is invited. This 
assistance can at present be given to the best 
advantage by sending to “ Retired Printer,” care 
Inland Printer Company, 110 Nassau street, New 
York city, lists and descriptions ofall books, old 
specimen-books and catalogues, prints, pictures, 
curiosities, ancient tools and appliances, and his- 
torical and biographical data which may be in the 
possession of our readers. All pertinent sugges- 
tions will be gladly received. 





BUSINESS graft must cease, says the British 
Federation of Master Printers, in its notification 
to the trade that with the new year the acceptance 
or tendering of gifts or “ considerations ” in con- 
nection with a sale of goods constitutes a misde- 
meanor. The new act is evidently an honest effort 
to stamp out an evil practice, being very explicit 
in its definitions and providing for heavy fines and 
imprisonment. Though there may not be many 
arrests for violation of the law, its enactment will 
do much toward eliminating this species of busi- 
ness dishonesty, as the adoption of a measure of 
this kind is really tangible evidence of a quicken- 
ing of the public conscience. Britain and Ger- 
many having set the example, we may reasonably 
expect American commercial bodies to ask legis- 
lative assistance in extirpating this species of 
graft. 


IN the preparation of specimen books of 
papers, showing the various effects of designing, 
typography, presswork and colors, the several 
paper mills have shown wonderful ingenuity and 
taste. Among these sumptuous creations from 
the point of beauty and utility the recent produc- 
tions of the Mittineague Paper Company are 
unusually notable. This company is offering 
three books at cost for the present, and THE 
INLAND PRINTER feels it is doing its subscribers 
a distinct service in recommending them to take 
advantage of the privilege. The books are valu- 
able for reference and for inspiration. They are 
an acquisition to any collection, and assuredly 
can not long remain at the price set by the com- 
pany. The price must certainly advance until the 
issue is exhausted, and then they will come within 
the “rare edition” class, and be held at fancy 
figures. : 

“‘Far-OFF fields look green” is a well-worn 
adage that the country printer should carefully 
ponder. The attractions of the city are almost 
beyond the power of the average country printer 
to resist. He wants to come and do the big things 
that he sees described in the trade papers. He 
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wants to come and perfect himself. So he writes 
to get a job in the city. The candid truth is that 
the printing trade in the cities is perforce con- 
ducted on factory lines; notably so in the larger 
offices. The head jobber and his assistants have 
proved their worth, and all fine work goes to them. 
The foreman is not going to make experiments 
with new men. Such are put to doing routine 
work, catalogues, tariffs, and mechanical composi- 
tion. The wages are larger than in the country, 
true enough, but considering the comfort of living, 
the lower cost, the healthfulness, and the social 
conditions, the country printer is to be envied by 
his city brother rather than the reverse. 





IT is well to acquire the notebook habit. 
Americans have not yet acquired it. They feel 
that they can carry all they want to know in their 
heads. Some men carry their business office in 
their hats. But their business is usually very 
small, or confined to one item. The American 
printer visits a city to gather new ideas or some 
special facts regarding his trade. He ignores the 
notebook. Not so the Englishman, the German 
and, least of all, the Jap. These are equipped 
with notebooks. Every fact is jotted down, 
names, addresses, suggestions, etc. They are 
written up and enlarged on in a special book in 
the evening at the hotel or lodging place while 
everything is fresh in mind. An _ individual 
department of reference is speedily built up. In 
addition to creating steadiness and a purposeful 
character the inherent value of the habit and the 
records is enhanced by the peculiar pleasure that 
accompanies the conscious acquirement of useful 
and money-making knowledge. 





THE improvement in appearance of the adver- 
tising columns of daily papers and popular maga- 
zines is a fair index of how job printing has 
advanced. While workmanship is responsible for 
much of the pleasing change, the variety of faces 
used and the frequent introduction of new ones 
have played no small part. This has had a great 
effect on purchasers of printing who do not adver- 
tise. Accustomed to seeing modern type in the 
daily papers and magazines, they want to see 
something even more up to date and more novel 
in their commercial work. To meet this demand, 
the job-printer must be as alert as the society 
dame to see that his “dress” is of a fashionable 
character. Taste in type-faces, as in everything 


else, is fickle, but that is an additional reason why 
it should be — must be — catered to if one would 
be a success. To do so may be expensive, but it is 
enterprise of the sort that draws trade. The con- 
solation prize lies in the fact that great stocks of 
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new material are not needed. With faces in such 
variety, a judicious selection — a touch here and 
there — will serve to give an old but serviceable 
dress a sufficiently fashionable air to please fas- 
tidious customers. 





“ BLINDERS” are put on horses, mules and 
donkeys so that their range of vision will be con- 
fined to the business before them—or behind 
them — fully recognizing the bull. This is a com- 
parison that we are about to apply to printing- 
office usages, but we desire to deprecate any idea 
that it is intended to join with that class which 
thinks it a point of merit to be incessantly snarl- 
ing and jeering at the alleged stupidity of printers. 
Not at all. Custom is a hard thing to change. A 
man who has learned his trade in a certain way 
and has done good work is very chary of innova- 
tions. But to a certain extent he is wearing blind- 
ers. Blinders may be good for a horse and its 
congeners, but is a bad handicap to a man. Now 
for the direct application let us take instruction 
in job composition, or “ decorative typography.” 
How is the average youth taught to do jobwork? 
He is given reprint jobs to set until he absorbs the 
idea that-a bill-head calls for such and such a style, 


‘a card for another, and so on. He simply follows 


what some one else has done before him, and the 
one before him follows some one else, and so the 
printer has been “milling” for years. With so 
few exceptions that they are almost nil, the printer 
has created no new styles of job composition. 
What has been accomplished has been the work 
of artists — men outside the printing-office. Then 
some sagacious printer has jumped the fence, 
and others in increasing numbers have followed. 
Looking at the proposition with an open mind, it 
is obvious that it can make no difference whether 
designs and ornamental letters are made with a 
pencil or a brush or with stencils or stampings on 
paper as with type — the same fundamental prin- 
ciples of design are the roots from which all must 
grow to an expressive individuality. In other 
words let the printer study the principles of design 
and apply those principles to his specific work 
and be sufficient to himself. The printer does not 
know his strength or his adaptability. Let him 
take his blinders off. If he learns to do hand- 
lettering also—a very easy and a very pleasing 
diversion —he will develop a power for self- 
improvement that it is hard to overestimate. The 
tendency is for the larger offices to have an artist 
to lay out the work, and the printer follows orders. 
The printer should be sufficient to himself. We 
hear much of “artist printers,” but artist 
abominations would be nearer the truth. Let the 
printer take the blinders off and exercise his 
undoubted ability to truly rank as an “ artist.” 
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ORIGINALITY IN TYPEFOUNDING. 


HE author of “Discursions of a Retired 
Printer ” invites additions, emendations and 
criticisms of his presentation of facts. In this 
he has shown wisdom. Conscious or unconscious 
preferences have always been the foes of historic 
accuracy, and if the great historians of nations 
and of peoples had been able to submit their work 
in progress, as the “ Retired Printer” is doing, 
the value of the completed works would have 
been incalculably increased. ‘“ Prove all things, 
hold fast by that which is true” is the effort 
evidently of the ‘“ Retired Printer.”’ There are 
some retiring printers who, judging by their 
occasional criticisms of the products of the type- 
founders, pressbuilders and paperdealers, would 
usurp the attributes of Omnipotence and do things 
that these people who have been striving for years 
toward perfecting what is perfectible, could not 
approach. Let this be as it may, the “ Retired 
Printer ” speaks of originality in typefounding. 
We would modestly inquire: to what test shall we 
resort to decide a question of originality? Let us 
take the products of one of the foundries, Barn- 
hart Brothers & Spindler, which the “ Retired 
Printer ” thinks showed no originality. When 
a man makes a thing that he esteems to be differ- 
ent and better for its purpose than some other 
things, and desires to sell this fruit of his brain 
and enterprise, the Government gives opportunity 
and protects him in his rights if the creation 
proves to be, in the judgment of the trained Gov- 
ernment experts, “ original ’”’— patentable. The 
courts will sustain these decisions except in the 
face of absolute proof of error. “ Litigated ” 
patents are invulnerable. The firm referred to 
has made, patented and litigated typefounding 
machines. If these machines were not valuable 
and novel there would have been no need to liti- 
gate them. But, having been invented, made, 
patented and litigated, there is a reasonable 
assumption of “ originality.” So far as type-faces 
are concerned the same holds true, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of litigation. It may well be under- 
stood that the mental attitude of the firm in cases 
where their faces have been imitated has been 
that of one who should say, “It is easier to do 
something newer still than to contest for that 
which we have used and which we have already 
widely distributed.””’ Barnhart Brothers & Spin- 


dler have patented scores of popular type-faces. 
If a patent is not granted for originality, what 
then is a patent granted for? When one becomes 
dogmatic in matters of taste he is on dangerous 
ground —for he is on debatable ground. Space 
does not permit of listing the faces of type on 
which Barnhart Brothers & Spindler have received 
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patent protection. In another section of this jour- 
nal they will be found listed. 

So it will be seen as before stated that in the 
process of sifting the statements and rumors and 
getting the facts the “ Retired Printer” will 
realize his ambition, and THE INLAND PRINTER 
itself has pleasure in lending what aid it can in 
that direction. 


IN UNION IS THERE STRENGTH ? 
HE INLAND PRINTER has many times 
urged that a union membership should give 
some guarantee of efficiency. Many unionists 
maintain that it does, while others, more frank, 
admit the desirability of such a standard, but con- 
cede that their organizations have not endeavored 
to establish it, mainly because it is impossible to 
do so. Other unionists there are who blandly 
assert that competency is not within the province 
of union inquiry — that all who can work at the 
trade are of necessity fish for the union net, and 
employers, being judges of efficiency, can engage 
those who are pleasing to them. With the excep- 
tion of the first-mentioned contingent — who are 
merely bluffing and deceive only themselves — 
there is much to be said on behalf of the position 
taken by these unionists. 

It may be that the unions do not select appren- 
tices and are in self-protection compelled to con- 
trol as many as possible of the craftsmen which 
fate or the employers bring into the competitive 
zone. But is this absolute indifference necessary 
or beneficial to the craft? Does it strengthen or 
weaken the organization? At this distance it 
appears British printing-trade unions have made 
a greater pretense to make membership a creden- 
tial of some degree of competency than have their 
American fellows. Some of those who delight to 
preach at the latter have told them to copy after 
John Bull in this respect, and they would find 
their pathway much freer from obstacles. The 
apprenticeship system has not gone by the board 
so thoroughly with them as with us, which may 
be responsible for a greater proportion of capable 
workmen. Doubtless the unions have done what 
they could to keep alive a sentiment favorable to 
maintaining an apprenticeship system, but they 
have not made competency a test of membership. 
At least the largest of all local unions — the Lon- 
don Society of Compositors—has not. This body of 
twelve or thirteen thousand men — the exact fig- 
ures are not at hand — after years of indifference 
has decided on a change of front. And it is all the 
more significant that this determination should be 
come to after the society has been confronted by 
trade and financial difficulties which compelled 
the membership to take stock of its assets. 
According to the chief officer, Secretary Naylor, 
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the inefficient craftsman is decidedly detrimental 
to the prestige of the society, and it is announced 
that hereafter the incompetent will not be admit- 
ted. He says: ‘“ The society has begun to pay 
more attention to competency than it has pre- 
viously done, and now declines to grant cards to 
those who can not show a certain proficiency at 
the trade. It will have efficient members.” Mr. 
Naylor opines that persistence in this policy will 
result in practically every printing-office relying 
upon the society for its labor supply, whereas now 
many large firms hold aloof. 

That so large and old an organization as Mr. 
Naylor’s finds it desirable — perhaps necessary — 
to right-about face on this important question 
should hearten those American unionists who have 
contended for adherence to the straight and nar- 
row path of trade efficiency. They have also pow- 
erful arguments right at home. The eight-hour 
strike demonstrated in a remarkable way how the 
inefficient may become a burden to so strongly 
intrenched a body as the International Typo- 
graphical Union. It is an open secret that much 
of the vast sum paid in strike benefits went to 
incompetent members, who were put on the roll 
because they were unemployed, and who remained 
as beneficiaries in some localities long after the 
strikers of average proficiency had _ secured 
employment. These unfortunates — victims of a 
helter-skelter custom, and as much sinned against 
as sinning — probably are responsible for one- 
third of the cost of the strike, and its managers 
would perhaps credit them with more than that 
proportion of the work that fell on their shoul- 
ders. If in normal times, and in all its activities 
the typographical union’s deficients are anything 
like the load they are in a strike, then the organi- 
zation is paying a great price for mere numbers 
‘and the privilege of keeping supposedly effec- 
tive (?) ammunition from the enemy. As the old 
law of cause and effect is ever active, what is true 
of the big typographical union is true of other 
labor organizations. Apart from any idealistic 
notion of improving the status of the craft, the 
unions have an abundance of material reasons for 
questioning the wisdom of the open-door policy 
that generally prevails. 





WHAT ARE YOUR TROUBLES? 
E are all interdependent. That is, Simpson 


may have had an experience in his printing- 
office with a certain kind of work, and having 
found a way out of his difficulty, has made a 
record of the circumstance and filed it away for 
reference — that is, if Simpson is a systematic 
man. If not systematic he probably has not for- 
gotten, but just used the tablets of his memory. 
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Jones may be struggling through or just antici- 
pating the experience that Simpson had. But 
Jones may have something filed away that would 
benefit Simpson just as much as Simpson could 
benefit him at this juncture. It would be good 
business if Simpson and Jones could get together 
once in a while. Probably half the continent 
divides them, however. So far as the troubles in 
printing are concerned, there are a host of Simp- 
sons and as many prototypes of Jones, and then 
one can imagine all the vexing problems that these 
Simpsons and Joneses know about and want to tell 
of if they can get a fair trade for their knowledge 
in something that they need to know and have not 
the time to work out. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, like other high-grade 
technical papers, is made up of these “ trades.” 
But it would like to still further emphasize the 
idea. 

’ Have you had trouble with your presswork? or 
in your composing-room? or your bindery? What 
was the trouble and how did you overcome it, if 
you did overcome it? Write and tell us about it. 
Perhaps some one knows a better or a simpler 
way. Perhaps your experience will be a help to 
some one that will give a word of help in return 
to you or some one else. 





POSTAL RATES ON PRINTED MATTER. 

OW that Congress is about to claim the center 
L of the stage, it behooves every good citizen 
to keep his eye on the capitol. It may be, as some - 
wiseacres predict, that little of great importance 
will be enacted at this session, but nevertheless 
the foundation will be laid for much future law- 
building. Especially is this true of postal regula- 
tions, in which followers of the graphic art are 
vitally interested. At its last session Congress 
authorized the appointment of a commission to 
inquire into the vexed question of second-class 
mail matter, which may be briefly said to include 
newspapers and periodicals. The commission has 
been hearing evidence, and the briefs submitted 
to it indicate the possibility of its recommenda- 
tions covering a wide field, which may finally lead 
to opening up the whole subject of the rates to be 
charged on printed matter. There are those who 
desire a reduction in the letter. rate and the cost 
thereof placed on printed matter, but just which 
class shall be so burdened most of these gentle- 
men have no particular care. Then there are the 
publishers of the great dailies who are positive 
the Government makes money out of them, but 
feel that magazines are unprofitable, and think it 
just to charge a weekly postage on circulation 
within the country of publication as well as to 
limit the scope of clubbing and premium schemes. 
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This and much more that is very comfortable to 
the metropolitan newspaper-makers, but makes 
hard sledding for the publisher who is sweating 
blood to keep his subscription list at anywhere 
from one thousand to ten thousand, as the case 
may be. These in turn freely admit that 
“ abuses ” have arisen, but do not believe “ legiti- 
mate” publishers are responsible for them. It 
is some wicked fellows who do not print “ legiti- 
mate” papers who are the cause of postal woes, 
and they should be made to pay the damages. 
And so the merry game goes on. 

At this writing it looks as though if any 
change is made it will bear with a heavy hand on 
publications which are not exactly magazines or 
newspapers, but which enjoy the second-class 
privileges, and are made in commercial establish- 
ments. It is palpable that a heavier postage rate 
— not to say an excessive one — would compel a 
reduction in size or quality or number of issues in 
the case of many, and suspension in the case of 
others in this class. In their field, these publica- 
tions are every whit as efficient as the great and 
little purveyors of news, and are as deserving of 
considerate treatment at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. But they are not so situated that they can 
so effectively make their merits known or their 
influence felt. They do not represent in them- 
selves “business interests” or great property 
rights; they do not directly employ legions of 
workmen or own immense plants. But through 
employing printers and lithographers, these ugly 
ducklings give work to many printers, electro- 
typers, binders and so forth and so on, to say 
nothing of keeping the wheels of many machines 


a-turning. In a most substantial way they repre- 


sent business interests, and the employment of 
labor and capital—the tangible evidences of 
which are to be found in the plants of contractors 
who do the work. 

The postal questions now raised are complex 
and difficult of solution, and it is not easy to get 
at the truth, but each may feel perfectly safe in 
following the lead of the New York Board of 
Trade, which, on April 13, adopted the following 
self-explanatory preamble and resolution: 


WHEREAS, Books, periodicals, newspapers and other 
printed matter disseminate and preserve useful informa- 
tion, advance civilization, and increase and facilitate busi- 
ness, it is wise to provide for their distribution at as low 
a rate as can be afforded, and as attempts to classify and 
discriminate have a tendency to repress or injure useful 
enterprises, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this board the postage 
on all classes of printed matter should be uniform. 


The Board of Trade takes a broad view of the 
question, and the trade could not ask for more. 
Though we have organizations and to spare, they 
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do not seem to be prepared to effectively protect 
the interests of the craft in this matter. In the 
absence of a properly organized defensive cam- 
paign, it falls on individuals to do battle for their 
interests. The suggestion we make may be trite, 
but by it much may be accomplished. It is the 
time-worn suggestion that every craftsman in- 
form his representative and senators that he is 
deeply interested, and would like to be kept posted 
as to what the Postal Commission and Congress 
is doing or going to do with the rates for second- 
class matter. They should be told emphatically 
that the trade is opposed to any change which will 
even tend to increase the cost of sending printed 
matter through the mails. So far as we have 
seen, it has not been proved that — making due 
allowance for work done for the Government — 
the Postoffice Department has a deficit; or, if one 
there be, that printed matter is responsible for it. 
Until the latter is proved beyond all doubt, there 
is no valid reason why rates should be raised. 
The suggestion is of course not born of a suspi- 
cion that any official or other body would take 
undue advantage of any branch of the business. 
It is the knowledge that more harm is begot of 
ignorance than through malice that we urge the 
craft to see that Congress does not commit an 
injustice unwittingly. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of things other than liberty, among them 
the avoidance of mischievous, hurtful and 
unnecessary legislation. 





THE POUND RATE ON SECOND-CLASS MATTER IS 
GIVEN TO THE PUBLIC. 

It is a mistake to regard publishers as the beneficiaries 
of the pound rate of postage. It was a costly innovation 
for them. In the early days the postage was paid by the 
subscriber to the local postmaster. When the low pound 
rate came in, the publishers being required to prepay the 
postage, they did not add it to their subscription price, but 
paid it out of their own pockets. To many this was an 
added expense of thousands of dollars a year; to all, it 
was a considerable expense. When the rate was reduced 
from 2 cents a pound to 1, the publisher gave the sub- 
scriber the benefit of the reduction in postage and con- 
tinued to give him both this benefit and that of the fall in 
price of white paper in the form of lower subscription 
prices. It was not philanthropy. It was the effect of 
competition. Daily newspapers went down from 5 cents 
a copy to 3, 2 and 1; weeklies from $3 to $4 a year to $1, 
and often to 50, 25 or even 10 cents; monthlies from $4 
to $3, $2 or $1, and many good ones to 50, 25 and some to 
10 cents. The benefit has all accrued to the public.— 
John J. Hamilton. 





THE KIND DESIRED. 
A well-known Washington architect who has just 
returned from Boston, says Harper’s Weekly, is chortling 
over a good joke on that correct and literary city. He 


says that in the reading-room of one of the most exclusive 
clubs in the Hub there is a sign that reads: 
: ONLY LOW CONVERSATION PERMITTED HERE. 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RELIEF ENGRAV- 
INGS, ESPECIALLY RELATING TO HALF-TONES. 


NO. XI.— BY N. 8. AMSTUTZ.* 


7M HE presentation of enlarged negative 
ba Ty tone values, in the December num- 


ies ber will no doubt give food for much 






74 consideration. It is not intended to 
open any controversial points, hence 
the reference to “normal” screen 

- distance is not made with the inten- 
tion of establishing a dogma to which. all shall 
make obeisance. This would be absurd, and is 
quite unnecessary. If one has normal copy, the 
photographic steps need not be specially forced 
in the high lights or shadows, but when dots will 
not start in the shadows, they must be given a 
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.1795; the first working out at nine and three- 
quarters per cent; the second to seventy-one and 
eight-tenths per cent; and the last to seventeen 
and ninety-five hundredths per cent. In round 
figures they would stand ten per cent of the total 
time given to the shadows, seventy-two per cent 
to the straight exposure, and eighteen per cent to 
the high lights. 

It is really not proper to charge the ten per 
cent exposure to the shadows, as this time only 
had to do with the white paper flash, the seventy- 
two per cent time causing these “ flash dots” to 
grow in seven minutes to the size shown in the 
enlargements of Figs. 58, 59, 60 and 61 as Figs. 
71, 72 and 73 of the December number. The 
operator who simply slavishly follows by rote 
any tabulated or other data, where there are so 


Tanze No. X.— Showing a suggested form of Operator’s Record. 
(The 24th consecutive table of this half-tone series.) 
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“boost ” through a white paper “‘ flash ” exposure, 
and when the reflected light coming from a high- 
light portion of the subject is of insufficient 
intensity to carry the dot-formation to the proper 
point, without overdoing the shadows and middle 
tones, recourse must be had to a large stop. 


RELATION OF SEPARATE EXPOSURES TO WHOLE. 


The total exposure given for Figs. 58 to 61 
inclusive was 9.75 minutes. One minute was 
given to the shadows— about one-tenth of the 
whole time; seven minutes to the middle tones — 
about seven-tenths; one and three-quarter min- 
utes for the high lights — about one-sixth. The 
proportionate exposures, exactly stated, relative 
to the whole, were, for the smallest 14 inch diame- 
ter stop, which was used for the shadows, .0975; 
for the middle-sized 5-16 inch diameter stop, .718, 
and for the 9-16 inch diameter high-light stop, 





* Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London; 
and Associate Member American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


many variable factors, will never develop into a 
resourceful craftsman. 


OPERATOR’S RECORD. 


The keeping of exposure records, as suggested 
in this article (Table No. X, the 24th of this 
series), is recommended, and for the further rea- 
son that there are many varying conditions which 
can not easily be anticipated in tables, descriptions 
of methods or instructions for operation. If a given 
set of conditions are fulfilled, the results will be 
more uniform in comparison among themselves 
than if the conditions had not been duplicated, 
but the work will not likely bear the stamp of 
individuality that it will when an operator’s dis- 
cerning judgment is added to the hints disclosed 
in the compilation of any data bearing on special 
tests or ordinary routine operations. 


UNAVOIDABLE SMALL DIMENSIONS—A COMPARISON. 


A word as to the necessity for recognizing the 
dimensional minutize which are found in half- 








tone practice, not by way of justifying their use, 
because processing can not be carried on without 
dealing with them, whether recognized or not, but 
to point out the incongruity of admitting a small 
unit into regular daily use in one field of the 
graphic arts —the point system in type composi- 
tion— and not pay any attention to the more 
vital aspect of small dimensions in half-toning. 


Taste No. Y.— Showing the decimal equivalents for common 
fractions varying by sixty-fourths of an inch, with areas and the 
sides of equivalent squares (25th of this series). 
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Every printer or compositor knows the effect that 
but a thousandth of an inch added to each letter 
of a line has in causing its extension. Suppose 
there were fifty letters and spaces in a normal 
line, which was three and five-sixteenths inches 
long and but the one ten-thousandth of an inch 
was added to each letter and spac¢e, the whole 
addition to the line would be five-thousandths of 
an inch or one-half of a hundredth of an inch. In 
a line of double this length, letters and spaces, it 
would be extended one-hundredth of an inch. If 
the addition to each letter and space was ten times 
larger, or one-thousandth of an inch, then the line 
of fifty characters would lengthen out to five one- 
hundredths of an inch, or more than one thirty- 
second of an inch. In compositors’ parlance, such 
a case would be stated slightly different — in the 
vernacular, of parts of picas —the fundamental 
principle, however, remaining the same, in which, 
unless an accumulating error is eliminated, the 
wrong effect will go on increasing as many times 
as the smallest error is used; hence the greatest 
accuracy is no larger than the smallest error, 
which must be recognized. 








TOO TECHNICAL. 


Of course, it may be said again, that the 
matter is too deep, that the practical man can not 
understand it, but the author begs to ask who 
devised the screen and who set its dimensional 
limits to such a minutiz that from the center of 
one line to another of a 150-line screen is but 6.6 
thousandths of an inch and a 200-line screen but 
5 thousandths of an inch, while a 400-line screen, 
which is not the curiosity any longer that it was 
some time ago, has but 214 thousandths of an inch 
between centers of lines, and with a ratio of 1:1 
the screen opening is but 114, thousandths of an 
inch. 

_ The sooner processworkers get away from the 
implied “ blacksmithing atmosphere” and come 
to realize that there is much more to be found out 
about the work which they follow daily than many 
of the best workers and investigators now know, 
they will rise to the occasion and do some digging, 
for, manifestly, the results of these researches 
can not be poured into even receptive minds with- 
out an active willingness. A greater perfection of 
the art will surely follow a greater familiarity 
with the fundamental details, and in consequence 
there will be fewer negatives to make over and a 
less number of etchings to remake, and, all in all, 
the craftsman will find he is in possession of 
definite data. How many operators keep a daily 
record book, showing the date, character of copy, 
reduction, camera extension, screen, screen dis- 
tance, stop sizes and exposures for each, and a 
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column for remarks? The number is small indeed, 
yet how valuable would such a record become to 
the person making it; he would, in short, by this 
very process become scientific, because to be so is 
simply to be orderly, and to note and classify 
observations. 

DAILY RECORD BOOKS. 


A suggested form of record columns is given 
in Table No. X (the 24th of this series). The 
keeping of such a daily record would, in a short 
time, give the worker data not in possession of 
any one else and enable him to check up the 
coérdination between the calculated conditions 
and those under which his exposures were made. 
The calculated dimensions would place the oper- 
ator in possession of such data as would enable 
him to speedily determine whether to work above 
or below the theoretical requirements. If there 
were no variable factors in the “ copy ” as to con- 
trasts of light and shade and toning color, and the 
diffraction and irradiation effects were always the 
same, the necessity for modifying the calculated 
dimensions would not exist; hence the necessity 
for the “ man behind the gun ” to know from noted 
observations how to manipulate his mechanism to 
suit the variable conditions which are found in 
ordinary practice. In short, the calculations will 
place him at once in possession of the probable 
middle ground, so that he will have about the same 
“elbow room” on either side of this median posi- 
tion, instead of having it all on one side and none 
on the other. 


DIAGRAMS — MATHEMATICS. 


In order that practical workers may be able to 
see, in the shape of diagrams, the conditions under 
which the test exposures, Figs. 58 to 64 inclusive, 
were made, drawings have been produced so as to 
show the screen distances to scale, each drawing 
carrying its own scale so as to be reproduced on 
the zine etching. These are shown alongside the 
calculated conditions, so that it will be easy to 
study them by comparison. It should be stated 
that all the diagrams are drawn on planes par- 
allel to the screen lines. 

Fig. 80 shows a large number of screen-line 
shadows and the interrelated conditions of screen 
distance, lens aperture, camera extension, screen 
pitch, screen opening, etc. The letters c:a::b:d 
are also shown in this form, and in their proper 
places attached to the dimensions to which they 
apply. Processworkers should not allow the pres- 
ence of these symbols to cause them to have all 
sorts of visions of algebra, calculus and higher 
mathematics. The person who does not daily 
refer to figures in making calculations is wholly 
excusable if he “ shies ” a bit on mathematics. To 


allay any fears that may have cropped up, or 


which now are just forming, it is apropos to say 
that these cabalistic symbols are simply used as a 
basis of short-hand, “a lazy man’s expedient,” in 
order to save writing. ‘“c” stands arbitrarily for 
the two words “screen distance.” Now it saves 
much time to be able to condense fourteen letters 
into one, thus the operator will gradually come to 
think of screen distance and the letter “c” as 
meaning the same thing, no more and no less; 
likewise, “a ” stands for two other words, “ screen 
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Fie. 80.— Shows the dimensions of aperture and screen distance to the 
same scale. The screen opening is shown about double the size required by 
the scale for ‘‘c” and “b.” 


opening”; “b” similarly is a substitute for 
“camera extension” and “d” takes the place of 
“lens aperture.” 

With this explanation it is thought the 
“bogey ” man will have taken his departure. One 
word more as to the meaning of the single and 
double colons in the proportion c:a::b:d. Trans- 
lated into ordinary vernacular, this aggregation 
of signs simply means that the screen distance (c) 
is to (:) the screen opening (a) as (::) the cam- 
era extension (b) is to (:) the lens aperture (d) ; 
or, putting into practice the short-hand characters, 
one says that the colon stands for “ is to” and the 
double colon for “as” and for “=,” while the 
single colon also stands for “ divided by ” and the 
usual fraction line “ ”. To summarize, c:a 
is the same as to writec~+aor * . In the carry- 
ing out of calculations of screen distances, the lens 
aperture is usually given in fractional parts of an 
inch, as 1-8, 1-4, 5-16, 1-2, etc., it will be found 
easier to the person unaccustomed to the pointing 
of decimal places in division to use the following 
method: 

Suppose c was unknown, a was .00333 inch for 
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a 150-line screen (see Table No. W, page 225) or 
1-150 inch, b was 19 inches and d was 14 inch. 
Again bringing in a symbol, this time to save 
rewriting the word “ unknown,” one uses 2 (sup- 
press algebraic visions). Common usage has 
established the use of the last letters of the alpha- 
bet as substitutes for wnknown quantities or 
values, and the letters occurring in the beginning 
of the alphabet to represent known quantities, for 
the sake of brevity and ease of manipulation. The 
actual working out of this problem proceeds as 
follows, by writing x:a::b:d or «x : .00333” 
::19”:14”. It is seen here that the first term 
(x standing for the unknown “c”) is missing, 
hence the two middle terms (a and b) are multi- 
plied together and the product is divided by the 
last term (d), which, shortened, means 7 =a X b 
+d, or that when expressed c= ab it means the 
same thing, the fraction line in the last case being 
substituted for + and the omission of the sign x 
from between a and b is also a tribute to short- 
ness, ab meaning the same as when the sign x is 
used. As soon as numerals are employed, the sign 
x must always be used. 

Proceeding with the calculation, one writes 
.00333” x 19” = .06327, pointing off as many deci- 
mal places in the product as are found in both the 
multiplier and multiplicand; obviously where 
none are found in one factor, the total number in 
the other factor determines the places to point off. 
If five are found, commence at the right-hand end 
of the product and count leftward, adding ciphers 
if necessary to secure the required number of five 
places, after which prefix the decimal point or 
period. The product .06327 is to be divided by d 
or 14 inch; this is simply effected by writing 
.06327 + 14 = .06327 x : , which process involves 
the inverting of the divisor and changing its 
function into one of multiplication instead of 
division from which is found .12654 inch, the 
value of “x” or “c” or the “screen distance.” 
This is practically .125 inch, which is the decimal 
equivalent of 1% inch. 


COMPARISON OF ROUND AND SQUARE STOPS. 


For convenience, a table, No. Y, is given, which 
shows the decimal equivalents of common frac- 
tions in sixty-fourths of an inch their area, and 
sides of equivalent area squares. These are car- 
ried out to six places of decimals in order to show 
the limit to which they naturally run. In ordi- 


nary eye measurements two places are ample; for 
average micrometric measurements, three and 
four places; in microscopic work, five and six 
places are used. In calculations wherein the thing 
calculated about is of such a delicacy as to require 
five decimal places, it would obviously bring in 
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appreciable errors to only calculate to three or 
four places. The processman can see from the 
results shown in Figs. 58 to 61 inclusive that it 
will not be necessary for him to “ split hairs” as 
to six decimal places, and one is reminded by the 
halves, quarters, eighths, sixteenths, etc., of the 
vagaries of the English system of measures when 
compared with the easy and logical metric system, 
with only tenths, hundredths or thousandths to 
deal with. The table will enable one to quickly 
see the decimal equivalent of any stop size which 
may be selected. For convenience in comparing 
exposures, the areas are given and the sides of 
equivalent square stops. From these, if one 
wishes to know the stop size which will require 
double the exposure of another one, it is only 
necessary to divide the area of the one selected 
by two, and follow along the area column until the 
nearest value corresponding to the quotient is 
found, when to the left will be seen the nearest 
round stop diameter and to the right the nearest 
square stop. Suppose a seven-minute exposure 
was given with a 5-16 stop and the size of opening 
was desired which should require double the 
exposure; dividing .0767, the area of 5-16 diam- 
eter, by two, one gets .0383, which is approxi- 
mated by .0376 in the area column, and is found to 
be 7-32 inch diameter, or .194 inch x .194 inch 
square stop. Now to see what common fraction 
comes nearest to this square stop size, look for a 
number in the column of decimal equivalents that 
comes nearest to .194 and .1875 will be found, 
and this is seen to be 3-16 inch, so that a square 
opening 3-16 x 3-16 inch will approximate one-half 
the area of a 5-16 inch round aperture. If the 
exposure was to be only one-half as long, then 
multiply the given stop area by two; thus in the 
case of the 5-16 inch round opening, the area, as 
stated, is .0767, which, multiplied by two, gives 
.1434 square inch, and the nearest area to this is 
found to be .1398, corresponding to a 27-64 inch 
diameter stop or a .3735 x .8735 square stop, which 
approximates a 34 x 34 inch square opening. 

On the other hand, suppose one wishes to 
know how much more exposure a certain stop 
requires than another, selecting a 14 inch round 
stop and a 34 inch round aperture, how much 
longer must the exposure be with the smaller stop? 
the area of the 34, inch is found to be .4417 and of 
the 14 inch .1963 square inch. It is seen that by 
dividing .4417 by .1963 the quotient comes to 2.25, 
which indicates that the exposure must be 2.25 
times greater, or if the largest stop required 10 
minutes, the smaller one would have to have 22.5 _ 
minutes. 

In referring to the table, it may at first be per- 
plexing as to what is the nearest value to a certain 
one found by calculation. Suppose the area .1434 
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Fig. 81.— Shows a condensed diagram having the same data disclosed 
as Fig. 80, with but three shadow cones. It shows the theoretical data 
applicable to the high-light exposures of Figs. 58, 59, 60, 61 and 64. The 
actual conditions are shown in Fig. 82. 
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Fie. 83.— Shows the calculated data, applicable to the straight or middle- 
tone exposures of Figs. 58, 59, 60, 61 and 68. The actual conditions are 
shown in Fig. 84. 
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Camera €xtensionz 
Fic. 82.— Shows in contrast to Fig. 81 the actual conditions existing 
for the high-light exposures of Figs. 58, 59, 60, 61 and 64. It shows how 
the plate and screen stood at about 1.6 times the normal screen distance. 
The exposure given was 1.75 minutes. 
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Fie. 84.— Shows in comparison with Fig. 83 the actual conditions under 
which Figs. 58, 59, 60, 61 and 63 were made, with exposures of 7 minutes 
in each case for the middle tones with the medium size of stop. The “ nor- 
mal” screen distance of Fig. 83 was 1.13 times larger than that used. 
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Fig. 85.— Shows the estimated dimensions for the shadow, white paper flash, exposures of Figs. 58, 59, 60, 61 and 62. The conditions under 


which these figures were reproduced are shown in Fig. 86. 
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Fia. 86.— Shows in contrast to Fig. 85 the actual dimensions of camera adjustments which prevailed during the 1 minute exposures of Figs. 58, 59, 60, 
61 and 62 for the shadow, white paper flash. The normal screen distance of Fig. 85 is about 2.8 times greater than that actually used. 


is to be approximated and the nearest value found ; 
one looks for the nearest number which is larger, 
.1503, and subtracts .14384 from it, having a 
remainder of .0069. Then the number next 
smaller, .1398, is subtracted from .1434, which 
will leave .0036. Whichever number leaves the 
smallest remainder is the one nearest to .1434. In 
this case .1398 is; hence it is selected. 


DIAGRAMS DESCRIBED IN DETAIL. 


Fig. 81 is a condensed diagram of Fig. 80, 
showing only three shadow cones, as against 


twenty shown in the former figure. It is also 
drawn to the same scale as Fig. 82, so as to make 
a comparative study more satisfactory. Fig. 82 
shows the actual conditions under which a one- 
and-three-quarter minute exposure produced the 
results shown in Figs. 71-64H, 72-64M and 
73-64 S, as well as this part of the triple exposures 
for Figs. 58, 59, 60 and 61. In these figures D is 
the diaphragm, S the screen and N the normal 
screen position, while L, P and U are, respectively, 
highest luminosity, penumbra and umbra. These 


designations also apply to Figs. 83, 84, 85 and 86, 
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as previously stated. In the exposure with the 
9-16 inch stop for the high lights, the screen dis- 
tance was about 1.6 times the normal. 

Fig. 83 shows the calculated data for the 
straight or middle-tone exposure, while Fig. 84, 
drawn to the same scale, shows the actual condi- 
tions existing under which Figs. 71-63 H, 72-63 M 
and 73-63 S were made, and this part of the triple 
exposure of Figs. 58, 59, 60 and 61. In the case 
of Fig. 84, the normal screen distance was 1.13 
times greater than the actual, and an umbra 
shadow of .00028” width was formed, in which no 
gradation was present, and an area of maximum 
luminosity of the same dimension was formed, not 
having any gradation. 

Fig. 85 shows the estimated data for the 
dimensional characteristics of shadow (white 
paper flashes with 1% inch stop and one minute 
time) exposures, and Fig. 86 shows the actual 
dimensions which prevailed. These disclose the 
fact that normal screen distance was about 2.8 
times larger than that used, in consequence of 
which a shadow cone width of .0022 inch was 
formed at the active surface of the sensitive plate 
and a similar width of maximum illumination, 
leaving only .00666” less .0044” = .0022 inch of 
graded shadow, out of a possible .00666 inch at 
normal screen distance. The results under these 
conditions are found in Fig. 62 and 71-62 “S,” as 
well as the composite effect of this part of the 
triple exposures of Figs. 58, 59, 60 and 61. 


SLAVISH COPYING A HINDRANCE. 


By way of corroboration of the statements 
made at the beginning of this article, it is apropos 
to quote Mr. Gamble, who, as one of the origi- 
nators of the Penrose patent system of stops and 
tables, speaks from extended experience. In the 
July Process Work, among other things, he says, 
using the caption of ‘‘ Half-tone Stops and Screen 
Distances ”’: 

“ Under the above title a new edition of one of 
the most popular of the Penrose Pocket Books has 
just been issued. The experienced operator may 
be disposed to think that such a work is not for 
him, but rather for the beginner in half-tone 
negative-making. He has, however, only to dip 
into this little book to see that there is much in it 
that is most valuable. It will refresh his memory 
and suggest new ideas. It will make him reflect 
that there can be a system in working the half- 
tone screen which, if adopted, will enable better 
and more uniform work to be done. He will miss 
less exposures and produce negatives which are 
not simply half-tone dots, but negatives which 
are richer in tone, detail and gradation. There 
is no need to follow the system slavishly; it need 
not supersede the results of experience. If the 
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operator thinks it better to set his screen distance 
a little nearer, or use a smaller stop for the process 
he is using, or to suit the character of the copy, 
he can do so, but the main point is that if he 
starts from a correct basis by first consulting the 
tables in this booklet, it will tell him what is the 
largest stop he can use and what is the screen 
distance to suit this stop, and also suit the exten- 
sion of the camera. The tables apply to square 
stops generally, but if he prefers to use a round 
stop, a new table has been added to enable him to 
find the best size. If he is in doubt about the 
exposure, there is a table to help him by showing 
how much the exposure varies when changing 
from one stop to another or by altering the exten- 
sion of the camera.” 

From the foregoing it will be seen that it is 
conceded to be the best policy to allow some lee- 
way, so that the individuality of the operator will 
be developed to the utmost. The principle is illus- 
trated by the schoolboy who learns to do stated 
problems by rule only, without absorbing the 
fundamental basis upon which the rule is built. 
Any rule is simply a concise statement of the 
ground principles in an orderly manner. If any 
one learns to do problems only by rule and set con- 
ditions, he will be slow to advance to an inde- 
pendent status, because he seldom sees the basis, 
but almost invariably the rule only, which is not 
the foundation but only the framework; hence, 
when conditions arise which do not exactly fit 
the worked-out example and the rule applicable 
thereto, he is at once “ at sea,” and worse than a 
rudderless ship. So, then, the great point is to dig 
deep and learn fundamental principles, so as to be 
in a position entirely free to utilize a discerning 
judgment, which will grow in clearness the more 
it is intelligently exercised. 


GRADATION AT LESS THAN NORMAL SCREEN 
DISTANCE. 


In the references to Fig. 79 of the December 
issue, no mention has been made of the variation 
in gradation of the shadows of the screen lines 
when the screen distance is less than normal, 
except in an indirect way in the description of 
Figs. 85 and 86, wherein the sensitive plate posi- 
tion is less than one-half of the normal distance 
and the remaining portion of graded shadow 
between a uniform area of illumination .0022 inch 
wide and a similar width of uniform shadow 
shows a grouping of assumed beams of light, on a 
plane at about the third series of interferences 
from the normal screen distance toward the 
screen opening, reading from the shadow in the 
direction of the light, which is as follows: (from 
line 5 U toward line 5P) 0, 1, 1, 1, 2, 2, 2, 2, 3, 
8, to 3 at line 5 P, showing a variation of about 
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one-half of the whole gradation found on the nor- 
mal line H. The gradation which does, however, 
exist is within a much smaller distance, so that 
the gradient of change is steeper than that found 
on N. 

ENGRAVING WITHOUT SIDE. ACID ACTION. 


In connection with subsequent enlargements of 
engraving conditions produced by the acid in etch- 
ing from the negatives, shown in the last issue, 
there will be illustrated micrograms, which dis- 
close what would have been the tone values of 
some of the engravings from these negatives if 
no effect of side acid action existed. This is an 
intensely practical demonstration of the necessity 
and scope of application of the law of compensa- 
tion. 

DISCREPANCIES? 


Some seeming discrepancies in the use of sym- 
bols have been brought to the author’s attention, 
and explanation is made as follows: 

The Penrose Pocket Books give other letters 
than those used herein to indicate the different 
camera dimensions, but the formula is the same. 
In order, however, to dispel any idea of there 
being a vital difference, the Penrose symbols are 
given and their interchangeability with those 
used in THE INLAND PRINTER will be obvious by 
comparison with the basis of Table V (22d of 
this series) on page 222 of the November issue. 

The modified symbols are as follows: For the 
screen opening, a and s are interchangeable; for 
the screen distance c and x represent the same 
things; for the camera extension b and e are 
synonymous, and for the lens aperture d repre- 
sents both systems of nomenclature. The second 
letters are those used in the Penrose literature and 
the first ones conform to THE INLAND PRINTER 
usage. In the one case, where the screen distance 
is desired, the formula reads d: a::b:c, ora < b 
+d=ce; and in the other, d:s::e:2, ors X ¢ 
+dz=vz2. The reader need have no fear about the 
matter whatever, as these letters are but nick- 
names of the long-spelled-out ones mentioned 
above. 

ERRATUM. 


The reference to the position of lines 1, 2 and 
3 of Fig. 76 on page 380 of the December INLAND 
PRINTER as being one and one-quarter, one and 
one-half and two times the “ normal” screen dis- 
tance is an error; it should read 2.2 for line 1, 
3.7 for line 2 and 5.6 for line 3. 


(To be continued.) 





THE office-boy had pied the first page by dropping the 
form down two flights of stairs. “I wish,” murmured the 
gentle editor, “‘ that you had broken the news more gently.” 
— Judge. 
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BUYING ELECTROTYPES. 


BY GEORGE SHERMAN. 


\] F course you buy electros; but, are 
you sure you know just when to 
buy them and how to buy, with 
full assurance that you are effect- 
ing a material saving in the cost 
of production? It is quite a sim- 
ple matter to estimate how many 
impressions saved will pay for electrotypes of 
small forms of commercial work. A mere 
glance at the electrotype scale on your desk 
will tell you whether it is economical to print 
from type or whether it will be profitable to 
order electros and produce the work two or more 
on. In bookwork we are confronted with the 
real problem of cost and composition for electro- 
types. Experienced buyers of electrotypes are 
not always the most successful buyers. Some of 
the largest printers and publishers have the elec- 
trotype habit, which is costing them hundreds of 
dollars monthly, simply because they have adopted 
a rule that no work, whether the run be large or 
small, shall be printed from type. The advisabil- 
ity of electrotyping bookwork for the purpose of 
printing and binding two or more on is usually 
surrounded with considerable uncertainty. It 
requires a careful and tedious estimate of costs 
in all departments to fix the line that separates 
profitable and unprofitable electrotyping. There 
is a wide diversity of opinion on this point. While 
one man would order electrotypes of a specified 
sixteen-page form to reduce presswork and bind- 
ing in an edition of ten thousand, another would 
fix the dividing line between printing from type 
only, and printing from type in conjunction with 
electros at twenty-five thousand. Where is the 
dividing line? It is profitable to know this and 
satisfying to know you are right. The accom- 
panying table of comparative costs as related to 
electrotypes is of interest in this connection. It 
is the result of a careful estimate, and all items 
entering into the problem have been considered. 
These figures are based upon the cost of mounted 
electrotypes. When unmounted electros are 
ordered it will be necessary to deduct twenty per 
cent from the figures appearing under the column 
“ Actual Cost of Electros.” According to the 
table, the actual cost of electrotypes for a sixteen- 
page form (pages 5 by 8 inches) would be $16.49. 
The total saving in all departments, by using elec- 
tros in conjunction with type, to complete an edi- 
tion of ten thousand, would amount to $14.07. 
This means an actual loss of $2.42 as shown by 
deducting the amount saved in printing and bind- 
ing from the cost of electrotypes. How do we 
arrive at these figures? All the items appearing 
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under pressroom and bindery costs are clear 
enough. But there are several other things 
included which are too frequently overlooked. 
One of these is “lock-up for foundry”; another 
“additional cost of imposing two-on.” Here are 
two items that amount to $3.05 in the total cost of 
sixteen 5 by 8-inch electros. Don’t overlook these 
when you make comparative estimates. 
“Estimated saving in wear on type.” This 
item adds prestige to the electro. By running 
type and electros we reduce ten thousand impres- 
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possible to conclude that the amount saved in wear 
on type will more than repay the cost of electros? 

If this item is really an important factor we 
must establish some means of estimating the 
actual depreciation of type which has been sub- 
jected to a stated number of impressions. Then 
we will have a certain way of knowing whether it 
is profitable or unprofitable to print from electros 
for the mere purpose of saving the wear on type. 
The figures in the table are derived from such an 
estimate. In a sixteen-page form of 5 by 8-inch 




























































































TABLE OF COMPARATIVE COSTS AS RELATED TO ELECTROTYPES. 
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4 x7 | 17.28|! 10.37] 1.25 | 1.30 | 12.92! 5,000 | 8.76, .74|1.50| .50| .75| .50| 1.00 | 13.75) .83]...... ps 
5 x8 | 22.40] 13.44 1.75 | 1.30 | 16.49|] 5,000 | 8.76 1.06 | 1.50) .50| .75| .50| 1.00 || 14.07)...... 2.42|| S 
6 x9 | 28.64|| 17.18) 2.25 | 1.30 | 20.73// 5,000 | 8.76) 1.44/1.50| .50| .75| .50 | 1.00 || 14.45)...... 6.28| S 
2x3 | 7.52] 4.50/ .50| .85| 5.85] 7,500 |f11.25] .24| 2.25 | .75|1.13| .75 | 1.50 || 17.87) 12.02)...... z 
24x4 | 9.12] 5.47) .85| .85| 7.17|| 7,500 |f11.25) .39| 2.25] .75|1.13| .75 | 1.50 || 18.02) 10.85]...... = 
3 x5 | 11.36| 6.82) 1.00| .85| 8.67|| 7,500 | 13.14) .60| 2.25 | .75| 1.13] .75 | 1.50 || 20.12) 11.45)...... z= 
4 x7 | 17.28|| 10.37) 1.25 | 1.30 | 12.92|| 7,500 | 13.14) 1.11 | 2.25 | .75 | 1.13] .75 | 1.50 |} 20.63 7.71)...... me 
5 x8 | 22.40] 13.44) 1.75 | 1.30 | 16.49] 7,500 | 13.14) 1.59 | 2.25 | .75| 1.13] .75 | 1.50 || 21.11) 4.62)...... = 
6 x9 | 28.64] 17.18 2.25 | 1.30 | 20.73] 7,500 | 13.14) 2.16 | 2.25 | .75| 1.18} .75 | 1.50 |] 21.68, .95]...... 2 
2x3 | 7.52] 4.50 .50| .85| 5.85)! 12,500 (718.75) .40 | 3.75 | 1.25 | 1.87 | 1.25 | 1.50 || 28.77| 22.92]...... | gz 
24x4 | 9.12\| 5.47) .85| .85| 7.17]| 12,500 |+18.75| .65 | 3.75 | 1.25 | 1.87 | 1.25 | 1.50 || 29.02) 21.85]...... | 2 
3 x5 | 11.36|/ 6.82) 1.00| .85| 8.67|| 12,500 | 21.90] 1.00 | 3.75 | 1.25 | 1.87 | 1.25 | 1.50 || 32.32) 23.65]...... 4 
4 x7 | 17.28] 10.37, 1.25 | 1.30 | 12.92|| 12.500 | 21.90] 1.85 | 3.75 | 1.25 | 1.87 | 1.25 | 1.50 || 33.17, 20.15]...... = 
5 x8 | 22.40] 13.44 1.75 | 1.30 | 16.49]! 12,500 | 21.90] 2.65 | 3.75 | 1.25 | 1.87 | 1.25 | 1.50 || 33.97, 17.88]...... * 
6 x9 | 28.64]| 17.18) 2.25 | 1.30 | 20.73|| 12,500 | 21.90] 3.60 | 3.75 | 1.25 | 1.87 | 1.25 | 1.50 || 34.92) 14.19]...... = 
2x3 | 7.52|| 4.50, .50| .85| 5.85] 25,000 |+37.50| .80 | 7.50 | 2.50 | 3.75 | 2.50 | 5.00 || 59.55) 53.70}...... || g 
2x4 | 9.12] 5.47, .85| .85| 7.17|| 25,000 |+37.50| 1.30 | 7.50 | 2.50 | 3.75 | 2.50 | 5.00 || 60.05) 52.88]...... | 2 
3 x5 | 11.36]| 6.82 1.00 | .85 | 8.67|| 25,000 | 43.80] 2.00 | 7.50 | 2.50 | 3.75 | 2.50 | 5.00 || 67.05, 58.38)...... if 
4 x7 | 17.28|| 10.37] 1.25 | 1.30 | 12.92|| 25,000 | 43.80| 3.70 | 7.50 | 2.50 | 3.75 | 2.50 | 5.00 || 68.75 55.83)...... a 
5 x8 | 22.40|| 13.44) 1.75 | 1.30 | 16.49|| 25,000 | 43.80] 5.30 | 7.50 | 2.50 | 3.75 | 2.50 | 5.00 || 70.35) 53.86)...... | 2 
6 x9 | 28.64] 17.18, 2.25 | 1.30 | 20.73) 25,000 | 43.80] 7.20 | 7.50 | 2.50 | 3.75 | 2.50 | 5.00 || 72.25) 51.52)...... s 








* Based on Chicago time-charge of 85 cents an hour. 


+ Figures for forms made up of 2 by 3 and 24 by 4 inch pages are based on a rate of $1.50 per thousand impressions; remainder of forms 
each of which requires a full sheet of book paper of a commercial size, are figured at $1.75 per thousand impressions. 


sions to five thousand, which means a saving of 
$1.06 in wear on type, in a form consisting of 
5 by 8-inch pages. This would amount to $5.30 


for a fifty thousand run —not an insignificant 
item. 

Most printers who order electrotypes for the 
sole purpose of reducing wear on the materials of 
the composing-room would be unable to state the 
exact profits derived from the plan, if asked to 
express the result in figures. 


How, then, is it 








pages, edition of fifty thousand, printed from type 
and electros, the amount saved in wear on type 
is $5.30. These figures are based upon the com- 
parative life of type. It is admitted by well- 
known authorities that type has outlived its use- 
fulness after three hundred thousand impressions. 
It is even impractical to attempt to produce a 
sharp impression on hard papers with type that 
has been subjected to two hundred thousand 
impressions. With three hundred thousand 
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impressions as a basis it is not a difficult matter 
to estimate the actual cost of wear on type in 
various editions. Sixteen 5 by 8-inch pages con- 
tain 640 square inches of metal, including type, 
leads, slugs and rules. Reckoning the weight of 
type at one pound for every four square inches 
this form must contain approximately 160 pounds 
of metal. The average cost of this material is 
about 40 cents a pound, which means that the 
form contains type, leads, slugs and rules to the 
amount of $64. In the fifty thousand edition we 
have saved twenty-five thousand impressions by 
the use of electros in conjunction with type. In 
other words we have prolonged the life of the 
type by one-twelfth. In effect this amounts to 
$5.30, as shown. All of the figures under this 
heading are the result of similar estimates. 
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It is interesting to note that the actual amount 
saved in all departments by printing a fifteen 
thousand edition of 6 by 9-inch pages two-on is 
$21.68, and the total cost of one set of mounted 
electros is $20.73, or 95 cents in favor of electro- 
typing. It is obvious that this is too small a 
margin of profit to establish a dividing line, as 
the delays consequent upon electrotyping often are 
a considerable factor. In large forms it is usually 
inadvisable to order electrotypes when the com- 
parative estimates show less than $10 in favor of 
printing two or more on. This places the dividing 
line for most book forms somewhere between a 
fifteen thousand and a twenty thousand edition. 

Stock electrotypes which are stored for use in 
future editions are among the most valuable assets 
of a printing-house. This table does not apply 
to electrotypes of this class. When electros are 
ordered in anticipation of a second edition the 
investment is of a speculative character, and there 
are no means of reckoning the pecuniary profits 
in such a transaction. 

The regular quantity discount, which applies 
when two or more plates of a single form are 
ordered, has not been included in the table. 
Quantity discounts now in force are as follows: 
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On duplicates from a single form or cuts, except 
book plates, ten or more, five per cent; twenty- 
five or more, ten per cent; fifty or more, fifteen 
per cent; one hundred or more, twenty per cent. 

Every printer whose monthly electrotype bill 
amounts to $100 or more should be equipped with 
a saw with motor attached. This will effect a 
saving of from twenty to thirty per cent in the 
cost of miscellaneous work. Small work should 
be grouped in forms of the largest possible area. 
An apprentice should be trained to do all the 
sawing, mounting. and outside mortising. The 
saving on a number of small jobs, all grouped into 
a single form, is an important item, when com- 
pared with the cost of individual plates. 

The cost of individual electrotypes for the fif- 
teen small jobs diagrammed in Fig. 1, is $4.78, 
after deducting the usual discount. Grouped into a 
single form and ordered as one plate, unmounted, 
the cost of these same electros would be $1.65, or 
$3.18 less than the individual plates. The mount- 
ing and sawing of this plate, if done by an expe- 
rienced apprentice, should not exceed 75 cents, 
which would amount to a net saving of $2.38 on 
108 square inches of electrotypes. 

The cost of setting solid matter to fill a diffi- 
cult mortise when compared with the cost of pro- 
ducing the same result by patching will reveal 
another profitable field for the electro. 





COULDN’T LEARN ART IN THE GARDEN. 


A curious case was heard at Darlington on the 11th 
ultimo, in which Mr. J. G. Chipchase, printer, summoned 
Wilfrid Abbey, an apprentice, for breach of indenture, and 
claimed £5 as damages. Mr. Chipchase said that an inden- 
ture for four years’ apprenticeship was signed on July 22, 
1904. On several occasions the lad had stayed away, and 
in June last he refused to remove some rubbish from the 
printing works which had been tipped on a neighbor’s land, 
and went home. Since then he had not been to work, and 
the lad’s father had offered him £10 to break the agree- 
ment. The real trouble, complainant declared, was because 
the lad could earn 18 shillings a week as a laborer. The lad 
told a different story. He said he had been compelled to do 
housework, and had cleaned boots, knives, and windows. 
When his master was laying out the garden at his new 
house he was employed for a fortnight in digging soil. He 
worked at this from 8 in the morning until 4:30 in the 
afternoon. After tea he went to the printing-office and 
worked until 9 without being paid overtime. He only got 
10 shillings as a Christmas box. He was also employed for 
six weeks with another apprentice in laying out the garden, 
working at the printing-office at night, again without over- 
time. Mr. Chipchase ordered him to get soil from the 
adjoining grounds, but the caretaker objected, and he 
refused. His master thereupon called him a “lazy pig,” . 
and told him to “ take himself off.” For the youth it was 
submitted that it was the master who had broken the cove- 
nant through setting the boy to do “navvy work.” The 
bench came to the conclusion that it would be to the inter- 
ests of the apprentice if the indentures were rescinded. 
This would be done, and the claim for damages would be 
dismissed, each side to pay their own costs.— Printer’s 
Register. 
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METHODS IN PROOFREADING. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL, 


ETHODS of handling or managing 
} the work are what we are now to 
} consider. Of course many printers 
do not care much about how the 
work is managed, so long as some 
{ cheap workman will allow himself to 
"be crowded into any little corner, 
without a thought for his comfort or anything else 
except that his wages shall be as low as possible, 
and there is not too much complaint from custom- 
ers about errors. And it is fortunate for many 
poor proofreaders that customers can look so often 
at their work and not see the errors. 

More and more, however, are printers, with a 
real interest in the quality of their work, recogniz- 
ing the value of comfortable rooms and careful 
method. It is worth while to say that probably 
none of them ever regretted having done all they 
could to secure these, but it does not seem worth 
while to try to tell them how to do it, as to arrange- 
ment of desks and disposition of space, anyway, 
because so much depends on present conditions in 
each place. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the one 
aim of proofreading is to get the work printed 
without errors. A man who is comfortably placed, 
without too much crowding, away from noise, and 
left to do his work without interruption, will cer- 
tainly come nearer to its accomplishment than one 
who is crowded and worried. He should have the 
best possible light too. 

But the subject was suggested by receipt of let- 
ters asking questions about the relative value of 
various ways of doing the work. Here is the sub- 
stance of one letter: 

“In reading proof by copy, which is the best 
way — for the proofreader to read the proof or the 
copy-holder to read the copy? Not a first-class 
proofreader with many years of experience and a 
very indifferent copy-holder. Not a fifth-rate 
proofreader who has the place by virtue of a ‘ pull’ 
and a very bright, well-educated copy-holder. Not 
work on a technical or professional publication 
abounding in Latin or unusual terms with which 
the proofreader is familiar and the copy-holder is 
not. Not newspaper work, in which there should 
be little use for a copy-holder. But plain every- 
day publications like the miscellaneous issue of a 
book-room, and especially reprint, and the work to 
be done by a good proofreader assisted by a bright 
schoolgirl or young woman who knows how to 
read. In which way can the most work be done, 





and at the same time good results obtained? ” 
With any young person as copy-holder, un- 
doubtedly the best way in general is to have the 
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copy read loud, and the proofreader listen. But 
the other way answers well in proper hands, 
though very dangerous with any but the right kind 
of copy-holder; in fact, it is dangerous unless both 
workers are specially qualified. The latter way is 
usually faster, but much more likely to be inac- 
curate. When the proofreader knows surely that 
his assistant is thoroughly qualified to follow him, 
and to catch every difference between what is read 
and what is in the copy, the risk is no greater this 
way than any other; and this is why the work is 
often, if not always, so done on morning news- 
papers. On morning papers, very often at least, 
proofreaders work in pairs, there being presum- 
ably no difference between them, and the reading 
loud is done from the proof, because that is much 
faster, even for workers not especially rapid. 

Why the correspondent thought there should 
be little use for a copy-holder on a newspaper is 
not easily understood, unless it was for the reason 
that two proofreaders work together; but this 
only means that always either one or the other 
holds copy, and so is more literally a copy-holder 
than are those who are usually so called, these 
being really copy-readers. 

Now nearly all of the importance in this mat- 
ter so far can be expressed in very few words. 
We have known a few instances of insistence by 
an employer on having the reading done from copy, 
but they were only where we thought it a matter 
of small moment. We have seen a great many 
instances of working the other way where we were 
pretty sure that it had a bad effect. 

While we do not believe in subjecting a proof- 
reader to any sort of annoyance, we do believe that 
a foreman should keep an eye on the way the work 
is handled, and not allow any unnecessary risk. 
Any more specific advice would be impertinent, as 
what applies to one place will not work at all in 
another. But in every place good work is wanted, 
without waste of time; and the best way to get 
good work is to show an ever-present lively inter- 
est in it and control of. it. 

Still another way to do proofreading is for the 
reader to be his own copy-holder —that is, for 
him to compare proof and copy. A correspondent 
has asked us some questions about this. He asks 
whether any firms require this kind of reading, 
and whether it is a safe method, especially where 
a high degree of accuracy, both as to fidelity to 
copy and to keeping a certain fixed style, is 
required. He also asks if we think it is quite the 
thing to expect perfect work on a basis of this 
sort, especially where copy is much interlined and 
somewhat obscure, and if such work is of any 
benefit to the proofreader — if there is any special 
training in it that would not come in the regular 
routine of the general office. 
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It is largely because these questions can not be 
answered definitely for general purposes that this 
is thought to be worth a place in one of our main 
articles. Whether such work can be done profit- 
ably depends altogether on the nature of the work 
and the competency of the worker. There are men 
who can do it, and some who can even do it rapidly, 
on any kind of work; and when it is surely in 
such hands it might well be done so. But for 
every man who can do it well there are many who 
could not. 

No firms are known to us who require general 
reading done by comparison, but much special 
work has to be so done, and much that is often 
spelled out practically letter by letter by copy- 
holders might much better be compared; only — 
look out that it is put into competent hands, with 
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Composition of Agency Ads. 


Fig. 1.— THE LAYOUT. 


sufficient allowance of time. More work is spoiled 
by scanting time than in any other way. Perfect 
work is to be expected always, no matter in what 
way it is handled. Perfect work, however, is not 
very commonly done in any way, and one of the 
worst blunders ever made is the discharge of a 
good proofreader because of a few errors that he 
has not corrected, for many worse ones may have 
to be tried before one as good comes into his place. 

To a man who is in earnest, and determined to 
do his best, comparing work would be specially 
good training. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE COMPOSITION OF AGENCY ADS. 
NO. 1.— BY RICHARD M. BOREN. 

HE great demand for advertising of 
all kinds, the immense Circulations 
attained by the leading magazines 
of general circulation during the 
last few years, and the almost un- 
| believable increase in advertising 
= rates are the conditions that have 
produced the agency ad. 

To-day, when rates range from $1 to $6 per 
agate line, the careful business man does not 
advertise in a careless and haphazard manner. 
An expenditure of hundreds — even thousands — 
of dollars for a single insertion demands some 
assurance of a profitable return. The experienced 
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Composition of agency ads. 
Fig. 2. 


advertiser has learned that circulation alone does 
not spell success in advertising — the ad. must be 
prepared and put into type in such a manner that 
it will attract attention and carry conviction. 

So, in only a few years it has come to be a fact 
that the larger part of the ads. appearing in the 
leading magazines is prepared by advertising 
agencies. This is only in keeping with the ten- 
dency to specialize in every branch of business. 

In the agency the copy is written, the illustra- 
tions are designed, and, finally, the ad. is put into 
type as it will appear when published. And it is 
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with this last phase of the work that this article 
has to do. 

“ The conditions which led up to the agency ad. 
have produced something different from the ads. 
that were seen in the highest priced publications 
fifteen — or even ten—years ago. It is more 
compact, more meaty, less wasteful of space. 

Of the utmost importance to every one con- 
cerned with the production of the agency ad. is 
the great value of the space to be occupied. Here 
the compositor is asked to leave all the traditions 
of the trade in regard to white space. He must 
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Fic. 3. 


find other means to make the ad. “stick out” 
than by contrasting it with a white background. 

The advertiser is not interested in the artistic 
possibilities of certain types when surrounded by 
a big white margin. He is comparing the cost 
with the returns in dollars, and if the result is not 
in his favor, it will not be pleasing to him, how- 
ever beautiful the ad. may be. 

In agency work every ad. must be set accord- 
ing to a layout and the printer finds that his valu- 
able ideas of display, etc., are not always in accord 
with those of the ad. writer. The compositor who 
has plumed himself upon his superior taste (and 
who does not?) will here meet a serious setback. 

The printer is placed in the same relation to 
the ad.-writer that the builder holds to the archi- 
tect. He has a certain space within which to build 
his ad. (it can not be a point more nor less) and 
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the location and character of the display and illus- 
trations are all clearly indicated. 

In examples No. 1 and No. 2 are shown a lay- 
out and the finished ad. Neither the designer nor 
the printer who set it had any idea of making this 
ad. artistic, and, yet, with the same matter and 
space could it be improved? There is nothing 
spectacular in its composition—no straining 
after effects — still, notwithstanding the sim- 
plicity of its arrangement, it will “stick out” in 
the midst of any company. 

Here, in the space that usually would be filled 
with half a dozen sentences at the most, is a 
comprehensive heading which tells all the salient 
points of the proposition, a map of the district 
where the land for sale is located, and the adver- 
tiser’s portrait, which makes the reader feel that 
he is being talked to personally. In addition to all 
this are several hundred words of argument and 
persuasion. 

Thus, an attractive, telling, selling ad. is pro- 
duced with hardly a point of the wasted space 
which the job printer considers so extremely 
necessary to balance up his display. 

This is a typical agency magazine ad. 

The first problem in this ad. is to determine 
just what size type will fill the space without 
waste; the next question for the compositor is to 
make the matter break so that both columns will 
end evenly. All this, of course, contemplates the 
setting of the ad. correctly, without resetting or 
running it over. 

Fig. 3 shows an ad. of an entirely different 
character, much easier than the first, but in a 
measure presenting the same difficulty of making 
the matter fill an irregular space evenly, without 
waste, at the same time keeping the display well 
balanced. 

This is a newspaper advertisement, and the 
ephemeral character of the medium makes it 
necessary that it should be more open than the 
preceding example. The much lower rate for 
space permits a more lavish use of white space in 
newspaper ads., but even here the printer must 
show a due regard for its value. 

In agency work, as all ads. are electrotyped, 
the illustrations, of whatever character they may 
be, are never put in the form, but are patched in 
the plate. This relieves the work of some of the 
difficulties in running around cuts and filling in 
mortises. 

A future paper will give some ideas on the 
subject of “cutouts” and casting up matter for 
spaces of irregular shape. 

Acknowledgment is made to Mr. Walker 
Evans, of Clague-Painter-Jones Company, for 
layout used with this article. 


(To be continued.) 
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MODERN BOOKBINDING. 

NO. XX.— BY A. HUGHMARK. 
FANCY LEATHERWORK — Continued. 
N all leatherwork it is not only 
pl necessary to be neat and pains- 
is taking, but color effect and shaping 

«fs must harmonize with the whole in 
every detail. The first thing to 
decide on for any object in mind is 
the shape. It is very often more 
convenient to buy a cheap article with a good 
shape and cover it than it is to make it. The 
writer once made up an effective writing set for 
a mission desk in red morocco. The articles pro- 
cured were a wooden pen tray, a glass pin-holder, 
a japanned mail scale, gun-metal stamp box, and 
a wooden blotting-paper holder. For notepaper 
and envelopes the desired shape was obtained 
by buying a papeterie box of Christmas stationery. 
These things were inexpensive, but when covered 
they appeared as if they had been made up for 
the especial purpose named. The desk pad should 
be made of cardboard of a size to suit the desk. 
The edges are bound on all four sides with strips 
of the leather. These strips need not be turned 
around the corners; they need not even meet 
there, because the special corner-pieces will cover 
them. After stripping, the top is lined with a 
sheet of dark cover-paper and then the corner- 
pieces are put on. Corners can be bought in a 
variety of sizes and material. They are made in 
bright, dark, hammered and etruscan copper, in 
brass and pottery, bright and oxidized silver. 
For a green leather set nothing is better than the 
etruscan copper for all trimmings, or Teco pot- 
tery. With red leather, brass trimmings are the 
most effective. Of course it is not necessary to 
have any trimmings, as every article well covered 
and properly creased will be in good taste. In 
fact, trimmings and other embellishments should 
be used sparingly. Good material, good work- 
manship and good lines are sufficient as attrac- 
tions to hold the eye and command attention. For 
all work of this kind the pieces of leather must be 
cut accurately and must be well and carefully 
pared. The joints should be in corners or crevices, 
so that the job will appear as solid work. 

Limp work, such as billbooks, card cases, 
music rolls, or in fact any article that is to be 
carried in the pocket, or rolled, can not be pro- 
duced by pasting any two leather surfaces 
together. As an example, take a music roll, which 
is practically a large, oblong piece of leather with 
a strap. Any substantial leather will do for this. 
The strap is made by pasting two strips of the 
leather together. After it is dry and trimmed to 





the proper width, a buckle is stitched on one end 
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and the other is punched and eyeletted at certain 
intervals. If sheet music is at hand, put some in 
and roll up the piece of leather around the music. 
Mark the location where the strap ought to be 
placed. Flatten out the leather and reinforce 
this place by pasting a piece of strong cloth on 
the inside where the mark has been made. When 
that is dry, cut two slits in this place parallel with 
each other and of a length that will admit of the 
strap being pulled through. They should not be 
less than three-quarters of an inch apart. Each 
side should be stitched down, either by machine 
or hand. Now the lining, which should have been 
previously dampened and dried between straw- 
board, is fitted in. A piece of thin card middling 
is cut to the correct size and the lining is laid on 
this and tipped down around the edges only. The 
body leather is larger than the lining, allowing 
for turn-in. This is dampened and pasted and 
then turned over onto the lining evenly all around. 
Unless the leather is well pared and then trimmed 
off, an even turn can not be made. It may be 
accomplished with ease if a pencil line is drawn 
around the lining on the wrong side of the leather. 
A straight-edge is laid on the outside of each line 
and a folder drawn along this edge under the 
leather, thus folding it in a straight crease. The 
crease so made can be maintained when turning 
in the pasted edges. It is well to run a row of 
stitches around the edge of the turn-in when it is 
dry. Silk thread should be used for the purpose. 

It should be remembered that all leather used 
for limp or flexible work should be well dampened 
with a sponge and dried between straw or pulp 
boards under weight. This holds good for body 
and lining leathers. Linings are usually thin, 
smooth leathers, such as batwings, lining skivers 
or calf. Sometimes silk, satin, linen, or other 
fabric is used. The only way to get a smooth sur- 
face from these is to dampen them to take out 
existing wrinkles or creases. Some of these it 
might even be advisable to iron. None of these 
materials when used as linings should be pasted 
or glued in, but may be tipped in around the edges, 
as described above. When used in cases or boxes 
the lining material is turned in on the back of 
pieces of card middle, cut to fit the sides, ends and 
top and bottom. These are then glued all over 
the back and set in their proper places. 

Designs reproduced in zinc etchings, line 
drawings or electrotypes can be transferred to 
irregular surfaces and produced in gold, bronze, 
aluminum or color. The requirements are, first, 
a smooth surface (whether it is hard or soft mat- 
ters little); second, sheet roller composition on 
which the design is transferred; third, an ordi- 
nary ink roller as used for proofs, or smaller if 
available. Lastly, a sheet of smooth glass. Cut 
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up some good roller composition in a clean tin 
or pail and melt over a slow fire until fluid. Rub 
over the sheet glass a bunch of cotton saturated 
with olive oil. Pour melted composition over the 
glass until it is covered. It will flow toward the 
edges and form an even sheet. When cold take it 
up and cut off a piece the size of the cut to be trans- 
ferred, or a little larger. Take some amber lacquer 
and pour on a clean slab and work the roller in 
this until well covered. Now roll up the cut and 
then place thereon the piece of leaf composition. 
Roll over the back very lightly and then lift it up 
and place it in the desired position on the object 
to be decorated. This is then pressed down evenly 
by tapping it with a soft rag or cotton. When 
satisfied that the design’ is evenly transferred, 
strip off the composition leaf and allow the 
lacquer to set long enough to be tacky and then 
lay on the metal leaf and tap this in by means of 
the cotton. When thoroughly dry, wipe off with 
a soft rag the surplus metal. Instead of the 
lacquer, bookbinders’ inks reduced to a soft con- 
sistency can be used to transfer a color direct. 
The composition leaves can be used over and over 
if cleaned each time with turpentine. 

Productions in leatherwork can be had from 
skins tanned so as to preserve the peculiar natural 
markings, which, in themselves, are ample deco- 
rations. An article covered with leather such as 
that derived from the skins of sharks, presents 
the glistening appearance of granite in the sun. 
Snake skins of many varieties, retaining their 
scales and markings, are to be had from dealers 
in fancy leathers. Lizard and frog skins, both in 
natural colors and dyed in darker hues, are pre- 
pared for the market. The sea-lions’ skins are 
used extensively, the queer, irregular markings of 
these skins, said to be imparted to them by the 
animals wriggling over the jagged, uneven ice 
floes, being an appreciated novelty. No amount of 
pressing or polishing can obliterate these mark- 
ings. Scales of Florida bone pike have been used 
to decorate shark skins, the effect gained thereby 
more than paying for the trouble. These scales 
are lusterless and of a pale brown color, resem- 
bling, to some extent, Chinese characters. When 
these are inlaid, so as to overlap, forming border 
designs on the highly polished shark skin, the 
effect is very pleasing. It is sometimes difficult to 
find leathers not handled by dealers in book- 
binders’ materials. Carriage and furniture 
makers use buffed leathers and heavy roans of 
various sizes and colors, but much heavier than 
that used by bookbinders. All kinds of fancy 
tanned and colored calf skins are used in ladies’ 
shoes and ties. Glovers use buck, goat, kid and 


lamb skins and in a multitude of colors, dressed 
and undressed. 


Trunk and bagmakers use the 
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coarser grained leathers, such as seal, alligator, 
etc. Pocketbookmakers use all the latest novel- 
ties from the tanners, as well as the standard 
morocco and seal. There are still other leather- 
workers who combine other materials, textiles, 
metals, etc. Under this head come jewelers’ case- 
makers and belt manufacturers. 

A great deal more buffing is used up in camera 
coverings than in book covers. Then there are 
those who follow special vocations in the leather- 
workers’ trade, such as instrument makers. With 
them are allied men who devote their time to the 
covering of parts. If one had a knowledge of all 
the trades in which leatherworkers had special- 
ties, one could readily see what a multitude of 
objects are embraced that we scarcely notice and 
many of us have no knowledge of. Thus artisans 
have changed their vocations, and some are losing 
place with no substitute, owing to the mutations 
in modern life. The ancient cordwainer has gone 
with the armorer. The bellowsmaker followed 
the pewterworker, and the leather-carver is 
fighting for existence with the wood-engraver. 
In the bookbinding trade the marbler will soon 
be as scarce as the all-around man. The former 
can be found only in small numbers in the large 
cities; the latter are fast disappearing in the 


smaller towns. (To be continued.) 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE COMPOSING-ROOMS OF SOME ‘“FIRST- 
CLASS”? PRINTING-OFFICES. 


BY F. L. DION. 


=7T has been my lot since the disagree- 
ment between employer and em- 
ployee to come down from the desk 
to a job compositor. I have since 
the beginning of 1906 worked in 
three different offices, where first- 
class work is being turned out. In 
each office the pressroom is the salvation of the 
firm; where the jobroom could show a saving of 
at least twenty per cent, if not more, under proper 
conditions. There have been scarcely any improve- 
ments in these offices in labor-saving devices in 
the last ten or twenty years, notwithstanding the 
giant strides of the typefoundries in labor-saving 
material. 





LABOR-SAVING RULES VS. CHOPPING-UP STRIPS. 


In one particular office, renowned for its fine 
rulework, it is not unusual to see a man busy 
from four to eight hours every day cutting rules 
for a job (and almost invariably some one else 
is waiting for the machine). It is impossible in 
high-grade work to use all labor-saving rules, but 
you can always use at least ninety per cent. The 
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waste in this item alone is enormous: first, the 
waste of rules being continually chopped up; sec- 
ond, the waste of time cutting and mitering rules 
so that they are true and fit for first-class work. 


POINT STICKS VS. PLAIN STICKS. 


I have seen men spend three minutes or more 
to adjust their sticks on an average of ten times 
per day, and very frequently one measure is not 
true to the other. The point stick is adjusted 
instantly and is true. In an office employing ten 
men, the waste here alone would amount to 1,500 
hours per year; or make it one-half that amount 
to be conservative, so you are losing 750 hours 
that could be saved with an expenditure of $2.50 
per point stick. More waste. 


FULL CASES VS. EMPTY ONES. 


The success of every great general has been in 
the proper handling of his men and ammunition. 
This rule applies to every man in charge; make 
use of every line of type and material you have. 
It is not unusual in every printing-office of this 
country to run short of type and other material 
when there is perhaps a ton of dead matter on 
boards that ought to be brought into commission 
at once; no matter how many rush orders there 
are on hand, distribution and the proper amount 
of material comes first. There is nothing so 
detrimental to an office as when a compositor has 
a job to set and can not get the material to do it 
with, dissatisfaction takes the place of his ambi- 
tion to make a good job, the result is that it takes 
him more time to do it, and nine times out of ten 
it is not satisfactory to himself or his employer. 
If you run short of anything, buy it—it is cheaper 
than labor — you can have credit with any type- 
foundry — but you must have your pay-roll ready 
every week. 

PLATES VS. TYPE. 


With the present facilities in large cities of a 
twenty-four hour service, the saving in making 
plates is readily apparent. The time saved in the 
pressroom is close to fifty per cent or more. 
Your type remains in good condition and there- 
fore makes good plates, and the plates save time 
in make-ready on the press. The limit of a run 
on type ought not at any time to exceed five thou- 
sand. On the other hand, if you use type on large 
runs, you ruin your office, for the expense you 
incur daily is incalculable. I have seen men spend 
three hours on a small eight-page folder, picking 
out bad letters; the same way on every job. 
Waste everywhere—in the pressroom, the 


reading-room, the composing-room, and your type 
at 50 cents per pound or more that goes to the 
hell box. 
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POINT BRASS AND ONE-HALF POINT COPPER SPACES 
vs. ‘“‘ MADE-TO-ORDER”’ PAPER AND CARDBOARD 
SPACES. 


Nothing consumes so much time in jobwork 
as letter-spacing —a necessity in all high-grade 
work. The waste of time and unsatisfactory way 
of spacing with cardboard needs not the time and 
space to comment upon it. Just try to justify a 
six or eight point line with it, and you will be 
filled with dismay and lose your patience. A piece 
of cardboard when cut up an eighth or twelfth of 
an inch curls up, and when you come to justify a 
line with twenty or thirty of them, it is almost 
impracticable. I am positive that with the time 
wasted in cardboards in a month’s time, you can 
buy enough brass and copper spaces to last one 
year and more. More waste of time. 


COMPLETE SERIES VS. INCOMPLETE SERIES. 


The great failure in most printing-offices is to 
buy incomplete series of type. It is undesirable 
and unprofitable in many ways. As an illustra- 
tion, you can not always substitute a twenty- 
four-point line for a thirty-six point, etc. If you 
have all the series, you do far better work by 
having appropriate sizes of type where it belongs 
without any loss of time, for very often a com- 
positor will puzzle his brains over how he will 
make a twenty-four-point line fit where it would 
take a thirty-six-point line; not alone that, but 
the disappointment and distress that he feels 
invariably makes him lose lots of time that would 
otherwise be filled were the proper material on 
hand. The cost would be almost the same, for 
instead of having four fonts of one size you should 
have two fonts of each size, but more sizes of type. 


OLD-STYLE MATERIAL AND ANTIQUATED FIXTURES 
VS. LABOR-SAVING MATERIAL AND ROOM-SAVING 
FIXTURES. 


The point system is to a printer what the ball- 
bearing is to a machinist, so that any material 
that is not on the point system is a detriment to 
an office, and ought to be done away with. Old- 
style lead-racks, cutters and mitering machines 
are all a waste of time and very often ruin good 
material at the very last minute, notwithstanding 
the time already consumed on it: More waste. 


SYSTEM VS. NO TIME — RUSHED. 


System, in my mind, means success, and a 
business without system is always running at a 
disadvantage. With system it makes “the rush” 
easy when it comes, for you are prepared to meet 
it with all “ the sorts’ at your command. A vol- 
ume could be written about system in a printing- 
office. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 








PRINTERS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 


To the Editor: NEw York, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1906. 
The New York branch of the Printers’ League of 

America was organized at a meeting held at the Conti- 
nental Hotel, Broadway and Twentieth streets, on the eve- 
ning of Tuesday, December 11, 1906. The meeting was 
preceded by a dinner. 

The following report of the “ Plan and Scope” commit- 
tee, which was appointed at the meeting held November 20, 
was unanimously adopted: 


ARTICLE I. The name of this organization shall be ‘‘ Printers’ League 
of America.” 
Art. II. The membership of the New York branch of Printers’ League 


of America shall consist of only such persons as own or manage, wholly or 


in part, printing establishments within a radius of fifty (50) miles of the 
City Hall of New York city, whose employees are members of recognized 
employees’ unions. 

Art. III. Sec. 1. The object of the Printers’ League of America is to 
discard the system of making individual labor contracts and instead to 
introduce the more equitable system of forming collective labor contracts. 

Sec. 2. The Printers’ League of America shall also provide necessary 
means for successful and equitable adjustment of points in dispute under 
existing contracts, establishing a local trade court for this purpose. 

Art. IV. The New York Branch of the Printers’ League of America 
shall be prepared to fraternize with similar branches of said League in other 
cities, when formed, and to amalgamate into a national body as soon as it 
shall seem advisable so to do. 


The following officers were then elected: 

Charles Francis, president; Henry W. Cherouny, vice- 
president; William H. Van Wart, secretary; B. Peele 
Willett, treasurer. Executive committee, Oswald Maune, 
Samuel Rosenthal, B. H. Tyrrell, W. N. Jennings, William 
Driscoll. The president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer ex-officio members. 

Mr. Cherouny was asked to formulate a constitution 
and by-laws and present the same to the executive com- 
mittee. This latter committee is to meet on the 18th 
instant to consider further plans for the advancement of 
the new movement. 

In your December issue you speak of the meeting held 
on November 20 as being “called” by certain gentlemen, 
whose names you give. This is erroneous. I, personally, 
over my own signature, wrote to the gentlemen named and 
to others, asking them to attend a meeting and consult as 
to the advisability of forming a league. Not all whose 
names you give were present at that meeting, but sixteen 
large firms were represented there and the meeting for 
permanent organization on December 11 resulted. 

PUTNAM DREw. 





CATALOGUES WANTED. 


An American consul in China was much pleased 
because of the brisk demand for American trade cata- 
logues. “I would especially like those with thick leaves,” 


a caller said one day. This aroused the curiosity of the 
consul, and on investigation he found that the catalogues 
were wanted as inside soles for shoes.— New York Post. 
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LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


P till now the London Society of Compositors 
has admitted practically all and sundry to its 
membership who could show that they had 
served a regular apprenticeship to the trade, 
or at least had worked at it a sufficient num- 
= ber of years to give a reasonable assurance 

that they were proficient. There are duffers in all trades, 
however, and such a system made no provision as to 
whether an applicant was a competent craftsman, and 
worth to his employer the standard wage that would have 
to be paid him. Now this happy-go-lucky method is to 
give plaee to an examination that will insure that none but 
competent men will be admitted to membership. This it 
is hoped will remove any slur that may now be attached 
to society men, and at the same time guarantee to the 
employer that he will get skilled workmen when he 
employs members of the union. 

WITHIN the last few months a serious attempt has been 
made to deal with the question of overtime in printing- 
offices, which undoubtedly is a contributing cause of unem- 
ployment. In present circumstances the entire abolition 
of overtime is impracticable, but the London Society of 
Compositors are making a determined effort to reduce it, 
and under the new rule framed and passed to regulate the 
action of the members in this respect, no man may work 
more than eight hours overtime in one week. This limits 
the maximum time of the ordinary compositors to sixty 
and one-half hours, and that of the machine compositor 
to fifty-six hours per week, and so far the arrangement 
works admirably. The matter was long under considera- 
tion, but a definite settlement was accelerated by a dispute 
which arose between the men and the Master Printers’ 
Association. In the course of it this question of overtime 
played a part, and the men claimed, as they have always 
claimed, that overtime is the property of the worker, to 
be wrought or withheld as he deems proper. 

A NEw section of the circle of printers’ trade unions 
has been formed with the view of embracing the women 
workers in the trade, and the first mass meeting of the 
association, which is called the Women’s Section of the 
National Amalgamated Society of Printers, was held in 
London the other day. The men have up till now been 
extremely opposed to women workers, but at last they have 
realized the fact that if they assist the women to organize 
their labor it will materially assist in leveling up wages. 
The women themselves have made a good response, and the 
majority of them have joined the new branch. 

THE British Linotype Company, better known as Lino- 
type and Machinery Limited, has entered into an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with the German Linotype Com- 
pany, and the companies have agreed to give each other 
the benefit of their respective improvements in the coun- 
tries they serve. The relations with the American com- 
pany are not so pleasant, as, at the time of writing, an 
action is pending in the British courts in which the Ameri- 
can company is being sued for alleged infringement of 
trade-marks, and for violating the territory they had 
undertaken to allow a monopoly of to the British com- 
pany. The British company now also holds a great pro- 
portion of the shares in the Canadian company, and thus 
have gained a footing on the American continent. 

A NEw paper mill has just been opened at Grimsby by 
Messrs. Peter Dixon & Sons, who have laid down there an 
expensive papermaking plant, that includes two machines 























with a capacity of one hundred and thirty inches wide, and 
capable of producing eighteen thousand yards of paper a 
day. These machines were built in Germany, but were put 
in working order by an Edinburgh firm. Harmsworth’s 
firm has entered into extensive contracts for “ news” with 
the new mill, and it is hoped by the proprietors that they 
may be able to stem the tide of foreign “ news ” that pours 
into Great Britain from the United States and the Scandi- 
navian mills. 


AN attempt is to be made to revive the ancient Egyp- 
tian industry of papyrus growing for papermaking pur- 
poses, and a large tract of land has been put under 
cultivation through the enterprise of Mr. Smedley Norton, 
an author and explorer, who believes that from this mate- 
rial there can be produced a paper better and cheaper than 
any at present on the market. Dr. Querin Weirtz, the 
consulting chemist and analyst to the Papermakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain, has produced pulp which he pro- 
nounces admirable for papermaking, and remarks that “ its 
adoption is only a question of quantity obtainable, price, 
collection and freight.” Mr. H. E. Winter, who is closely 
associated with the scheme, says: “ All the ‘pros’ and 
‘cons’ of the matter have been considered by a committee 
of experts, and the result has been that we see our way 
to putting on the market a better quality of paper than 
any yet made, at a price which, although lower than any 
other, will still leave a profit for ourselves. As something 
like $20,000,000 worth of paper is used in this country 
every year, this will mean a big revolution in the paper 
trade.” 


ANOTHER of the Otley printers’ engineers has passed 
away in the person of Mr. John Kelley, who died recently 
at Blackpool. Mr. Kelley and Mr. Fred Payne were the 
two survivors of the Otley pioneers of printing machinery, 
and now Mr. Payne is left as the last. Mr. John Kelley 
was a fine, strong personality, and made friends every- 
where. He had an entire grasp of machine work as 
understood at Otley, in which Yorkshire town he was born 
in 1838. Trained as an engineer, in 1860 he became a 
worker in the firm of the late Mr. William Dawson, the 
founder of the printing-machine industry of Otley. Mr. 
Kelley left Dawson’s in 1865, and joined the firm of Field- 
house, Kelley, Elliott & Co., as a partner, but this connec- 
tion he broke after a few months, and became manager to 
Mr. David Payne. Here, in addition to having improved 
the ordinary Wharfedale, he brought out types of machines 
which had not before been made in Otley. Among these 
were a cylinder perfector, a platen, a self-clamp guillo- 
tine, a four-feeder news machine, and a rotary web 
machine. Mr. Kelley in 1889 acquired a site and built 
works for himself, and for fifteen years carried on a good 
business, but, unfortunately, a crisis came and he had to 
give up. His death is much regretted by all who knew 
him. 

THE Institute of Journalists has not fulfilled the hopes 
and aspirations of the rank and file of the members of 
that body, and it is difficult to see how it could do so as 
long as newspaper proprietors are allowed to be associated 
with it. The working journalist is finding out that the 
institute is of little use to him in bettering either the con- 
ditions of service or salary, and so a movement — which I 
referred to in a previous letter — has been started by some 
of the more adventurous members to organize a working 
journalists’ trade-union, and the other evening a meeting 
was held at Manchester, where the pressmen affirmed the 
principle of trade-unionism as applicable to the calling, 
and appointed a committee, composed of pressmen who 
have all served a formal apprenticeship. There is, there- 
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fore, no question of interlopers and blacklegs to discuss. 
What may be the fortune of the venture, only the vital 
spirit and earnestness of the workers can determine. It is 
singular that all the men who attended the inaugural 
meeting are men who are in berths that, from the point of 
view of pay and hours, may be said to be fairly comforta- 
ble. That the necessity of a trade-union effort should 
appeal to them, is a demonstration that the broadening 
spirit of the times has made them look beyond their indi- 
vidual and immediate interests. Manchester is a very large 
and important center, from the newspaper point of view, 
and it is now certain that an overwhelming majority of 
Manchester pressmen are in favor of the new movement. 
The proposition has also been eagerly and favorably dis- 
cussed in London. 


A BOoOoK that has made somewhat of a mild sensation on 
this side, at least among those who are inclined to dabble 
in the occult, is “ Talks with the Dead,” which has just 
been published by Mr. John Lobb. Mr. Lobb is a well- 
known man in religious and journalistic circles. He was a 
Primitive Methodist lay preacher, and was editor and 
proprietor of the Christian Age, a paper that he worked 
up to a circulation of eighty thousand copies weekly. In 
1876 Mr. Lobb commenced to raise a fund for the Rev. 
Josiah Henson, the Christian negro, who was the original 
of “Uncle Tom” in Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s world- 
famous story, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and within seven 
months, he, by lectures and sermons, raised upward of 
$10,000. As a consequence he received the late Queen 
Victoria’s commands to. appear at Windsor Castle, and 
with the Rev. Mr. Henson he duly did so. The new vol- 
ume gives Mr. Lobb’s experiences since he became a Spir- 
itualist, and very startling experiences they are. Mr. 
Lobb tells his story in good faith, and as he is known to be 
a level-headed business man, with but little of the imagi- 
native about him, his book has met with a good reception, 
although, of course, there are some skeptics who say that 
he ought to be within the walls of an asylum. 


It is astonishing what a number of 2-cent weekly 
periodicals of the “snippety” or “bit” class, succeed in 
London, especially when one takes into consideration the 
general silliness of their contents. And yet the number in 
existence is nothing to the number of those that have 
gone under in the struggle. Mr. Peter Keary, who, from 
his long connection with Pearson’s Weekly, speaks with 
authority on the matter, says: “A few months ago I 
amused myself by going through the press guides of the 
last twenty-six years, and I made out a list of all the 
Pearson’s Weekly kind of papers that had been published 
since Tit-Bits started. Many of them never figured in the 
press guides at all, because they didn’t live long enough to 
get there. And I made out a list of 478 distinct papers. 
Some of these papers lost as much as $150,000. Some of 
them started off, through good advertising, with as big a 
circulation as half a million copies. I don’t think I would 
be far wrong if I said that there is less money in the Bank 
of England at the present moment than has been squan- 
dered on ‘ popular’ papers in recent years by incompetent 
people. And yet, strangely enough, Tit-Bits was not the 
first paper of its kind to be published. Another ‘bits’ 
paper came out six weeks before. Only two or three people 
know the story of that, and it will be a strange romance of 
cleverness and incompetence, fortune and failure, if ever 
it should be told.” Of course in the multiplicity of failures 
the printer-man and his confreré, the papermaker, have 
dropped a-dezl of money over some of these ventures, and 
it is now rather difficult to get a new paper printed unless 
cash in advance is provided. 
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THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF “BOB” SMYTHE, 
OF THE HARRISONBURG ‘“ DAILY NEWS.”’ 


BY A. F. BLOOMER. 


HAT a man may do in the way of making a 
literary and financial success of a newspaper, 
if he properly directs his energies and judg- 
ment, is shown by the story of “ Bob” Smythe 
and the Harrisonburg (Va.) Daily News, and 

. + the plan of operations pursued can not fail 
to interest and be of value to those similarly situated 
among the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. But a fore- 
word regarding the earlier career of Mr. Smythe will also 
be interesting. 








NEW BUILDING, NEWS-REGISTER COMPANY, HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA. 


At the age of sixteen years Robert B. Smythe left the 
country office in Kansas in which he had acquired the 
rudiments of the printing trade and shaped his course to 
the westward. His itinerary covered the Pacific coast 
and Mexico, and at eighteen he joined Sacramento Typo- 
graphical Union, and was probably at that time the 
youngest journeyman member within the jurisdiction of 
the International Typographical Union. 

From California he sailed for the Hawaiian Islands, 
and for a time was employed in King Kalakaua’s printing- 
office. He was one of the four hundred Americans who 
took part in the armed revolution that changed the form 
of government there. 

He had now entered upon a career of globe-trotting. 
He extended his travels to Samoa, New Zealand and 
Australia, working in Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and 
Ballarat, as well as many smaller cities. Thence he went 
to Ceylon and India, and in his course around the world 
worked at Suez, Malta and Gibraltar. For a time he set 
type on the London Times, sailing from England for his 
native land. Arriving in New York, the Herald, the Sun 
and the World, at different times, were the field of his 
endeavor, after which he worked in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Charleston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Yuma, and thirty- 
five other cities and towns, those mentioned serving to 
show the extensiveness of his travels. 

It is probable that there is not another printer living 
who has worked at the trade in as many countries or dif- 
ferent printing-offices or who has had as wide a personal 
acquaintance among the craft as Mr. Smythe had at the 
time he “ settled down” and began to take a serious view 
of life. During all his travels he carried an I. T. U. 
card, which was recognized wherever there was a printers’ 
organization, and there is not an office in which he has 
worked where he would not receive an enthusiastic “ Hello, 
Bob! ” from those who knew him if he were to revisit it. 
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The most of his traveling was done before he was twenty- 
two years old, and at the age of twenty-six he married 
at Newark, New Jersey. 

For a number of years he was employed in the Gov- 
ernment Printing-office, at Washington, D. C., where he 
attained to considerable prominence in union matters, 
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being at one time a candidate for president of Columbia 
Typographical Union, No. 101. He has ever been a 
thoroughgoing union man, and as a proprietor believes no 
less in union principles than when a workman at the case. 

On May 1, 1899, Mr. Smythe went to Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, without knowing a soul there, and rented a 
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little printing material and an old press. On May 8 he 
gave to the world the first issue of the Harrisonburg Daily 
News, consisting of four pages of five columns each. 
There were then three weekly papers in the town, which 
had 3,500 population, and nobody believed that a daily 
paper could be made to pay. For a year or more it was 
a struggle for existence. 
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Early in his Harrisonburg career Mr. Smythe began 
advocating rural free delivery, which was new at that 
time, and was largely instrumental in inducing the Post- 
office Department to establish several experimental routes 
out of that city, which were among the first in the United 
States. Now there are forty-five of such routes in the 
county, forty of which are used in circulating the Har- 
risonburg Daily News, by means of which that paper is 
laid on the doorstep of most of its farmer subscribers not 
later than 10 o’clock every morning. 

With the establishment and extension of free rural 
delivery the Daily News began voting contests, the most 
popular and successful of which probably were excursions 
to Washington, D. C., for pupils attending the public 
schools. A voting coupon was printed in each issue of the 
News, and the ten pupils receiving the largest number of 
votes were given a three days’ excursion to the Capital 
City, with all expenses paid. Later on an excursion was 
given to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, at St. Louis, 
to the six most popular schoolteachers, to be voted on by 
subscribers to the News. 

Of course these contests were for advertising purposes. 
While they cost considerable sums of money, they brought 
quick returns in subscribers. Families living in the 
country who had never taken even a weekly paper became 
interested in the contests, and, becoming accustomed to 
having a paper left at their doors every morning, contin- 
ued their subscriptions from month to month. Few cared 
to pay more than a month (25 cents in advance), but the 
circulation gradually and steadily grew, until late in 
1899, when, having to meet a rather large payment for 
material, which was due January 1, 1902, Mr. Smythe 
conceived the scheme of a “bargain-day” offer of the 
Daily News for $2 a year if paid on the first day of the 
year — not a day earlier nor a day later. The result of 
the offer was surprising. Nearly three hundred people 
lined up at the business office and paid their subscriptions 
for the coming year, the cash in the drawer that night 
being over $500, and the payment was promptly met. 
The following year the “ bargain-day ” offer was renewed, 
resulting in over $1,000 being paid in, and since that 
time “ bargain day” has been a regular institution of the 
Daily News, the subscriptions running up into thousands 
of dollars. 

Last year, as a special incentive to subscribers, the 
News offered fifty scholarships in the Shenandoah Valley 
Business College, at Harrisonburg, worth $40 each, one 
to be given for each fifty subscriptions received. Although 
it seemed an extravagant offer, it proved to be popular 
and profitable to both the News and the college, for it 
advertised both, and as the proprietors of the News are 
also the proprietors of the college, it was not so expensive 
as it seemed on its face. 

This year the News announces that it will run a spe- 
cial train of Pullman cars to the Jamestown Exposition 
in May, 1907, for the free and exclusive benefit of those 
who bring in fifty subscribers on or before January 1, 
and from present indications this will be the banner 
event in the country as a subscription raiser. 

The Harrisonburg Daily News is a seven-column paper 
of as many pages as advertisements make necessary — 
frequently six and occasionally eight. It is a newspaper, 
and so is non-partisan in politics; for no strictly partisan 
paper can afford to nor will print all the news. It is 
eminently a local paper, having correspondents all over 
the county, and the news of the community, which is of 
more importance to its readers than that of far-away 
points, is given in full—not slurred over. From sixteen 
to twenty columns of advertising per day are a fair aver- 
age of its business except on extraordinary occasions. It 
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is well edited and tastefully printed —in fact, is quite 
metropolitan in its make-up—and it comes nearer than 
any other paper in the United States to reaching all the 
people of the county in which it is published. This latter 
feature appeals to advertisers, who are not slow to take 
advantage of the fact. Advertisers have means of know- 
ing practically the circulation of every paper in which 
they advertise, which accounts for the generous business 
that goes to the Daily News. Its circulation exceeds 3,700, 
reaching almost every home in the county. A daily tele- 
graphic news report is to be added to its features in the 
near future, but it will continue to make home news its 
specialty. It has not only advocated and encouraged in 
its columns the establishment of new business enterprises 
in Harrisonburg, but its proprietors have taken a very 
liberal financial interest in every new company that has 
been organized. 

On May 1, 1903, the Daily News was consolidated with 
the Rockingham Register, of the same city. A stock com- 
pany was formed, with a capital stock of $15,000, of 
which Mr. Smythe took $5,000 and Mr. A. H. Snyder, the 
proprietor of the Register, $5,000, the remaining $5,000 
being placed with about twenty prominent business men 
of the city and county. Recently thirty-five shares of the 
stock, of a par value of $100 per share, changed hands at 
$235 per share —a higher figure than that at which the 
shares of any bank in the county are held. 

At the organization of the company Mr. Snyder became 
the president and Mr. Smythe the treasurer and business 
manager. Mr. Snyder, who is recognized as one of the 
ablest newspaper writers in the State, is the editor of 
both the Daily News and the Register. ; 

The Rockingham Register, published by the News- 
Register Company, was established in 1822. It is a four- 
page seven-column semi-weekly, published on Tuesday, 
and Friday, and has an excellent advertising patronage. 
It supplements the Daily News in families which do not 
want a paper every day, and is a healthy-looking, whole- 
some newspaper. 

The News-Register Company has under construction a 
building 44 by 120 feet, four stories and basement, to cost 
$25,000, exclusive of the ground, on the corner of Main 
street and Newman avenue. Its handsome exterior finish 
will-compare with similar-sized buildings anywhere. The 
first floor will contain the business and editorial offices 
and the library, with the pressroom in the rear. The 
second floor will be occupied by the Shenandoah Valley 
Business College. The third floor will be tenanted by the 
Harrisonburg Mutual Telephone Exchange, which serves 
over two thousand ’phone holders in the city and county. 
The fourth floor will contain the News composing-room 
and one of the most complete job-printing plants in the 
State, doing as artistic printing as can be done anywhere. 
To accomplish this the latest inventions and the highest 
grade of printing machinery and other material will be 
installed. The building will be fitted with the latest 
mechanical and electrical devices for the comfort and con- 
venience of patrons and customers. 

As an artistic printer, THE INLAND PRINTER appealed 
to Mr. Smythe’s esthetic and literary tastes, and for a 
number of years he was one of its regular correspondents 
as well as its business agent in Washington. Owing no 
little of his success to suggestions found in its columns, 
he has remained its stanch friend. It is to be hoped 
that its readers may find in his almost phenomenal later 
career that which will be of value to them in building up 
businesses that are not now perhaps up to the standard 
which they should have reached and which the capabili- 


‘ties of the communities in which published would seem to 


warrant. 
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Under this head will appear each month suggestive analysis 
and criticism of reproduced and reset specimens of job com- 
position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 
job-printers. Address all communications and specimens for 
criticism in this department to The Inland Printer Company. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF Business CaRDS AND TICKETS — sixteen-page booklet — 25 
cents. New second edition. 

SPECIMENS OF ENVELOPE CorNER Carbs — twenty-four-page booklet — 25 
cents. New second edition. 

MoverN LETTERPRESS Desians.— A collection of designs for job composi- 
tion from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF J.ETTER-HEADS.— Modern typework, printed in one, two 
and three colors and with tint-block effects. 50 cents. New second edition. 

MENUS AND ProGRAMS.— A collection of modern title-pages and programs, 
printed on cloth-finished and deckle-edge papers. 50 cents. 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF TypoGRAPHY.— New enlarged edition. 
heavy cover, cloth back, gold stamp, gilt top, 24 chapters. 

IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TyPE Desians.— Thirty pages, 6 by 9, in colors, 
paper cover. Published to sell at 50 cents; reduced to 25 cents. 

ALPHABETS, OLD AND New.— By Lewis F. Day. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. A historical work en lettering in all ages. $1.35. 

PoRTFOLIO OF SPECIMENS OF PRINTiING.— The second of the series, com- 
posed of a wide range of commercial work in pure typography. 50 cents. 

DECORATIVE DEsiGNs.— By Paul N. Hasluck. Ancient, medieval and 
modern decorative designs and ornaments, fully illustrated. 160 pages. 50 
cents. ; 

Art Bits.— A collection of proofs selected from odd issues — half-tones, 
three-color prints, engravers’ etchings, etc.— twenty-five selections. Price, 
50 cents. 

TiTLE PaGes.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. 
three standpoints — Historical, Practical and Critical. 
Cloth, i2mce, 485 pages, $2. 

MopERN Book Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. A thoroughly 
comprehensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book composi- 
tion. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 

SPECIMENS OF BiLL-HEApDs.— Contains suggestions that are applicable to 
every-day requirements; in one, two and three colors, on a variety of colored 
papers. 25 cents. New second edition. 

Puain Printing TypEs.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. A treatise on the 
processes of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and prices 
of plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2 

THE STONEMAN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and 
machine folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DeEsiGN.— By Ernest Allen Batchelder. Handsomely 
printed and illustrated. Indispensable to the artistic job compositor, as 
expounding the underlying principles of decorative design and typography. 
171 pages; cloth, $3. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY COoVER-DESIGNS.— €ontains essays on cover-designing 
by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, printed in 
colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beautiful piece of 
typography. $5, prepaid. 

LETTERING FOR PRINTERS AND DESIGNERS.— Ey Thomas Wood Stevens. 
A comprehensive treatise on the art of lettering, with many modern exam- 
ples, together with tables and measurements valuable to constructors of 
advertising matter. $1, postpaid. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. A treatise on 
spelling, abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and 
numerals, italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctu- 
ation and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thoroughly 
reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addition to 
the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters are devoted 
to ‘“‘ making ” the margins. Full leather, 4 by 6 inches, flexible. $1. 


DESIGN IN JOB PRINTING. 

While one may agree or disagree with the oft-repeated 
statement that the most simple things are the most pleas- 
ing and likewise the hardest to do, it certainly seems to be 
true in so far as the average run of printing goes. The 
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chief reason for this is the desire on the part of the com- 
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Fic. 1.— A simple, yet pleasing, arrangement for a cover-page. 


positor to produce something “ artistic”— a word, by the 
way, probably more abused than any other word in the 
English language. In his efforts to produce the artistic 
the job-compositor is too often afraid to let the type, press- 
work and stock do their part, and instead of setting up a 
plain, simple piece of work complete in itself and with its 
different parts thoroughly in harmony with one another, 
and then trusting to appropriate ink and stock and good 
presswork to complete the job, he must needs add a touch 
of the “ artistic” in the form of some ill-considered orna- 
mentation or border. While the use of ornaments or 
borders is not to be decried, still they must in all cases be 
completely in harmony with the balance of the work and 
must be a secondary consideration — something to rein- 
force and strengthen the natural attraction of the subject. 
Under no circumstances should the decorative features of 
the job become its strongest point. And yet this is com- 
monly done, even on commercial stationery, which should, 
more than any other class of work, be kept dignified and 
simple. “ Keep it simple” is an admonition that should be 
continually before the job-printer, for in departure from 
this are to be found a great majority of the opportunities 
for adverse criticism in the printed matter of to-day. 
Take, for instance, the designing of a cover-page. 
Keeping it simple in design does not necessarily mean set- 
ting it in plain type without rules or decoration, but it 
does mean arranging the type, rules and decoration in 
such manner that the whole is easily grasped and readily 
comprehended. In Fig. 1 is shown such a cover. The 
original was in two colors. In this case the preliminary 
sketch was as shown in Fig. 2. Could anything be very 
much more simple than this? When the cover was set this 























































Fic. 2.— Preliminary sketch used for cover shown in Fig. 1. No letter- 
tering is necessary in a sketch of this kind —simply a pleasing arrange- 
ment of groups or masses. 


sketch was not strictly adhered to. As will be readily 
noticed, the outer rule was made double instead of single, 
a double rule placed over the two lines at the bottom of the 
page and the feature lines were surrounded by a border of 
parallel rules between which was a solid green tint. While 
these changes added attractiveness to the page they did not 
in any way complicate the design or detract from its sim- 
plicity. The number of forces of attraction on the page 
was not increased and therefore its simplicity as a design 
was preserved. It is on the question of the forces of 
attraction on a page that many printers stray away from 
the simple treatments, and the best safeguard against this 
is the preliminary sketch. 

The job-compositor’s preliminary sketch is something 
practically unknown in many offices, and comparatively 
few printers lay out their work in this manner. One of the 
reasons for this is the fact that the compositor who essays 
it is often ridiculed for what is termed his “ artistic 
aspirations.” The principal cause, however, seems to be 
that the average printer goes about this proposition in the 
wrong manner. He imagines from the numerous articles 
that have from time to time been published regarding the 
preliminary sketch, and from the careful and, to the novice, 
time-consuming ‘illustrations accompanying them, that 
the preliminary sketch must be after the manner of the 
artist’s or designer’s sketch, intended to present a fairly 
good representation of the finished product. From the 
drawings accompanying many of the pleas for the pre- 
liminary sketch he gathers the idea that a man must be 
clever with the pencil and of some attainment as an artist 
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Fig. 3.— Showing a rectangle divided in the proportion of three parts to 
five parts. 


in order to use this method of designing his work. The nat- 
ural result is that he considers it useless to spend the time 
and trouble necessary to enable him to do this sketching. 

The problem which confronts the compositor is the 
pleasing arrangement of lines and masses within a rec- 
tangle, and to assist him in deciding this arrangement 
should be the function of the preliminary sketch. Any 
indication of letters whatever is entirely unnecessary in a 
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Fic. 4.— Analysis of Fig. 1 on proportion shown in Fig. 3. 


sketch of this sort. Whether they are to be capitals or 
lower-case need not be indicated on the sketch, which is not 
to be a piece of lettering, but simply a pleasing arrange- 
ment of the spots or forces of attraction on the page. By 
again referring to Figs. 1 and 2 we can see that the com- 
positor decided at a glance that he could divide the reading 
matter on the page into two groups. The problem then was 
to arrange these two groups in such position on the page 
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that they sustained the proper relation toward each other. 
This is the first and most important step in designing a 
piece of typography. It is not at all necessary to consider 
the details. Break up the spaces and put in the groups in 
a pleasing manner, and the design proper will have been 
decided. The question of where to place the groups so that 
they may present a pleasing appearance is the next diffi- 
culty. Until one becomes accustomed to doing this natu- 
rally and, one may say, unconsciously, a mathematical rule 
in use among designers will greatly assist. Of course, it is 
as difficult to lay down set rules for typography as for any 
other branch of art; nor is it at all impossible to violate 
these rules and yet attain very pleasing results. And too, 
the printer who adheres too strictly to set rules will in time 
find that his work is all alike. But, as a starting point 
from which to work, a rule of this kind may be useful. 
Students of design tell us that the proportion most 
pleasing to the average person is that of three to five. In 
other words, in dividing a rectangle into two parts the 
most satisfactory arrangement would be to give three parts 
of the whole to the one division and the remaining five 
parts to the other. This division is shown in Fig. 3. 
Designers differ slightly in their statement of this, as some 
give the proportions as three to five, while others state it 
as two to three. This difference is not material, however, 
the result from the use of either system of division being 
practically the same. While individual tastes may differ 
slightly as to the most pleasing place of division, tests 
have shown that the great majority — in fact, nearly all — 
of the people prefer this arrangement. This is but natural, 
as nearly everything that we consider beautiful in nature 
is formed on this basis. Leaves and flowers exemplify the 
truth of this law of design, as an analysis will show. 
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Fic. 5.— Cover-page on which each line and ornament forms a_ separate 
attraction. 
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Fig. 6.— Showing how a preliminary sketch for Fig. 5 would appear. 


Let us analyze the cover-design shown in Fig. 1 on this 
basis. In case there were but one group of matter on the 
page a pleasing position in which to place it would be as 
shown in A — Fig. 4, the center of the group being on a 
line placed in this proportion of three to five. The intro- 
duction of another force of attraction at the bottom of the 
page, however, changes this position. Instead of the center 
of the upper group coming on the line, this group must be 
moved up so that the center of balance between the two 
groups is on that line. This is shown in B — Fig. 4. 

Mr. Ernest A. Batchelder, in “ The Principles of 
Design,” deals with this subject of space relations in an 
interesting manner as follows: 

“ Supposing we have an illustration to make. A monk 
and his shadow are to walk in the garden. Many of us, it 
is to be feared, would hasten to secure some one to pose in 
a real garden, with a real cowl and a real shadow, and 
then with such technical skill as we are able to command, 
would endeavor to faithfully portray all this realism of 
light and shade, distance, roundness, etc. But is this all 
that enters into the making of a picture? Possibly we 
might keep in mind the amateurish dictum that ‘ The man 
should be placed a little to one side,’ in order to avoid a 
set formality. This is well enough as far as it goes; but 
without some clearer ideas on the subject of pictorial com- 
position our work would inevitably partake of that same 
commonplace appearance that distinguishes the larger part 
of the work of the average amateur, who conceives ‘ truth 
to nature’ as being the chief aim of art. Take the monk, 
with a straight line for the garden, and see if an arrange- 
ment can be secured that will represent variety with unity 
(Plate LX). In Fig. 1 there is unity, but the variation is 
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not sufficient to interest us. The monk may be raised to 
increase the variation, as in Fig. 2; but here we feel a 
desire to gain greater variety at the left and right, as well 
as at the top and bottom of the picture. The composition 
may be changed, as in Fig. 3. Here there is enough variety, 
but no unity; the straight line forms a picture by itself, 
unrelated to the monk. Fig. 4 is more satisfactory, because 
it furnishes as much variety of spacing as is consistent with 
unity. None of the spaces are alike, yet they are so related 
that they are readily grasped as a whole. It matters not 
whether we are dealing with lines, types, title-pages or 
monks, the same problem of space division confronts us, 
and upon its successful solution depends much of the beauty 
of our work.” 


















































Fie. 7.— Sketch for same cover, using same type, but showing a more 
simple arrangement. 

The Plate LX above referred to is reproduced here- 
with. Note the proportions into which the rectangle is 
divided in the placing of both the line and the figure. No 
mathematical rule is given in this case for the solution of 
this problem, yet a careful measurement will reveal that 
each of these divisions is made on the basis of three to five 
above mentioned. 

A careful analysis of any pleasing piece of printing 
will reveal that underlying the typography and applica- 
tion of color are certain principles of design, without which 
the work would be otherwise than satisfactory. And the 
first of these principles which must be considered is the 
dividing rectangle into pleasing shapes. For example, the 
pamphlet cover shown in Fig. 5 will answer very well. 
Something is lacking in this as a design. Almost equal 
prominence has been given all the lines on the page, and 
the whole is confusing. A preliminary sketch for this job 
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after the manner herein suggested, would result in some- 
thing like Fig. 6. There is nothing at all attractive in this 
sketch. How then can we expect to build up a pleasing 
structure from a foundation which would not attract a 
second glance? In this sketch we have no less than twelve 
separate and distinct spots or forces of attraction. This 
is our opportunity to heed the injunction to “keep it sim- 
ple.” A glance at the copy will show us at once that the 
reading matter can readily be divided into three groups, 
or, if necessary, into two. We will take three for the sake 
of illustration, using the three groups as separated by the 
ornaments in Fig. 5. A simple sketch for this job, one 
that could be made in a few minutes, and the carrying out 
of which will necessitate very little change in the type used, 
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Fig. 8.— As the cover would appear if set after sketch shown in Fig. 7. 


is shown in Fig. 7. Other and more pleasing arrangements 
could be used, but in this the majority of the lines could 
be left in the same type as in Fig. 5. 

In Fig. 8 we have the page reset to conform to the 
sketch. As will be noted, nearly all of the lines are in the 
same sizes and styles of type as were used in the original. 
This serves to more strongly illustrate what great changes 
can be made by gathering the reading matter into a few 
groups, thereby preserving a simplicity of design, instead 
of scattering it aimlessly over the page. 

The proportions above referred to are noticeable in 
many instances in connection with printed matter. Authori- 
ties on book-making tell us that the length of the properly 
shaped page should be one and a half times its width — 
the proportion of two to three. In allotting the margins 
to the page in bookwork the same proportions give the 
most pleasing results. Fig. 9 is a diagram showing what 
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is generally conceded to be the proper distribution of the 
margins around the type page. As will be noticed the 
width of the front margin is one and one-half times that 
of the back margin, while the head and foot margins are 
practically in the same proportions. 

As has been stated before, it is not to be understood 
from this that these proportions are necessary to a pleas- 
ing arrangement, nor are they to be considered as a solu- 
tion of all the troubles incidental to typographical design. 
Their consideration will, however, assist in the solving of 
many of the problems which confront the printer. 

A definite plan for a typographical design is as neces- 
sary as a plan for a house. It is not always necessary to 
make a sketch of this plan, but in cases where there is any 
doubt in the mind of the compositor as to exactly what he 
intends to do and how he intends to do it, the preliminary 
sketch is essential. As previously stated, this does not 
mean a piece of lettering or carefully drawn details, but 
simply a pleasing, orderly arrangement of the lines and 
masses with which we must deal. 
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Fie. 9.— Showing proper distribution of margins around type pages. 

















BY F. HORACE TEALL, 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available loyees. Regist 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers, 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PuncTUATION.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, printers, 
and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

PENS AND TyPEs.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps for 
those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION gives full information regarding 
punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and uscless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

ENGLISH CoMPOUND WoRDS AND PuHRAsESs.—By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

TyPpoGRAPHic STYLEBOoK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A standard of uni- 
formity of spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular work, use 
of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

THE OrTHOEPIST.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, containing 
about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names of foreign 
authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

THE VERBALIST.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief discus- 
sions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other matters of 
interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. Includes a 
treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 4% by 614, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING.— A full and concise explanation of 
all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on punctu- 
ation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proofreaders’ 
marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 pages, 50 cents. 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND WorpDs SPELLED AND PRro- 
NOUNCED.— By John H. Bechtel, author of “‘ Handbook of Pronunciation,’ 
“‘ Synonyms,” “‘ Slips of Speech,”’ ete. For practical needs of busy people and 
for quick reference this book will be found invaluable. 614 pages; cloth, 

2; leather, $2.50, postpaid. 

PEERLESS WEBSTER DiIcTIONARY.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based on 
the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, punctu- 
ation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamentary law, 
postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new plates. Full 
leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

PROOFREADING AND PuNCTUATION.— By Adéle Millicent Smith. A manual 
of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary proofreading, 
with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, typefounding, sizes and 
styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical terms, reproductive 
processes, etc. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume of 
the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, abbre- 
viations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, italic 
and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation and proof- 
reading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

GramMar WirHout a Master.— By William Cobbett, carefully revised 
and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-education this book 
is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and failed to compre- 
hend its principles, as well as those who have never studied grammar at all, 
will find it especially suited to their needs. Cloth, 4% by 6%, $1.07, 
postpaid. 

Tue Art oF WritTiNG ENnGLisH.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. A 
manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, précis- 
writing, punctuation, etc. Analytical methods are ignored, and the student 
is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and formulas, but is 
given free range among abundant examples of literary workmanship. The 
book abounds in such exercises as will impel the student to think while 
he is learning to write, and he soon learns to choose between the right and 
wrong in linguistic art and expression. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


PROOFREADERS’ RESPONSIBILITY.—W. N., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, writes: “ How far should a proofreader be held 
responsible for correctness, beyond what is submitted to 
him as copy? I was at one time connected with a book 
firm employing many readers, who had also a staff for 
editorial supervision. The proofreaders were told to get 
matter like the copy, and to call editorial attention to points 
of style, inconsistencies, inaccuracy of fact or statement, 
etc. Most of the matter had been prepared in copy by 
these so-called editors, who were mostly young people just 
out of college, of some literary ability, but no training 
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whatever, and it was very poorly done. The readers were 
continually between the upper and nether millstones of 
counting-room and editorial disapproval. If we marked a 
consistent style (and copy was not consistent), compositors 
and foremen, and sooner or later counting-room, kicked; 
if we let things slide, soon the word came from the $ staff’ 
— also through the business office — ‘ Why didn’t So-and-so 
notice this?’ Constant friction was the result, and many 
a good proofreader left. Now wouldn’t it have been decid- 
edly better, instead of putting their inexperience at the 
top, to make these young people serve their time at com- 
position, copy-reading, and proofreading, as so many of 
our older generation have been obliged to do?” 

Answer.— The proofreader should have no responsi- 
bility beyond following copy, except that which is really 
included in speaking of following copy, which never prop- 
erly sanctions the preservation of errors. Any accident 
that plainly shows in copy as such should be remedied by 
the proofreader, or even by a good compositor. But it is 
an enumeration of these things that is called for. Omis- 
sion of a word that can not be left out without making 
nonsense is one. When a word is missing in copy, and 
only one word, or one collection of words, will fit in, the 
plain intention of the writer is what should be taken as 
copy, and what is missing should be supplied. When some- 
thing doubtful is missing, or it is plain that something 
must be wrong, the proofreader should not pass it unchal- 
lenged, and he should not make a correction without ques- 
tion, but he should call attention to the error and have it 
corrected by the right person. Errors in grammar he 
should be responsible for, but only those that are unques- 
tionably errors. He should not change anything that any 
one else might possibly hold to be good grammar — and 
there are very many possibilities of this kind. When the 
present writer was a desk man on a paper, for instance, 
the city editor reprimanded him very sharply one day for 
not changing a certain expression, which he insisted was 
very bad grammar as it was written, but which was exactly 
what the chief editor was using every day, and of course 
the chief did not think it was bad grammar. 

Very often in preparing copy for a large book of ref- 
erence — say a dictionary or an encyclopedia — in which 
there are always many details of style, almost any editor 
will let some little thing pass in wrong form. On such 
work the strictest possible order to follow copy does not 
constitute an objection to correcting these little slips, 
though it does properly set a limit to the proofreader’s 
responsibility. Such an order is with perfect propriety 
construed literally in any case where there is the slightest 
possibility that any change would give a result other than 
the one intended by the editors. The remotest possibility 
of this kind relieves the proofreader of responsibility 
beyond literal reproduction; but even in such a case a 
good proofreader will suggest correction, and no editor will 
ever find fault with such suggestion unless it is made in 
some offensive way. An example of offensiveness is not 
hard to find. A matter of style had been editorially deter- 
mined in a way that did not please the proofreader, and 
on the editor’s proof he challenged it by writing in the 
margin, “It’s up to you.” Now, no proofreader has any 
right to do such a thing as that, even when he does all 
that he should do; but this man had left within a few 
lines, where he had written that remark, four very bad 
departures from copy — typographical errors, which were 
the very things he was paid for correcting. 

A proofreader may be — often should be — a personage 
of great importance; but no proofreader ever will be who 
has not first learned that some other people sometimes 
know something, even if they do not know it in just the 
same way he does. It is also necessary for a proofreader 
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first to make for himself a reputation as a careful and 
accurate worker. 

On reference-works like those mentioned there are 
many repetitions of certain forms that are always intended 
to be the same. They are so plainly similar in their nature 
that even the ordinary compositor must know after a little 
while just how they should be, and would not need to have 
it indicated in copy. Yet the writer has seen much of this 
work done without deviation from copy when the editors 
had failed to mark it. Even in such a case, when the 
workers have strict orders to follow copy, the fact that 
their work is like copy is a justification for them; but no 
one ever heard of an editorial objection to one of these 
easily made corrections, and the workers who make them 
are the kind that get ahead. 

It should not be difficult, in the circumstances named 
in the letter, for the proofreader to keep clear of the mill- 
stones. All he need do is to obey orders literally. There 
is reason to suspect that those who did not keep clear 
were not smart enough to avoid being too smart. It is not 
unlikely that most of them were better fitted to do the edit- 
ing than were those actually employed as editors. But when 
they actually were subordinate to the others, the right 
thing for them to do was to act strictly according to orders, 
even if that involved passing through some things they 
knew to be wrong. Orders as indicated not only permitted 
them to endeavor to have any such thing corrected, but 
made it their duty to do so. In a case where they had per- 
formed this duty the proofs would show it, and that record 
would constitute a perfect defense. With duty properly 
done according to orders, there should be no friction. 

It is almost inevitable that editorial work done by inex- 
perienced persons shall be faulty, and undoubtedly those 
young persons would have been likely to be better editors 
eventually if they had first had the training mentioned. 
When the employers chose to put them at the top, however, 
the one thing for the proofreaders to do was to recognize 
the fact and act accordingly. All that they were rightly 
concerned with was the doing of their own duty and the 
conservation of their own interests by avoiding anything 
like insubordination. Every one of them had full liberty, 
while working conscientiously according to orders, to show 
his superior qualification, and each was fully entitled to 
apply for the superior employment. 

First and foremost of the proofreader’s duties is con- 
formity to instructions, and his chief responsibility is for 
the correction of typographical errors. It is no part of his 
duty to flaunt his superior intelligence unduly. He should 
not forget that other people may know something, nor 
that they are entitled to recognition in superior positions 
even if they do not know much. 





CALENDAR IN WATCH-CASE. 


The inside of the watch-case can now be made to serve 
another purpose besides protecting the watch crystal by a 
recent invention of a Pennsylvania man. His idea is to 
place a yearly calendar in the watch-case opposite the 
face of the watch. By a clever arrangement the calendar 
is formed to indicate the date of every day in the year. 
Naturally the space is very small. The usefulness of 
such a convenient calendar will be apparent at once. A 
moment’s time only is necessary to withdraw the watch 
from the pocket when it is desired to know the time. In 
just the same time any doubt can be instantly settled, no 
matter where the owner of the watch may be. Few per- 
sons, while traveling, carry a calendar with them, yet one 
is often required. In such instances the combination of a 
watch and calendar would prove of double value.— 
Geyer’s Stationer. 
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IN a unique booklet entitled “ Missionary Work,” being 
the gospel of quality in advertising as preached by Fred- 
erick Gaylord Johnson, Los Angeles, California, are several 
interesting paragraphs. Among these is the following: 

“In the duel of business, the merchant’s best weapon 
is his advertising. There’s no powder like good printed 
matter. With that kind every advertising bullet makes a 
bull’s-eye. Perhaps you’ve been using some powder that 
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isn’t up to the mark, commonplace, lifeless, inartistic print- 
ing that has got consigned to the big basket without telling 
its little story—and yours. When you hear the report 
from our good printed ammunition, you’ll think about a 
bigger pot for your plant.” The text is supplemented by 
several reproductions in miniature of advertising designs 
by Mr. Johnson, the whole forming a very interesting 
booklet. 

THE current issue of Wezatas, the house organ of the 
printery of W. Zachrisson, Gothenburg, Sweden, is an 
attractive and admirably executed piece of advertising 
literature. It represents the rounding out of twenty years 
of business life by this firm. The typography, platemak- 
ing, presswork and designing are of the very best and 
reflect great credit on the house of Zachrisson. 

AN interesting souvenir —it can hardly be called an 
advertisement in the ordinary sense, and still it is an excel- 
lent form of publicity —has been sent out by the L. H. 
Starkey Company, printers, New York. It is in the shape 
of a sixteen-page booklet, 344 by 5% inches in size, on the 
even folios of which are beautifully printed half-tones from 
photographs taken at the pleasure resorts of North Caro- 
lina and in the vicinity of Lake George. The illustrations 
bear titles, but no other reading matter is in the booklet, 
save on the title-page, where the title of the booklet, “ Sum- 
mer Memories,” and the words “ product of the L. H. 
Starkey Company, New York” appears. The cover of the 
booklet is unique, both the front and back pages being 
formed of a reproduction in half-tone of a photograph, the 
composition of which was such that the illustration on each 
page appears complete in itself. The whole forms a very 
artistic piece of printing. 

THE Times Printing House, Philadelphia, is issuing a 
series of monthly calendars which should be of unusual 
interest to the residents of that city. It consists of a 
series of views entitled “ Historical Philadelphia,” and pre- 
sents excellent reproductions of places of historical interest 
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in the vicinity of that city, of which there are a goodly 
number. 

A FINE quality of paper, excellent typography, good cuts 
and the best of presswork all combine in making an artis- 
tie piece of printing of the recent catalogue of the Joliet 
Stove Works, Joliet, Illinois. The cover is an “ overhang” 
one, of heavy black cover-stock, the lettering being embossed 
in white with an illustration of the works printed in half- 
tone on enameled paper and tipped in an embossed oval. 
The presswork throughout is worthy of special commenda- 
tion. The catalogue is an indication of the excellent ability 
and facilities of The Herald Press of Joliet. 

A CHANGE of address is responsible for an interesting 
and attractive circular from A. W. Beveridge & Co., print- 
ers and engravers, Baltimore, Maryland. It is well 
printed on white deckle-edge stock. 

THE Boatwright Brothers Company, printers and sta- 
tioners, Danville, Virginia, have used extracts from a 
recent article in the American magazine on “ Mr. Dooley 
on the Press” as the basis for an attractive and con- 
vincing folder. It forms an excellent advertisement. 

THE O. W. Bradley Paper Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, is sending out a cleverly arranged and attractive 
hanger, of which a reproduction is shown. The original is 
printed on antique stock and tipped on a dark mat, the 
mat being 12 by 19% inches in size. 
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Two travel booklets of unusual merit have recently 
been issued by the Rock Island Railway, one of them tell- 
ing of Rock Island trains to California and the other 
describing Hot Springs, Arkansas. Both are well designed 
and printed. They are the product of the press of the 
Wright & Joys Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Unique invitation, consisting of a photographic mailing card, used by the 
Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 


AN exceptionally clever and unique advertising device 
is being used by Walter F. Barnes, manufacturer of roll- 
top desks and office furniture, New York, a reproduction of 
which is shown herewith. The argument, thoroughly in 
keeping with the design on the back, is as follows: “ Cir- 
cumstantial evidence is sometimes the strongest evidence. 
In this case it proves to us that the cat has seen the canary 
and the canary is ‘no more.’ The fact that the Barnes 
Sectional Office Partition has never yet failed to give satis- 
faction is evidence that it is the best and most practical 
partition made.” 


THE reproduction on opposite page, taken from an inter- 
esting booklet issued by the printing firm of Baines & 
Scarsbrook, London England, illustrates the capabilities 
of this firm in the line of printing and engraving. The 
original is printed in black and a buff tint on white stock 
and presents a handsome appearance, as do the other pages 
of the booklet. It is a very creditable piece of work 
throughout. 


WE reproduce opposite an artistic cover-design from 
the catalogue of the Moon Desk Company, Muskegon, Michi- 
gan. The original is printed in four colors on pebbled 
stock and forms a very handsome cover. The body of the 
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catalogue is printed in two colors on white coated stock, 
the half-tones being exceptionally well handled. It is from 
the press of the Grand Rapids Engraving Company. 

THE Continental Company, dealers in screen goods, with 
main offices in Detroit, Michigan, has just issued a group 
of attractive catalogues for its various branches through- 
out the country. The covers are heavily embossed in colors 
on dark cover-stock, the inner pages being printed in 
reddish-brown and black on coated stock, the half-tones 
being in black. They are from the press of the Henry O. 
Shepard Company, Chicago. 

IN announcing its removal into larger quarters in the 
new Hellmuth building, New York, the firm of Charles 
Hellmuth has issued an attractive circular, the cover of 
which is shown herewith. The original is printed in green 
and brown on a light-brown stock, and presents an attrac- 
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Cover of an attractive announcement, recently issued by the printing-ink firm 
of Charles Hellmuth. 


tive appearance. It bears the imprint of the Chasmar- 
‘Winchell Press, New York and Pittsburg. 

AN exceptionally handsome and dignified piece of 
advertising literature is a book entitled, “ Threshing,” 
recently produced for the J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin, by Rogers & Company, Chi- 
cago and New York. The book is 9 by 11 inches in size, 
attractively bound, and contains some fifty pages, a repro- 
duction of one of which is shown herewith. The cuts are 
printed in black, with the type-matter and rules in olive 
green. The text of the book is very interesting, dealing 
with threshing from the early days, with their primitive 
methods, to the present time, with its labor-saving machin- 
ery. The book is profusely illustrated with excellent half- 
tones. It was designed, edited and executed in its entirety 
by Rogers & Company. 
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Three excellent blotter designs used to advertise the Stewart-Simmons Press, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


SoME attractive blotters have recently been issued by 
the Stewart-Simmons Press, Waterloo, Iowa. Three of 
them are reproduced herewith. Each blotter is printed in 
two colors, and the typography and presswork are of the 
very best. 


THE Kclipse Electrotype and Engraving Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been using a series of postal cards, 
one every week, which may be of interest to many adver- 
tisers. This forms a very simple advertisement, and yet 
the company states that it has never done any local adver- 
tising that has proved as beneficial as this line of postal 
cards. The text is written and zinc-etched. 


A SERIES of blotters now being used by the Cleveland 
branch of the Manz Engraving Company is very clever and 
attractive. A reproduction of two of the numbers is shown 
herewith. The originals are printed in three-color half- 
tone with the addition of a brown tint-block effect. 
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THE Herrick Cut Book, issued by The Herrick Press, 
Chicago, shows numerous cuts in colors for general adver- 
tising purposes. They are from original designs by this 
firm and are exceptionally appropriate, many of the cuts 
being accompanied by quotations or suggestions for catch 
phrases to be used therewith. 


THE very best in designing and engraving is in evi- 
dence in the advertisements of the Meriden Britannia Com- 
pany, Meriden, Connecticut, specimens of which have 
recently reached this department. The typographical 
arrangements are also excellent. 


THE booklet creations of the Norman Pierce Company, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles, are of the very 
best. Three of these hotel booklets have recently reached 
this department, and they are fully up to their usual high 
standard. They were produced for the hotel at Hollywood, 
California, the Hotel Green at Pasadena, California, and 
the Raymond Hotel, Pasadena, California. A reproduc- 
tion is shown herewith of the cover of the Hollywood book- 





























Cover of an attractive booklet by the Norman Pierce Company. Original in 
four colors. 


let, the original of which is printed in black, green, blue 
and red on light-brown cover-stock. All of the booklets are 
beautifully designed and printed in colors, and contain 
many excellent half-tone illustrations. 


THE Marsh-Baker Company, Fredonia, New York, has 
recently sent out a booklet entitled, “ The Sign of a Good 
Print-shop.” It is an excellent example of designing, 
embossing and color-printing, and should prove successful 
in the attraction of business. 


A UNIQUE bit of advertising is at hand from The Bishop 
Press, Kansas City, Missouri. It consists of a small folder, 
die-cut to the shape of a pumpkin, and on the first page 
of which are the words “ We are eighteen months old 
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to-day and think we are ‘some Punkins.’” This is mailed 
without cover, a small shipping tag being attached thereto. 


- A HANDSOME booklet has been received from the Arc 
Engraving Company, Ltd., London, England, showing excel- 
lent specimens of half-tone engraving for one and three 
colors. The stock and presswork are well considered, 
resulting in an artistic and pleasing piece of advertising 
literature. 


As ITs title — “ Seen Through the Camera ” — implies, 
the booklet recently issued by the P. R. Mitchell Company, 
Cincinnati and New York, is a photographic story of the 
firm’s business and plant. The story is well told, the pho- 
tography, platemaking and presswork being all that could 
be desired. 


THE Beatty Bullfrog Miner, the pioneer newspaper of 
Beatty, Nevada, in the heart of what is known as the Bull- 
frog mining district, uses a quaint drawing of a bullfrog 
on all of its stationery. The drawing is covered with fig- 
ures, each one representing a mine, or at least a hole in 
the ground. It is a clever conception. 


AN effective advertisement is to be found in a booklet 
recently created and produced by the Norman Pierce Com- 
pany, of Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles, for The 
Mission Inn, of Riverside, California. It is a thoroughly 
artistic conception. The cover is in a very dark green, 
violet and gold on a rich brown stock, while the balance of 
the booklet is in a green-black and light buff on india tint 
stock, pebbled. This is the first of ten booklets which this 
company is producing on hotels and resorts in California, 
a series which, judging from this initial number, should 
prove highly successful advertising literature. 


VoLuME I, No. 1, of Cover Chat, the house organ of 
the Peninsular Paper Company, Ypsilanti, Michigan, is an 
attractive publication. It is well designed and printed 
and contains much of interest to the printer and adver- 
tiser. An exceptionally good piece of advice is found 
under the heading “ Don’t Imitate.” It is as follows: “A 
cover of different material from the body of a booklet, 
periodical or catalogue gives the volume distinction. The 
Philistine gained a place for itself in the attention of the 
reading public by the use of cheap straw wrapping-paper 
for a cover. Other publications have imitated the Philis- 
tine, but have met the fate of most imitators — failure. 
With the original the cover was unique, though freaky. 
With the imitators it was no longer unique, but simply 
freaky. Don’t be an imitator. If you see something in a 
cover that strikes you as unusually good, do not jump to 
the conclusion that it is the only good thing, and that you 
can’t be happy till you get one like it. The chances are 
that you can create something different, original, that will 
fit your case better. The colors and fabrics of cover- 
papers are myriad; multiply this by the innumerable 
designs and color-schemes and there is absolutely no limit 
to the effects. So why should you imitate, or even 
approach imitation? ” 





THEY’RE GUYING U. S. 


A Cornhill tailor has the following poster in his 
window: 
Mi Nu Gudes 
ar Speshull Selektid 
with a vu tu Kwaliti 
and Stile Kombynd with 
Ekonomikal Charjes. 
Nu Amurrican 
spoke and rote heer 
wen Rekwird. 


— The London Daily Mail. 


NU SPELING. 


The shades of Noah Webster and of Josh Billings, 
reclining on a fleecy cloud, received the news by celestial 
wire. 

“Triumf! Triumf! ” cried Billings exultantly. “ Prezi- 
ident Rozevelt haz ordered that the nu speling be uzed in 
al ofishal despathez and komunicashuns. This is the begin- 
ing of the end. Only a little wile now and my speling will 
be uzed. But wy do yu weep, Noa?” 

“T grieve when I reflect that by one fell stroke of his 
pen Mr. Roosevelt has decapitated millions of diphthongs,” 
answered Mr. Webster, wiping his eyes. 

“O, cheer up,” retorted Billings. ‘“ Be consoled bi the 
thought that after the fonetic alterashuns sancshuned by 
the Prezident your dikshonary wil be a damsite more 
unabridged than ever.” 

“T suppose the very word ‘ diphthong’ will be lost to 
me,”’ moaned Mr. Webster. 

“ An ‘h’ is only a breth,” said Billings lightly. 

“ But there is my old friend, double P,” moaned Webs- 

“ He is gone.” 

“T’ll ask Andru Karnege to hav him decently intered,” 
said Billings, rather sympathetically. ‘“ Around the grav 
wil be assembled Brander Mathuz, of Kolumbia Univer- 
sity & al the lerned skollars hu hav in hand the kompre- 
hensiv abreviashun of speling & hu are komited hart & 
sole tu the nu code. Dry yur i’s, Noa.” 

“T can not,” sadly said the dictionary-maker. “How 
many s’s do I lose? I can not bear to think of the new 
spelling of ‘ the Princess’s prophetesses,’ for example.” 

“Yu his like a goos, Noa,” cried Billings; then, fright- 
ened, shrieked for help. For, overeome by a new and 
frightful emotion, Mr. Webster had fallen back half- 
conscious. 

“ Wot’s the matter, Noa?” asked Billings, solicitously. 

“Think,” gasped Webster, “think of all—the Cana- 
dian habitant — the Creole— the Scotch — the red Indian 
—of all the dialect writers! What— what will they do 
now? ”— New York World. 


ter. 





TO SEE THE .MAN AT THE TOP. 


“Did you see that man who just went out?” asked the 
secretary of one of the large corporations in New York of 
a visitor. “ He has a wise head on his shoulders. 

“You know one of the hardest things a man is up 
against is to get in to see the man at the top. The ability 
to talk well is all right in its place, but you must get inside 
the office before it is of any use. 

“ Nowadays, when a man wants to see the president of 
a large business house he seldom sees even the secretary. 

“His card is sent in by an office-boy. Now, the secre- 
tary does not know what the man looks like; all he has 
to judge from is the card. 

“Usually the card tells the whole story. Most of them 
are cheap affairs, ‘Mr. Smith, with Brown-Green Paint 
Company,’ or something like that. The chances are the 
secretary does not feel in the mood to see a paint man and 
passes out word to call again later. 

“But that chap who just went out is different. He 
sent in a plain calling card of the proper size, engraved in 
old English script. It was the best that money could buy. 

“When I got the card I had never heard the name 
before, but I did not dare turn him down. I sent for him 
and then it was all his. 

“ He started a flow of fine English and in a short time 
I had him in the president’s room. He is pretty sure of 
landing a big order, I believe. It is an investment of a 
few dollars, but I tell you it pays high interest.”— New 


' York Sun. 
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BYXBEE, 


BY 0. F. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for.three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

CHALLEN’s Lasor-SavING Recorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

Tue SToNEMAN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and machine 
folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1 postpaid. 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE.— By R. C. Mallette and W. H. Jackson. 
A handbook for those about to establish themselves in the printing business 
and for those already established. Cloth, 90 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 


GAINING A CIRCULATION.— A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but a 
compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions from 
the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and classified for 
practical use; a valuable aid. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 

EsTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a handbook 
for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the financial 
advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers every phase of 
the starting and developing of a newspaper property. Cloth, 114 pages, 50 
cents. 

PERFECTION ADVERTISING REcorD.— A new and compact book for keeping 
a record of advertising contracts and checking insertions, suitable for weekly 
and monthly publications. Each page will carry the account of an adver- 
tiser two years. 200 pages, 7 by 11 inches, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
substantially bound, $3.50, prepaid. 

PRACTICAL JOURNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of ‘ Steps Into 
Journalism.” A book for young men and women who intend to be reporters 
and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how positions are 
secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how to win promotion. 
There are chapters on running country papers, avoiding libel, women in 
journalism, and on the latest methods of big dailies. Covers the whole field 
of newspaper work, and tells just what the beginner wants to know. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.37, postpaid. 

AD.-SET ING CONTEST No. 21.— Those who contemplate 
entering Contest No. 21, announced last month, must not 
neglect getting their specimens in before January 15. There 
is yet ample time to set a winning ad. and get the proofs 
ready before the close, and the great benefit to be derived 
from participating is ample compensation for the effort. 
If you overlooked the copy, which appeared in the Decem- 
ber number, get out that issue, read the rules carefully and 


get your ad. entered as early as possible. 


SPECIAL editions continue to put in their appearance 
every month. One of the best this time comes all the way 
from the Philippine Islands. It is the “ Anniversary Num- 
ber” of the Daily Bulletin, containing sixty-six pages and 
cover, all printed on heavy supercalendered paper. A neat 
little number also comes from the Charlevoix County Her- 
ald, of East Jordan, Michigan — an “ Industrial Edition.” 


EACH year I receive a copy of the Christmas issue of 
the Christchurch (New Zealand) Weekly Press, and have 
taken occasion to compliment the publishers on the excel- 
lent work shown therein. This year’s issue is even better 
than usual, the cover being printed instead of lithographed, 
some unusual and very artistic results being secured from 
color combinations. Unfortunately the edition is entirely 
exhausted. While there are several pages of ads., it 


appears that the principal effort is to produce a number 


which will increase revenue through the sales of the paper. 
This seems to have been accomplished, as ten thousand 
more copies were sold this year than ever before. 


THE Osage (Iowa) News, a six-column quarto, had a 
double-page ad. in a recent issue which was unique. The 
head of the ad. was at the left-hand margin of the fourth 
page, so that it was necessary to turn the paper to read it. 
This afforded good opportunity for display, making a 
striking ad. 


ONE fact, well presented to the prospective advertiser, 
has more effect than an attempt to give him your whole 
argument in one circular. The Galesburg (Ill.) Evening 
Mail sent out in the fall the card which is reproduced here- 
with. The advertiser, if he looks at the card at all, can 
not fail to catch the figures and be impressed by their sig- 
nificance. His attention having been attracted for one 
brief second, he will probably take sufficient additional 
time to read the quotation from Printers’ Ink. The Mail 
undoubtedly has many other arguments that it would like 
to present to advertisers, but it realizes that one argument 
read is better than a dozen thrown in the waste-paper 
basket without reading. Then, too, the argument does not 
need to be presented “ artistically.” If it were exception- 
ally artistic it might be read for its art and the argument 


: During the first nine months of 1906 

“LE there is mure than 
one daily paper printed 
in a town, and you 
would use but one, se? 
lect that which carries 
the greatest amount of 
paid Want Ads. The 
paper that the people of 
a town use to make their 
wants known to one 
another is the paper for 
you to use to make your 
wants known to them.’” 


THE GALESBURG EVENING MAIL 


Camed this number of Want Ads 24 506 
The only other daily in Ghin 20,263 


4,243 


THE GALESBURG EVENING MAIL, 


GALESBURG 
ILLINOIS 


PAYNE & YOUNG 
Foreign Representatives 


510 Potter Building, New York 
750 Marauette Building. Chicago 


make no impression whatever on the brain of the reader. 
The argument must be presented in a “ striking” manner, 
so that it will be read for the argument alone. This is 
the science of good advertising, not alone in the way of 
circular matter of this kind, but also in display advertising 
of any character. It is a thought which should be promi- 
nent in the mind of both the ad.-writer and the ad.-com- 
positor. 


STARTING A NEW PApPER.— I am in receipt of the follow- 
ing letter, outlining a new enterprise, which may be taken 
as a sample of many similar plans in the minds of men in 
other fields: 


Mr. 0. F. Byxbee, Chicago, Ill.: 

Dear Sir,—I take the liberty of writing you for information regarding 
a small weekly paper which I think some of starting and wish to get some 
pointers. I give the following facts, which of course you will need: The 
population of this place is 8,000 with good surrounding country; is also 
the county-seat; supports four weeklies at present and the prospects are 
that one of these papers will issue a daily in the near future. These papers 
charge for advertising space $120 per year per column. The paper which 
we propose to issue is a small four-page paper with fifteen-inch columns, 
would issue fifteen hundred per week and give same away (at least for the 
present). We intend to make a list of the best people (the largest buyers) 
and each week deliver them a paper free of charge. We have figured the 
cost of issuing such a paper at $11 per week and are at a loss to know how 
much to ask for advertising space. Now, Mr. Byxbee, I am writing you, 
giving in detail our plan, with the hope that you will advise whether or not 
it is possible on the plans as outlined. Yours truly, 





My correspondent asks for “ pointers.” My first pointer is, 
“Don’t.” A town or city of eight thousand means about 
sixteen hundred homes — possibly two thousand within 
the limits of the outlying territory. This patronage is to 
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be divided among four papers. This is spreading it out 
thin enough and there is no room for a fifth. Before you 
start a new paper find a field which needs one. What 
chance would a five-column folio have in a field already 
occupied? Another point where many prospective pub- 
lishers go wrong is on the estimated cost. Eleven dollars 
for fifteen hundred five-column, four-page papers! Is it 
possible that any printer can be found who would be will- 
ing to furnish the stock and do the composition and press- 
work for this figure? To establish a plant of your own 
would cost two or three times $11, at the very least. Even 
if it were possible to do the work for the figure named, in 
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adopted so generally. The possible effect of this ruling 
on postal revenues is shown by a letter recently sent to 
the Fourth Estate, in which the writer says: 


I am an admirer of Third Assistant Postmaster-General Madden in that I 
believe he has eradicated a number of abuses of the second-class mail privi- 
lege which ought to have been stopped long ago, but I now fear that, like 
many other reformers, he is aiming to go too far. 

In your issue of November 17 the statement is made that Mr. Madden 
has issued an order eliminating the coupon from advertising matter, said 
order to become effective March 4, 1907, ruling that such coupons are either 
writing paper furnished the reader for his convenience or advertisements to 
be detached from the publication, and therefore, in either case, subject to 
third-class rates. I wonder if Mr. Madden has paused to consider what this 
order, if enforced, will do in the way of reducing the number of letters 




















THE BALTIMORE “SUN” BUILDING. 


order to have any revenue whatever for the publisher or 
publishers, it would be necessary to charge a higher rate 
for advertising than competitors, as there is no revenue 
from subscriptions. No, my friend, do not start such a 
paper as you contemplate in such a field. First find a 
location where there is room for a good newspaper, and 
then start one which the people will be willing to pay for. 


A RULING of more than usual importance has just been 
issued by Third Assistant Postmaster-General Madden, 
eliminating from all publications of the second class the 
three-cornered coupon (or any other coupon, for that mat- 
ter), which has come into such general use during the past 
few years. This order takes effect March 1. That these 


coupons have increased the number of replies to advertis- 
ing is evidenced by their continued use and by their being 





mailed under two cent postage? I venture to say that it will make a dif- 
ference amounting to a vast sum per year in letter postage, as thousands of 
people clip these coupons and send them to advertisers at two cents per clip. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISM.— The following papers were 
received, marked “ For Criticism,” and brief suggestions 
are made for their improvement: 


Morden (Manitoba) Chronicle.— Better presswork and better paper would 
greatly improve the appearance of the ads. Head rules should be transposed. 

Independence (Kan.) Star.—A bright, newsy, well-arranged paper. ‘‘ The 
Star is read by Everybody ”’ should be set in the same style as ‘‘ The Paper 
That Sets the Pace.” 

Troy (Mo.) Free Press—— The first page of a newspaper should be 
reserved for news — or at least reading matter. It seems too bad to fill the 
entire page with advertising. 

Junior Republic Citizen, Freeville, New York.—In the September issue, 
page 6, the heading, ‘‘ Umpiring a Ball Game,’ should have lined with the 
top of other columns. On page 10, it would have been better to have placed 
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a three-line item at the bottom of the second column, and started the head- 
ing, “‘ Chaff,” at the top of the next page. Impression shows through from 
the second to the first page in places rather more than necessary. 

Mascoutan (Ill.) Anzeiger.—Make-up is much improved. A better quality 
of paper and a little more care with the presswork would make a great 
change in the appearance of your paper. 

Choctaw Herald, Bokoshe, Indian Territory.— From a mechanical stand- 
point the Herald is very satisfactory, but it has not much in the nature of 
genuine local news. This feature should be improved. 

Saranac Lake (N. Y.) Northern New Yorker.—Good work all through. 
The designed heading, while probably typical of the Adirondacks, is too large 
for the page and is not easily read. A type heading, occupying about one- 
third of the space, would be better. 


THE following account of the Baltimore Sun is sup- 
plied this department by Mr. W. B. Prescott: Excep- 
tional — perhaps unique — among the newspapers of the 
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paragraphs explaining the reasons for the departure. And 
when the Sunday edition appeared, it was not a riot of 
horribly blended colors on a small-sized bundle of poor 
paper, but the usual daily edition plus two pages devoted 
to miscellaneous matter. There was no scheming and 
pushing by circulation men or scurrying around by adver- 
tising solicitors, the attitude of the management seeming 
to be “If the people want the Sun, they will patronize it.” 
The management knew its public, however, for there are 
Marylanders who would as lief be deprived of the sea- 
food bounteously provided by the Chesapeake Bay as do 
without what they call “the Sun paper.” Its wonderful 


influence is indicated by the expression of an eastern poli- 
tician, when he said: 


“Nowadays some statesmen are 














BUSINESS OFFICE BALTIMORE “SUN.” 


United States is the Baltimore Sun. Within a few months 
of celebrating its seventieth birthday, it is owned by the 
family and conducted by descendants of its founder, 
Arunah §. Abell, who was also one of the publishers of 
the Philadelphia Ledger. It has always been known as a 
money-maker, even though it has eschewed many of the 
modern business devices of its contemporaries. The man- 
ner in which the Sun’s Sunday edition was launched, four 
or five years ago, serves to illustrate the dignity of its 
business methods. There were no announcements, not 
even talk on the street among the fraternity, for, with the 
possible exception of heads of departments, the employees 
received their first intimation of the change about thirty 
hours before the day of publication. The reading and 
advertising public was informed in effect that “ beginning 
to-morrow, the Sun will be issued o» Sunday,” with a few 


interested in newspapers, and here and there one is pointed 
as having been made by this or that newspaper, but over 
in Baltimore the Sun has a governor, two United States 
senators and a host of lesser lights — its staff.” To wield 
such power and flourish pecuniarily, especially in these 
days of evening papers, a morning issue must not only be 
a first-class offering, but have a reputation for enterpris- 
ing and honest news purveying. The Sun has such a his- 
tory. In its early days its carrier-pigeon and pony- 
express service put it in the van to such an extent that 
during the Mexican War, President Tyler specially 
thanked Mr. Abell for furnishing the Government with the 
earliest information of important happenings at the front. 
It is not surprising that with such a record, the Sun 
should be foremost in utilizing telegraphy, and it was the 
first paper to print a special dispatch of a presidential 
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message over the wires. In 1851 the Sun was issued from 
the first iron building erected in America, and so generous 
were the provisions for its housing, that the Baltimore fire 
of nearly three years ago swept away what was in all 
essential respects a comfortable and commodious office. 
Since that time the Sun has been published from its job- 
room, a building erected for the purpose of meeting just 
such an emergency as the fire imposed. A few weeks ago 
the paper occupied its massive, yet rich and graceful new 
office, located at the center of Baltimore’s business life. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, BALTIMORE “ SUN. 


As the illustrations show, it is a home in every way 
worthy of a great newspaper. The building is 52 by 201 
feet and built of Indiana limestone, of which 110 carloads 
were used. It is devoted exclusively to publication of the 
paper, and each of the floors has an area of about ten 
thousand square feet. Where elbow-room is so spacious, 
it is superfluous to tell craftsmen that the equipment is 
plentiful and up-to-date from the pits of the quadruple 
presses in the basement to the type-cases on the third floor. 


ACCORDING to a French scientific paper, the United 
States leads the world in the consumption of paper, using 
nearly forty pounds per capita, England, Germany, France 
and Austria following in the order named. 


THE Reading (Pa.) Telegram has been threatened with 
punishment for contempt of court because it published, in 
connection with its report of a second trial, the amount of 
the original verdict. The judge continued the case, claim- 
ing that the bringing of this knowledge to the attention of 
the members of the jury would tend to prejudice them. 
The Telegram has obtained and published several columns 
of opinions of judges and editors in other parts of Penn- 
sylvania, which indicate that such a ruling would be made 
in but very few other localities, if at all. It announces its 
decision to abide by the ruling of the court, however, as a 
matter of “courtesy ” in the following editorial: 


The consternation of the average Berks county attorney when a Reading 
newspaper, in the performance of its contract with the reading public to keep 
it informed of what is going on, occasionally mentions a fact of record which 
the aforesaid attorney fears may penetrate into the cranium of a juror and 
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thus disturb that equilibrium of perfect ignorance which an antiquated tradi- 
tion regards as necessary to justice, is profound. 

The Telegram has no wish to disturb the placid processes of the courts 
of justice; and for this reason, in matters where public obligation is not 
vital, it is entirely willing to defer to the view held in this county, and, 
so far as our canvass of other counties and other court jurisdictions has gone, 
in very few other counties in Pennsylvania, that newspaper reference, in 
reports of a retrial, to the result of the original trial, is a public offense. 

But we wish to say that this willingness on our part is purely of 
courtesy. We do not concede that it is within the power of court to forbid 
publication. As to the necessity for incurring the expense for continuing 
cases because of the appearance in newspapers of information which any 
citizen might, if he so desired, ascertain by personal examination of the 
public records, that, it seems to us, offers room for corrective legislation. 
It is a survival from a period when it was possible to find jurors who never 
read newspapers or kept in touch with what was going on in the world. 
Modern life, with its wide diffusion of information, in our opinion renders 
obsolete the juridical dogma that ignorance in a juror is his highest quali- 
fication. 

Actions for libel are so frequent that newspapers are 
obliged to have considerable knowledge of what is and what 
is not libelous. A recent decision in New York shows that 
a paper may say that a man has been “ celebrating ” and 
yet not imply that he was either drunk or had been drink- 
ing. The decision in part reads as follows: 

The complaint alleges that by way of innuendo the defendant declares 
that he was drunk, and that for three weeks this plaintiff has been contin- 
ually disgracing himself by indulgence in alcoholic excesses and drunken 
debauchery. The article complained of is not libelous per se. To charge a 
person with celebrating can not mean that he is indulging in liquor, as the 
pleader seeks to charge in his complaint. 

Webster’s dictionary defines ‘‘ celebrating ’’ as “‘ to commemorate events 
by some demonstration of either joy or solemnity.”’ It is not enough that a 
critic or a malignant may torture the expression into a charge of a criminal 
ora disgraceful act. 

FREQUENTLY churches use the display columns of the 
newspapers, but seldom is the space used in so striking a 
manner as by the First Methodist Church in the Traverse 
City (Mich.) Record. One of the ads. reads as follows: 

This is an advertisement intended to let the folks know that Old First 
Church is still doing business at the old stand. We have no “ fire sale”? on, 
but we have had some fire, and are expecting more. Fire does not damage 
the goods we handle; it increases their value by burning off the staleness 
and the “ shop-worn ” appearance, and making them look like fresh from 
the loom. 

Our special hour of business is from 7 to 8 o’clock Sunday nights. Doors 
open later for customers who have not found what they want. Special atten- 
tion given to sinners, backsliders and petrified saints. 

We received four people into mambership last Sunday, one by transfer 
and three on probation. 

Remember the commodity, time and place, ‘‘ Old-time Religion,” at Old 
M. E., 7 o’clock to-morrow night. JosePH Dutton, Pastor. 





KEEPING YOUR WORD. 

A middle-aged man who has succeeded in establishing 
a lucrative business, one in which he deals with many 
persons and often comes in contact with them, says that 
the strongest feature of his success that he can acclaim is 
that he made it a point to always keep his word. When 
he began business in a modest way he determined to do 
that, for he believed that it was better than any minor 
strategy often employed by men in dealing with their fel- 
lows. Often in the beginning it would have been much 
more profitable and easier to have resorted to subterfuge, 
but he was looking toward future rather than present 
results. As time passed, his reputation for keeping his 
word with customers grew, and this very circumstance 
acted as a safeguard to integrity — there was no danger 
that “tricks of the trade” would be substituted for can- 
dor. On this basis his business grew to large propor- 
tions, because he kept his word, no matter at what cost.— 
The Keystone. 


It is now pretty generally believed that one large 
advertisement in one paper will prove more useful than 
four small announcements occupying the same space in the 
aggregate in four pages.— Printers’ Ink. 
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BY S. H. 


HORGAN. 


In this department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered. The experiences and suggestions 
of engravers and printers are solicited. Address, The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of availabl ployees. Redgistra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer C y, Chicag 








The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

REDUCING GLASSES, unmounted. 35 cents. 

PENROSH PROCESS YEAR-BOOK, 1905-6. $2.85 postpaid. 

THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY.— By A. von Hiibl. $38.60 postpaid. 

Puoto - MECHANICAL ProcEsses.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and 
brought down to date by the author. Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. 
numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. 

DRAWING FOR ReEpRopDucTION.— A practical handbook of drawing for mod- 
ern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.25. 

Lessons ON Decorative DesigN.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and practice of 
decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THE HALF-TONE Process.— By Julius Verfasser. A practical manual of 
photoengraving in half-tone on zinc, copper and brass. Third edition, 
entirely rewritten; fully illustrated; cloth, 292 pages; $2, postpaid. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DeEsiGN.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’ ; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art Student 
and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practical treatise 
on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with typography for 
the beginner as well as the more advanced student. Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions for 
producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chapter on 
the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. Ives and 
Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one of the 
best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, printed 
on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue silk cloth, gold embossed ; 
new 1906 edition, revised and brought down to date; 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s ‘ Photo- 
trichromatic Printing.”? The photoengraver or printer who attempts color- 
work without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste much 
time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the purpose of 
Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner without scientific 
complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s AuToMATIC PHoToscALE.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. The 
scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or enlargement, 
as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. It consists of 
a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter-inch squares by 
horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached a pivoted diagonal 
rule for accurately determining proportions. A very useful article for all 
making or using process cuts. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN. 


Cloth, illustrated with 


New ideas on an old subject. A book for 
designers, teachers and students. By Ernest A. Batchelder, Instructor in the 
Manual Arts, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book 
has been designated as “the most helpful work yet published on elementary 
design.” It clearly defines the fundamental principles of design and pre- 
sents a series of problems leading from the composition of abstract lines and 
areas in black, white and tones of gray, to the more complex subject of 
nature in design, with helpful suggestions for the use of the naturalistic 
motif. ‘There are over one hundred plates. Published by The Inland Printer 
Company, $3. 





THe “ Process ENGRAVERS’ MontTHLY.”— H. Snowden 
Ward, the indefatigable, started the Photogram in London, 
January, 1894. In January, 1895, he put an annex to it 
which he called the Process Photogram. He now believes 
that the process business has assumed such proportions 
that it will support a magazine devoted to its special 
interests, so this month, January, 1907, he begins the pub- 
lication of the Process Engravers’ Monthly, a magazine of 
twenty-four pages with supplements. The subscription 


price is 6 shillings in the British Isles, or 8 shillings in 
other countries. 


Mr. Ward and his able assistants are sure 


to make of.this a highly creditable publication, and it will 
be the success we wish it to be, because it is sure to 
deserve it. 

THE “ AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 1907.” 
— The twenty-second consecutive volume of this annual is 
at hand. It is an inspiration to the dry-plate photog- 
rapher, both from the artistic quality of its illustrations 
and the helpfulness of its articles. There are seventy 
pages of practical formulas for dry-plate making and the 
handling of photographic papers that are always valuable 
for reference. George Murphy, Inc., 57 East Ninth street, 
New York, is the publisher. Price: paper covers, 75 cents; 
cloth-bound, $1.25. Postage, extra: paper cover, 17 cents; 
cloth cover, 22 cents. 


SoDIUM AND AMMONIUM SULPHIDE IN INTENSIFICA- 
TION.— In this department for January, 1904, ammonium 
sulphide -was suggested as a substitute for the horrid 
smelling hydro-sulphuret of ammonium for blackening 
negatives. The welcome change was made by every pho- 
tographer soon after learning of the substitute. It works 
perfectly when copper and silver are used in intensifica- 
tion, but when the cheaper intensifier, lead, is used, sodium 
sulphide is liable to leave yellow stains unless long and 
thorough washing is given between operations. Now Herr 
Wilhelm Weisenberger, of St. Petersburg, has discovered 
that the addition of a little ammonium sulphide to the 
sodium sulphide will prevent the yellow stain and allow 
the combination to work well with the lead intensifier. 
Here is the formula: In five ounces of water dissolve fifty 
grains of ammonium sulphide and in another bottle con- 
taining five ounces of water dissolve one ounce of sodium 
sulphide. Just before using mix equal quantities of these 
two solutions and flow over the negative, when it will be 
found to give an intense black without any stain. 

ENAMEL FOR ZiINc.— Arthur Davis, San Francisco, 
writes a long letter giving formula and telling of his 
troubles with enamel on zinc. From the queries received 
here this matter seems to give processworkers more trouble 
than anything else at present. Burman Norton gives in 
Process Work such a sensible formula for zine enamel that 
it is quoted entire: “ A fish-glue enamel formula, for zine 
half-tones, which will stand through the etch to the high- 
light point, using a five per cent nitric acid bath, without 
blistering or losing its tenacious nature after each drying 
off, will have to be made with a fish glue that has not been 
clarified. LePage’s f/12 is the brand, used conjointly with 
belting cement, also manufactured by LePage. These two 
glues made up in the following formula give the toughest 
acid-resisting enamel according to my experience: 


We Wage Maeve icc secddcusccevedccesesaguces 2 ounces 
PET LECT EEE CCL POPU CL CT CL 1% ounces 
WHE ja dcavawdnecdbenaeuccumanecunnncedeanets 9 ounces 
WHR OF CRR0G COME «55 55 sc ccccctevnscsessaes 3 ounces 
RUMOR CERO *. cccue eas cha necenddaedncenannaes 30 minims 


When burning in the enamel do it slowly, do not have the 
stove too high, bake in past the chocolate stage to a true 
black, then the enamel will hold.” 


THE NEED OF TECHNICAL SCHOOLS.— When Professor 
Monaghan, of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Washington, lectures in a city on “ Technical Education ” 
all INLAND PRINTER readers are advised to hear him. The 
Department of Consular Reports, with which the Professor 
is connected, could not do better work than permit him to 
tour this country and awaken our people to the great 
necessity of technical schools. We are dotting the land 
with libraries that give one superficial knowledge, but Ger- 
many, Austria, England and other countries are building 
technical schools and giving their youth practical training 
in the various arts so that in our business of processwork, 
for instance, they are beating us and leading us. The 
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greater shame of it is, and it is a disagreeable admission 
to be compelled to make, that when we require in this coun- 
try first-class workers in the higher branches — three- 
color, collotype, photogravure, etc.—we are obliged to 
take a foreigner trained in a technical school abroad. We 
succeed because we have a certain native cleverness, termed 
smartness; but, as Professor Monaghan says, what could 
we not accomplish if with our natural resources and alert- 
ness of intellect we possessed trained intelligence to know 
how to make the most of our opportunities. 


BRILLIANCY OF ELecTrRiIc LAmps.— Robert McHugh, 
Toronto, Canada, asks: “Is there any way I can fix up 
a frame of incandescent lights with reflectors around and 
in front of a plan-board so as to light up photographs to 
make half-tone negatives from them on dark days? The 
idea was suggested to me by the way street signs are illu- 
minated at night by incandescent lamps.” Answer.— If 
you try it, you will be as badly fooled as the writer was in 
1879. An explosion occurred in New York, starting a fire 
in which there was great loss of life. Pen-and-ink draw- 
ings of the disaster had to be reproduced for an “ Extra” 
next morning. The largest oxyhydrogen light with reflector 
in the city was ordered, which at a distance of four feet 
threw a light on the copy so dazzling bright that it seemed 
as if the question of artificial illumination was settled. Wet 
plates were used, and it was only after repeated trials that 
negatives were made with exposures of twenty and thirty 
minutes that only required two or three minutes of good 
daylight. An experimenter has found that a twenty-four 
volt incandescent electric lamp is sixteen hundred times 
weaker than sunlight. Many photographers use sunlight 
to illuminate photographs when making half-tone nega- 
tives of them. Supposing it was possible to make a half- 
tone negative from a photograph in sunlight with an 
exposure of one minute, and you could illuminate the same 
photograph with the light of sixteen incandescent lamps 
concentrated upon it, then it should take one hundred min- 
utes, or one hour and forty minutes for an exposure to 
equal that in the sunlight. Forget the incandescent lights. 
Get a pair of inclosed arc electric lamps, giving a violet 
are, and you will get illumination almost equal to daylight, 
besides having a reliable light. 


NEWSPAPER HALF-TONES.—J. P., London, England, 
writes: “I understand you have had an extended expe- 
rience in etching newspaper half-tones. I am doing sim- 
ilar work here and take the liberty of asking your help. 
This is how I do it: I use American zinc, and the Ameri- 
can albumen and dragon’s-blood methods, but I am told 
that I do not get the speed or the results you do. After 
the first etch I roll up with a glazed leather roller, powder 
with asphalt, melt this down and then proceed with the 
etching. I am able by this method to etch a half-tone plate 
down in fifteen minutes from the time I get the dragon’s- 
blood melted down until the etching is finished. Can you 
take a plate down quicker?” Answer.—It is impossible 
to make comparisons without knowing the number of dots 
to the inch and whether you are making a half-tone to 
print from direct or whether it must be deep enough to 
stereotype from. In practice here we etch a half-tone of 
eighty-five lines to the inch in three to four minutes. Half- 
tones of sixty to sixty-five lines to the inch, which are the 
ones stereotyped, are etched in ten or twelve minutes. 
Dispensing with the rolling up after the first etching, as 
we do in America, saves a lot of time. Then when powder- 
ing up the inked print we first dust with white resin, 
ground to a flour. The surplus is cleaned from the bare 
zine with a large wad of cotton batting, the plate is then 
dusted with dragon’s-blood powder and burned in. The 
result is an acid-resisting covering or “top,” as we call it, 
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that will stand any amount of etching, so that an 85-line 
half-tone is etched in one operation, brushing it with a 
camel’s-hair brush, while the etching is proceeding. Sixty- 
line half-tones have to be deeper for stereotyping. After 
the first etching they are powdered up four ways, as in 
line etching, and given a second etching, which deepens 
them sufficiently. 

THE “ Process YEAR Book, 1906-07.”— This annuai, 
for which processworkers await so anxiously, has not 
arrived at this writing, but from a partial list of the con- 
tents it promises to be more valuable than ever. On the 
cover will be a medallion portrait, in imitation of Wedge- 
wood ware, of Fox Talbot, “The Father of Photoengra- 
ving.” There will be four color prints by the Walker 
Engraving Company, of New York, and one made with 
metzograph screens by C. Angerer & Géschel, of Vienna; 
also‘a print by the Zander method. Among the numerous 
exhibits of three-color work the American Three-Color 
Company, Zeese-Wilkinson Company, Electro Tint Engra- 
ving Company, and Gatchell & Manning will represent 
America. The Government Printing-office at Pretoria, 
South Africa, contributes, and so do the leading color- 
plate makers of Europe. The Teachenor-Bartberger 
Engraving Company, of Kansas City, sends a half-tone 
block and so do firms in Holland, Sweden, Belgium, New 
Zealand, as well as the leading ones in Great Britain, so 
that critical comparisons of the work can be made. Among 
the interesting articles are “‘ What We Think of Indirect 
Photography in Colors,” by Alcide Ducos Du Hauron; 
“Indirect Colorwork,” by Sidney A. Pitcher; “ The 
Quadri-color Method of Color-printing,” by Charles Gra- 
vier; “Stripping Versus Prism,” by Burnam Norton; 
“ The Influence of Temperature on Wet Collodion Process,” 
by Arthur Payne; “ Time-saving Devices in Photoengra- 
ving,” by A. J. Newton; “ Direct Three-color Work on 
Dry Plates,” by A. J. Bull; “ Scraps of International Gos- 
sip,” by Herman J. Schmidt; “ Photogravure with Metzo- 
graph Screen,” by J. Gaskin Wood; “ Photo-litho Trans- 
fers in Tone,” by W. T. Wilkinson; “ The Processman and 
His Books,” by John A. Tennant; “Color Photography: a 
Résumé,” by Dr. Henry E. Kock; “ Some Rambling Notes 
on Screenwork,” by Max Levy; “ Deterioration of Fish 
Glue and Its Remedies,” by S. K. Lawton; “ That Fourth 
Color,” by A. C. Austin; “ Half-tone Operating Simpli- 
fied,” by E. A. Bierman; and several articles by the editor, 
William Gamble. Tennant & Ward, publishers, 287 Fourth 
avenue, New York, are the American agents, or it can be 
had through The Inland Printer Company, price $2.85, 
express prepaid. 





MORTALITY. 
Copied from a tombstone, Isle of Wight, England, 


about 1560. Death creeps Abought on hard 

And steals abroad on Seen. 

Hur darts are Suding and hur 
arrows Keen 

Hur Strokes are deadly Com 
they soon or late 

When being Strock Repentance 
is to late. 

Death is A minuteful of Suden 
sorrow. 

Then live to day as thou may 
dy to morow. 

— Courtesy F. W. Bleike, Chicago. 





Last winter the proprietors of a hardware store in a 
country town hung out this sign: 
JONES & SMITH, Cheap Skates. 
It was several days before its double meaning dawned 
on them.—Lippincott’s. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in this 
department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on req t 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


FacsIMILE SIMPLEX KeEyBoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

THE Linotype OPERATOR’s COMPANION.— By E. J. Barclay. 64 pages. 
$1, postpaid. 

LinoTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST’s GuIDE.— By S. Sandison. 36 pages, 
vest-pocket size. Price, 

Stupss’ ManuaL.— By William Henry Stubbs. A practical treatise on 
Linotype keyboard manipulation. Cloth, 39 pages, $1 

A WEEK’s INSTRUCTION ON THE SIMPLEX ONE-MAN TyYPESETTER.— By W. E. 
Lewis. Originally printed serially in Newspaperdom and now issued in book 
form. $1.50, postpaid. 

THALER KEysBoaRD.— An exact counterpart of the latest two-letter Lino- 
type keyboard, made of metal and with movable keys; a practical device to 
assist Linotype students. Price, $4, plus expressage, 55 cents. 

Correct Keyspoarp FinGEerinc.— By John 8S. Thompson. A pamphlet of 
16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for the 
acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 25 
cents. 

FacsiMILE Linotype Kerysoarp.— An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, ete. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and ‘‘ motion” learned by practice 
on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full information as 
to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

MopERN Book Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Fourth vol- 
ume of the series on “ The Practice of Typography.’ A thoroughly com- 

rehensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book composition, 
y hand and machine, including valuable contributions on Linotype operat- 
ing and mechanism. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2 

History oF Composing MACHINES.— By John S. Thompson. A compre- 
hensive history of the art of mechanically setting type, from the earliest 
record — 1822 — down to date; descriptions and illustrations of over one 
hundred different methods. A complete classified list of patents granted on 
typesetting machines in both Great Britain and the United States is given. 
This is a revision of the articles, ‘‘ Composing Machines — Past and Pres- 
ent,”? published serially in THE INLAND PRINTER. 216 pages. Bound in full 
leather, soft, $3; cloth, $2; postpaid. 

THE MECHANISM OF THE LinoTyPE.— By John S. Thompson. Revised 
Second Edition, 1905. The standard text-book on the Linotype machine. 
Full information and instructions regarding the new Pica and Double-maga- 
zine Linotypes. Every adjustment fully described and illustrated, with addi- 
tional matter concerning the handling of tools, ete. A full list of technical 
questions for the use of the student. Fifty illustrations. Twenty-nine chap- 
ters, as follows: Keyboard and Magazine, Assembler, Spaceband Box, Line- 
delivery Carriage, Friction Clutch, First Elevator, Second-elevator Transfer, 
Second Elevator, Distributor Box, Distributor, Vise-automatic Stop, Mold 
Disk, Metal-pot, Pump Stop, Automatic Gas Governors, The Cams, How to 
Make Changes, The Trimming Knives, Erecting a Machine, Two-letter 
Attachment, Oiling and Wiping, The Pica Machine, Double-magazine 
Machine, Plans for Installing, Tools, Measurement of Matter, Definitions of 
Mechanical Terms, List of Adjustments, List of Questions, Things you 
Should Not Forget. Bound in flexible leather for the pocket, making it 
handy for reference. 218 pages. Price, $2, postpaid. 


REPAIRING DAMAGED Martrices.—H. P. Co., Port 
Huron, Michigan: “In cleaning a set of two-letter 
matrices, one of our operators in some way injured the 
walls of the matrices, so that they can not be cast without 
a hair-line between each letter. It is impossible to use 
them in their present condition, and we would like to know 
if they can be repaired in any way.” Answer.— Matrices 
badly damaged are permanently ruined, and washing 
should never be resorted to in any case to remove dirt. 
If allowed to accumulate dirt on the side walls, the hair- 
lines will again disappear. The sample matrix sent does 
not appear to be in bad condition, and if you will touch 
each spaceband with a piece of hard soap at the casting 


point (the spot slightly discolored on the sleeves of the 
spacebands) the matrices will soon resume their normal 
condition. 


A WELCOME addition to the literature on the art is the 
book just published by William E. Lewis, entitled “A 
Week’s Instruction on the Simplex One-Man Typesetter.” 
It is a complete book of instruction in both the operation 
and care of the Simplex machine, written in a style which 
makes it readily understandable. The work is freely illus- 
trated and printed on one side only of the sheet, leaving 
facing pages blank for memoranda. It is a book of forty- 
two pages, 9 by 12 inches, and is listed at the head of this 
department. 


DRIVING LINOTYPES.— A good method of driving Lino- 
type machines is to place a large pulley on the interme- 
diate driving shaft just inside the distributor belt pulley 
and connect by belting directly to the motor, placed con- 
veniently behind the machine. This plan permits the use 
of a high speed motor, which is always cheaper than one 
built to run at low speed, and does away with counter- 
shafting, ete. Should the motor run one thousand revolu- 
tions per minute, a three-inch pulley on the motor and 
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eleven-inch pulley on the intermediate shaft would give 
about sixty-eight revolutions of the machine per minute. 
This method of driving is the plan adopted in the latest 
design of motors sent out by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. 

A MonotyPe Recorp.—Clinton F. Howe, Imperial, Cali- 
fornia, writes: “I have noticed several speed records in 
your Machine Composition department. I am employed on 
the Imperial Daily Standard, where I was put to work on 
a Monotype keyboard August 1 last, never having seen a 
machine in operation before. The paper is set in brevier, 
12% picas wide. Since I have been on the machine there 
have been two weeks in which we were without power, 
making about three months, actual time. To-day I set the 
type for the paper in three and one-half hours, there being 
115 inches, or 19,665 ems, an average of 5,618 ems an 
hour. The copy consisted of about one-third reprint non- 
pariel and minion, the rest being manuscript. Our Asso- 
ciated Press copy is just as it comes from the office, being 
in manuscript, and the abbreviated form being corrected 
without rewriting. The type was not set for a record, but 
I counted up to see how I was getting along in speed, the 
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LINOTYPE BORDER DESIGN, 


Composed by John H. Speed, with ‘‘ Watchman-Advocate,” Clayton, Missouri. 
Original 644 by 6% inches. 


result surprising me very much.” Gustave Miller, fore- 
man, vouches for the record in the following language: 
“The above as to time and production is correct, and I 
wish to state that the proofs were exceptionally clean, the 
errors consisting mostly in transpositions.” 

TRANSPOSITION OF MATRICES AND SPACEBANDS.— J. S., 
Winnipeg, Canada, writes: “I have had some trouble 
with my machine lately. The matrices and spacebands 
have been transferring all the time. The fiber chute rails 
are no good at all; I got a new pair and that helped 
some. The chute of the spaceband box was bent too far to 
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LINOTYPE BORDER DESIGN. 


Composed by John H. Speed, with ‘‘ Watchman-Advocate,”’ Clayton, Missouri. 
Original 6% by 6% inches. 


keyboard key-bar springs, as it makes the touch lighter, 
and if the bars are kept clean, they will return without 
the assistance of the springs. 

BLOW-HOLES IN SLuGs.— An Indiana operator writes: 
“T am in trouble. Slugs from one of our machines show 
blow-holes beneath the face, causing sunken letters. I 
believe the trouble is in the bottom of the metal-pot, due 
to using bad metal so long. This is what I have done: 
Put in new mouthpiece and sawed out throat with saw 
made for that purpose by the company; but to no effect. 
I then cut vents higher and deeper, and still no effect, also 





RODNEY JAY. s. 


N. SANDRIDGE. 


RECENT GRADUATES MACHINE COMPOSITION BRANCH, INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


the right, but when I bent it back, it would not let the ele- 
vator go up, so I had to round off the ends and now it is 
all right. Can you tell me how much chute rails cost? 
Have taken off the keyboard key-bar springs; it makes 
the keyboard easier. What do you think of it?” Answer. 
The transposition of matrices and spacebands is usually 
due to the assembler chute spring points being bent below 
the horizontal. Incline them slightly upward and have the 
spring lie about 1-16 of an inch from the rails. Whether 
the rails be of fiber or steel will not affect the case, the 
new style being used on account of their resisting wear. 
The tongue in the spaceband chute should be bent so as to 
throw the bottom of the spaceband back of the center of 
the star wheel. New style assembler chute rails cost 75 
cents each, front and back. It is all right to remove the 








using new metal. This is a No. 1 model machine. I 
increased tension on pot spring to full capacity, but even 
with this heavy tension the plunger would not strike the 
bottom of the well before the machine caught it coming 
back. I have even shut the machine off at the casting time, 
allowing the plunger a full sweep, but the slugs were the 
same, the lock-up, both front and back of mold, being 
almost perfect. I then tried the No. 3 model machine and 
got good slugs. I then exchanged sets of matrices and 
tried the No. 1 model machine and found the situation the 
same. I then cast a line on the No. 3 model, which was 
satisfactory. I then took the same line of matrices but 
still had the same trouble. I took the mold off the No. 3 
model and placed it on the No. 1 machine and cast about 
sixty slugs without getting a good one, the cavities appear- 
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ing in different parts of the slug. I can not change the 
metal-pots very handy, yet I have been tempted to do any- 
thing.” Answer.— If you will dip all the metal out of the 
pot, you can scrape the inside of the well and brush the 
plunger and lubricate it with mutton tallow. Then exam- 
ine the hole in the bottom of the well, which communicates 
with the metal-pot, and clean it out if it is partially closed 
with dirt. A bent rod will enable you to reach this hole, 
which is in the back of the well near the bottom. The air 
bubbles under the face of the letters show that the air has 
not fully escaped from the mold. It would be better per- 
haps to have a less tight lock-up of the mold against the 
matrices, so as to allow this air to escape more freely. 


Stupss REPLIES TO NICHOLS.— The following has been 
received from Mr. W. H. Stubbs, of Baltimore, Maryland: 
“Recently my attention was called to a communication 
from Mr. Charles A. Nichols, in the November number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, captioned ‘ Nichols Verifies Speed 
Record.’ This communication is an answer to some criti- 
cisms made by me of an account appearing in your maga- 
zine of a record of 106,300 ems corrected nonpareil matter, 
alleged to have been made by Mr. Nichols in eight hours 
on a machine running nine lines a minute, which, in my 
analysis of the record as given, I showed was highly 
improbable. Mr. Nichols now comes forth with the 
remarkable statement that the machine had a speed of 
ten lines and more a minute (about 15,600 ems an hour), 
and that the account in THE INLAND PRINTER was ‘ written 
by some person unknown to him, and contained several 
mistakes.’ This last statement is all the more remarkable, 
in view of the fact that a half-tone cut of Mr. Nichols at 
the machine accompanied the article detailing his record. 
The Salt Lake Herald, speaking of the performance, says: 
‘The capacity of the Linotype in finest working order is 
14,040 ems per hour,’ or nine lines a minute, from which it 
is inferred that that was the speed used. From my own 
experience, I must. confess that I do not believe a Linotype 
machine, especially one in use for thirteen years, could 
stand the constant strain of ten lines and more a minute 
for a period of eight hours without serious disaffection to 
the metal; at least which would render such a task as 
mentioned practically impossible. While under any con- 
ditions the accomplishment of Mr. Nichols can be looked 
upon as little short of marvelous, it can not be considered 
in the light of a championship, for this title has never been 
acquired without competition.” 
[In justice to Mr. Nichols it must be said that the 
account. of his performance was sent by a Salt Lake con- 
tributor, apparently without his knowledge.— Eprror.] 


APPLIES His KNOWLEDGE.— An operator-machinist who 
was recently sent from the Inland Printer Technical 
School to take a position in a western city wrote, after a 
week’s experience, to his instructors: “I have been hav- 
ing all kinds of trouble. In the first place, the proprietor 
expects 4,500 ems an hour, and the copy I have to deal 
with is something fierce. I haven’t seen any typewritten 
copy since I started here. The first elevator worked all 
right for a couple of days and then settled down a few 
points, so that the line would not go in, but stopped at the 
entrance. I adjusted it by means of the connecting link 
and it works all right now. The finger on the second- 
elevator transfer got bent some way and when the first 
elevator brought the line up to be shifted, the machine 
would stop because the spaceband pawl could not advance; 
but, after thinking carefully, I distinguished the cause and 
straightened the finger. It works all right now. The 
periods and commas and ‘i’ and ‘u’ run in the same 
channel and kept continually clogging. I found that the 


guides were slightly bent and after straightening them 
they worked all right. The vents in the mouthpiece are 
cut pretty deep and metal keeps dripping on the floor. I 
think the vents are the cause, but it may be that the pot 
is not locking up true, or the mouthpiece is warped, but I 
should think those things would be all right when they are 
shipped from the factory; are they not? I am going to 
experiment to-day on a number of things. I can not get 
round jets to show up on the foot of the slugs to save my 
life, and it is not on account of the temperature of the 
metal, because I have tried that. Can you suggest any- 
thing? Tuesday morning, after cleaning up, the first slug 
I cast had a perfect base, with big round jets, but those 
following were smooth.” The memory of the writer was 
refreshed as to the proper remedy for smooth-bottomed 
slugs, and the next letter received from him was as fol- 
lows: “I received your letter and last Sunday went to 
work with renewed vigor. I tested the lock-up of the 
metal-pot and found that the end of the mouthpiece I was 
using did not touch, showing no ink, while the other end 
was black. .I therefore adjusted it to get an even impres- 
sion and had to turn the screws in the legs in one side 
twice around, so you can imagine how much it was off. 
Still the impression was a little stronger in one spot, and 
I trimmed that off until it was perfect. I then gave more 
heat to the burner under the mouthpiece and cast a perfect 
slug with big round jets, and I heaved a sigh of relief 
and satisfaction. The slug showed signs of cold metal, so 
I gave it a little more gas by unscrewing on the governor. 
Still the same, and by turning the screw way out, the slug 
cast might pass, but it still showed signs of cold metal, 
although the base was perfect. I put a little more weight 
on the pressure governor, and then regulated the other 
governor, and now I think I fully understand that part of 
it, because it runs like a clock.’’” 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Typesetting and Justifying Machine—— Alexander Dow, 
New York city, assignor to Dow Composing Machine Com- 
pany, New York. Filed March 31, 1900. Issued October 
23, 1906. No. 833,955. 

Type-Distributing Machine—Frank McClintock, Mount 
Vernon, New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, New York. Filed October 17, 1902. Issued 
October 30, 1906. No. 834,397. 

Linotype Mold.—W. G. Middleton, Tuscon, Arizona, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
Filed March 24, 1906. Issued October 30, 1906. No. 
834,835. 

Matrix Escapement.— D. Petri-Palmedo, Hoboken, New 
Jersey, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York. Filed August 25, 1906. Issued October 30, 1906. 
No. 834,846. 

Line-Casting Machine—F. C. L. D’Aix, New York 
city. Filed January 11, 1906. Issued November 6, 1906. 
No. 834,971. 

Two-Letter Attachment.— J. R. Rogers, New York city, 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York 
city. Filed November 16, 1905. Issued November 6, 1906. 
No. 835,256. 

Typesetting and Distributing Machine A. G. Baker, 
Albion, Michigan, assignor of one-half to H. S. Reynolds, 


‘F. W. Ransom, F. C. Ransom and L. F. Mann, Jackson, 


Michigan. Filed December 9, 1905. Issued November 6, 
1906. No. 835,346. 

Type-Distributing Machine—— Frank McClintock, Mount 
Vernon, New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, New York city. Filed July 1, 1905. Issued 
November 20, 1906. No. 836,332. 
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Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available loyees. Regist 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for an 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on t 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 








The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— See Process Engraving. 


PREssworK.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for printing- 
pressmen and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, $1.50. 

THE HarRMoniIzER.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘‘ The Color Printer.” 
A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or colored stock. 
Cloth, $3.50. 

Tympan GauGe Square.— A handy device for instantly setting the gauge 
pins on a job press. Saves time and trouble. Made of transparent celluloid. 
Postpaid, 25 cents. 

Tue THEORY oF OveRLAYS.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treatise 
on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of any 
kind for cylinder presses. Revised edition, 25 cents. 


OveRLAY KNiFE.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

Tue SToNEMAN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and machine 
folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1 postpaid. 

PracticaL GuipE To Empossine.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. 75 cents. 


A CoNcISs MANUAL OF PLATEN PRessworK.— By F. W. Thomas. A 
thoroughly practical treatise covering all the details of platen presswork, 
for the novice as well as the experienced pressman. All the troubles met 
in practice and the way to overcome them are clearly explained. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. : 

EMBossING INK.— F. E. M., Batavia, New York: “Will 
you kindly advise me where the best quality of embossing 
ink for use on a hand-power embossing press can be pro- 
cured?” Answer. Any inkmaker will supply you with 
ink for embossing. When ordering, state what kind of 
paper is to be used— whether linen, parchment or soft 
finish — also whether you want gloss or dull effect in 
embossing. 


ADJUSTMENT OF CYLINDER.— M. E., Boston, Massachu- 
setts, writes: “Should cylinder bearers be only type-high 
distance from bed of press or less?” Answer.— Usually 
.003 of an inch less. This is done to compensate for play 
in cylinder journals and spring in frame of machine. To 
test distance between cylinder and bed, remove bed-bearers 
and run cylinder around on impression. Take an unused 
metal type having a surface area of at least an inch and 
place under cylinder bearers and note how closely bearers 
touch type. The cylinder should be low enough so this 
type will go through only with pressure. 


SLURRING OF Forms.— E. D., Rushville, Illinois: “I 
enclose a sheet of a catalogue we worked lately on a Hoe 
pony press and would like you to explain what causes the 
slur in the middle of sheet. It was much worse on the 
early runs; we helped it somewhat, however, by cutting 
out the tympan. My foreman says it is in the rollers, but 
on a full, solid form we experience no trouble.” Answer.— 
The trouble is probably due to the cylinder bearers slipping 
on the bed bearers, due to the contact not being close 
enough, or through oil being on the bearers. A baggy 
tympan or loose drawsheet will also cause slurring. If the 
form rollers were not set properly, the defect would show 
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in filling in type on the edges of the pages on the gripper 
and tail end of forms. 


CORRECTING BaD Recister.— A. A., Springfield, writes: 
“We had an accident to press by letting cylinder run 
around with grippers turned over. Some were bent and 
rod was sprung. Had it fixed and since then register has 
been more or less bad. How can I correct the trouble so 
the register will be the same as before the accident?” 
Answer.— You should be sure that gripper rod is straight. 
Take to a machine-shop if necessary. All grippers should 
have the same curvature — just enough to “ bite” sheet — 
and extend the same distance over edge of tympan. To 
set grippers so they will not push sheet away from guides 
when closing, bring cylinder around so that grippers just 
close; then loosen grippers so that gripper cam will come 
against stop; then press cam away from stop and place a 
one-point piece of brass rule between the two. Place grip- 
pers in position about equal distance apart, and com- 
mencing with middle grippers, press tight on tympan and 
set screws tight. Then try for tension by letting grippers 
close on sheet, and if it can be drawn out, increase tension 
of gripper spring. 

UNEVEN Forms.— P. P. W., Beaver Dam, Kentucky: 
“We have considerable trouble in working zine etchings 
and electrotypes on our presses, the majority of these 
being light-face forms, a few prints from which we enclose 
herewith. We find that these cuts are usually not of even 
height all over the printing surface, and that underlays 
do not remedy the trouble, from the fact that the weight 
of the printing surface is not sufficient to overcome the 
stiffness of the blocks upon which they are mounted. To 
undertake to remedy this by overlays would seem to us to 
be a well-nigh endless job, and frequently not warranted 
by the price received for the job. We have a large number 
of type-forms electrotyped, but always get plates which 
give us the trouble described. It seems to us that the elec- 
trotypers and engravers could produce plates with a type- 
high surface all over, that could be used with little or no 
make-ready. However, what we want is to ask if you have 
any books which will tell us in a plain manner — easy to 
follow — how to overcome these difficulties and secure 
better results when working these plates. We can ill 
afford to discontinue using them, and in some cases are 
obliged to use them for backgrounds, ete. Will you kindly 
mail us a list of books for printers, and suggest which you 
think would best serve our purpose in this instance?” 
Answer.— The samples received from you are but simple 
problems in presswork. First level up cuts to type-high. 
Then remove plates from blocks and underlay to further 
strengthen solids and bring up low places. Then make a 
sheet overlay to give the varying pressure necessary in 
such a form of light-face rule, leaders, type and vignetted 
backgrounds. This sheet overlay should consist of patches 
of French folio and tissue and cut-outs to lessen pressure 
on rules and leaders and edges of vignetted backgrounds. 
It is only under very exceptional circumstances that a 
form can be run without either underlay or overlay, and 
in these cases the result is of the very poorest. All forms 
of cuts, electros or stereos, require underlay and overlay. 
Type forms are made ready by overlays almost exclusively. 
We refer you to the following books: “ Presswork,” by 
William J. Kelly, price $1.50, and “ A Concise Manual of 
Platen Presswork,” by F. W. Thomas, price 25 cents. 
These books are for sale by The Inland Printer Company. 


PRINTING ON CELLULOID.— J. T. M., Lecompte, Louisi- 
ana, writes: “I am enclosing a celluloid card which I 
printed with yellow bronze size and then bronzed. The 
bronze comes off, as you will see by rubbing the finger 
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vigorously over it. Can you tell me how to print these so 
that the printing will stick? Is there an ink for this pur- 
pose?” Answer. When printing on celluloid sufficient 
time should be given the work to dry before using. The 
reason is plain; the ink is not absorbed by stock, as in the 
case of paper, cardboard, etc., but must dry on the surface. 
If a drier is used with size, work will dry more rapidly. 
An article treating on printing on celluloid appeared on 
page 367 of THE INLAND PRINTER for December, 1904. Ink 
manufacturers make inks and size specially for printing on 
celluloid. Those who are interested in experimenting along 
these lines say that acetone, which is a solvent of celluloid, 
if mixed with the size in a proper quantity will tend to 
make a bond between the size and the celluloid. This has 
not been proven, however, by this writer. See paragraph 
on acetone in this column. Ether and alcohol mixed and 
used with the size is also recommended. 


ACETONE.— This chemical, which is recommended as a 
solvent of celluloid, to be mixed with the size or ink in 
printing on celluloid, according to the Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary, page 57, 1894, is a compound having the formula: 


C,H,0 | | CH, 
or CO” 
CH, | CH, 


“ Also called methyl-acetyl, or dimethyl ketone. (2) It is 
prepared by replacing the C, in acetyl chloride by methyl 
CH,, also by the dry distillation of calcium acetate; by 
the oxidation of isopropyl alcohol; by passing the vapor 
of acetic acid through a red-hot tube. It is colorless, lim- 
pid liquid, with a peculiar odor. It is very inflammable, 
and burns with a bright flame; specific gravity 0.792.” It 
is also recommended as a photographic developer, and 
those amateur photographers who are also pressmen will 
thus have a double interest in it. It is advertised by the 
G. Cramer Dry Plate Company, St. Louis, Missouri, in the 
American Annual of Photography, 1907, page 40, as 
“Cramer’s Liquid Acetone Developer (a neutral chemical). 
Replaces carbonate of soda or potassium, works quick and 
uniform, no false densities, fog or frilling. Does not 
stain the hands. Pint, 50 cents; gallon, $3.20. Two 
ounce sample and formula by mail, 15 cents.” 


VIGNETTED CUTS ON GORDON PreEss.— H. T. C., Chester, 
New Jersey, writes: “I am sending you a cut similar to 
the sample proof enclosed. Please make cut overlays and 
underlays for me on a 10 by 15 Gordon press, so as to pro- 
duce the shaded effect like on the enclosed specimen. 
Kindly explain how the cut was made ready and the 
tympan used.” Answer.— For a cut of this kind (an 
imperfect or worn electro of a vignetted half-tone), a hard 
tympan may be used, made of from four to six sheets of 
hard manila of medium weight, and one light pressboard. 
The form is leveled up first, and if the vignetted cut is 
found to be low in the center, it should be underlayed 
beneath plate on top of mount, and after an impression 
is pulled on the next bottom sheet of tympan, by rolling 
top sheets back, the cut may be made a little less than 
type-high, so that rollers may not fill in high lights. The 
cut overlay in this instance was made of two thicknesses 
of hard light book-paper, thirty-five and forty-five pound, 
and extra quality French folio. The light overlay is used 
because the area of the cut is small and the screen fine, 
the cut will thus stand a longer run and look well at the 
end of run; whereas, if the overlay was made of heavier 
stock, it would spread the dots and give a dark appear- 
ance to the high lights. When making an overlay on a 
thin sheet, cut out high lights and on next lighter weight 
cut out high lights and grays or middle tones; on last 
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sheet cut out all but blacks; then assemble parts — inter- 
mediate weight on thin sheet and heavier piece on inter- 
mediate, thus forming an overlay which is practically in 
relief. These pieces should register exactly when attached 
to impression on tympan. The vignetted edges as shown 
on first impressions on tympan may be scraped down; 
also. in the overlay, where tones blend, so that overlay 
marks will not show. A sheet make-ready is now made 
of the form and pasted a few sheets below the top sheet of 
tympan, and on this it may be necessary to strengthen 
blacks and middle tones in vignetted cut; also further 
scraping the edges. The pressboard may be placed just 
beneath the draw-sheet, which is usually a heavier weight 
of hard manila. “ Presswork” by William J. Kelly and 
“A Concise Manual of Platen Presswork” contain valu- 
able information on this subject. They are for sale by 
The Inland Printer Company. 


OVERPACKING CYLINDER. C. E. L., Gibson City, Illi- 
nois: “We are running a news and job cylinder, 33 by 49, 
with a newspaper form 22 by 33. The press has a con- 
tinuous register rack. We use hard packing with four or 
five sheets of soft paper under the draw-sheet to allow for 
the irregular character of the newspaper forms (old and 
new type and cuts of various height) and lack of time for 
make-ready. To get the proper impression we overpack 
the cylinder, which seems to be a necessity. Consequently 
the press grinds the type. Would you advise us to remove 
the register rack from the bed, or to saw off all but a 
segment of the gears on the cylinder. Would not this 
relieve the grinding to a considerable extent? Would it 
make any difference which was shortened —the rack on 
the bed or on the cylinder? Vernon Possnett’s paper on 
‘Unison’ in the December INLAND PRINTER is the most 
sensible and practical article on cylinder presses that we 
have ever seen. When we commenced to run a cylinder 
press, twelve years ago, we got Keliy’s book on presswork, 
and ever since we have been struggling with the problem 
of how to make a press print with the bed-bearers set a 
little above type-high and the cylinder packed only to the 
collars.” Answer.— Your trouble is due to overpacking 
cylinder and raising of bed-bearers; as a consequence, 
the pitch line of cylinder gears does not coincide with pitch 
line of bed-rack. This allows too much play between cyl- 
inder gears and bed-rack, thus causing wear on type. To 
remedy this trouble, proceed as follows: Remove bed- 
bearers, turn cylinder around on impression, lower cylin- 
der on both sides, so that a large, unused metal type, at 
least forty-eight point, will have to be forced to go through 
between cylinder bearers and bed; this will leave a space 
between cylinder bearers and bed a little less than type- 
high distance — as it should be. Now put bed-bearers on, 
but have same only type-high. The packing of cylinder 
for newspaper and common work, where little or no make- 
ready is necessary, may consist of one pressboard held in 
place with a piece of muslin, with enough print paper 
added to bring packing just one or two sheets above cylin- 
der bearers. A heavy, but not hard, manila draw-sheet 
may be used to complete the tympan; this will be in 
excess of bearer height, but is intended to compensate for 
elasticity of packing. Put on newspaper form, having all 
cuts just type-high; unlock and plane down. Do not 
then place a strip of thin 
paper on each bed-bearer and run cylinder around on 
impression. These strips should be held tightly by cylin- 
der. Forms should print evenly under these conditions, 
except where new and old type are used together, or where 
cuts may be below or above type-height —a thing that 
should not occur. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed. brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘* For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Postage on packages containing specimens must be fully pre- 
paid. Letters positively must not be included in packages of 
specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 


JouHN J. FisHerR, South Framingham, Massachusetts.— The shipping tag is 
a very neat piece of typography. 

Tuomas KENDALL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The specimens submitted 
are both excellent in design and color harmony. 

J.. W. Tucker, Markdale, Ontario.— The use of small capitals for the 
title under the cut would improve your note-head. 

H. J. DE Bock, Lansing, Michigan.— The specimens submitted are very 
pleasing in design, especially the envelope corner-card. 

SPECIMENS of advertisement composition from F. J. Standers, Knoxville, 
Iowa, are well arranged and present an excellent appearance. 

FOTHERINGHAM & PopHaM, Ottawa, Canada.— The blotters 
excellent in design and present a very attractive appearance. 


are both 


THE commercial specimens of Huntley S. Turner, Ayer, Massachusetts, 
are neat and attractive, and the colors are used with discrimination. 

A REPRODUCTION is shown herewith of a unique product of the Frank 
Presbrey Company, New York. It is the cover of a menu for the second 
annual banquet of the American Association of Freight Traffic Officers at the 
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Waldorf-Astoria, Wednesday evening, October 17. The menu proper is in 
the form of a shipping-order ‘‘ to be kept by the diner.” 

J. A. Tinton, Mount Vernon, Ohio.— The letter-head is very neat and the 
colors are excellent. The presswork, however, is not as it should be. 


EveRETT E. Wess, Rochester, New York.— The commercial specimens 


are very clever in design, the business card being exceptionally good. 
GrakEssLE-MERCER Company, Seymour, Indiana.— The composition of the 
advertisements submitted is very creditable, as is also the presswork. 
CLARENCE Kee, Campbell, Missouri.— The title-page design is very neat 
and attractive, leaving nothing to suggest in the way of improvement. 
Con J. Mue.uerR, Richmond, Virginia You should have used cover- 
stock of a lighter tone on the specimens submitted. There is hardly enough 
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body to the ink, but even though this were heavy, the dark tones of the 
covers would prevent a pleasing effect. 

EaRL Gaytorb, Fort Collins, Colorado.— The sale bill printed from 
newspaper “ads.” is an excellent specimen, both as to typography and 
presswork. 

COMMERCIAL specimens from Jones’ Enterprise Print Shop, St. Ignace, 
Michigan, are very attractive. The typography, presswork and colors are all 
well treated. 

O. N. Witttams, Huron, South Dakota.— The tickets submitted are very 
neat and tasty. The letter-spacing of the text line should have been 
avoided, however. : 

THE typography of Winfred Arthur Woodis, Worcester, Massachusetts, is 
of the very best. Nothing of the freakish or bizarre is to be found in his 
work, but it attracts through its dignified simplicity and the evidence of 
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thoughtful adherence to the principles of design underlying good typo- 
graphica] arrangement. A recent package of specimens contains a wide 
range of commercial work, all uniformly excellent. 

CoMMERCIAL specimens from John J. Eckhardt, Rochester, New York, are 
original in design and the mechanical details, both composition and press- 
work, are well taken care of. 

THE Galveston Journal, Galveston, Texas.— There is entirely too much 
ornamentation on the theater program. A much more simple treatment 
would be more satisfactory. 

J. P. Guitroit, Hartford, Connecticut—The copies of the City Hall 
Grocery News are well printed and attractive — a vast improvement over the 
ordinary specimens of this character. 

P. O. Kennepy, Eugene, Oregon.— Your commercial specimens are neat 
in design and very attractive. The presswork on some of the letter-heads is 
in need of considerable improvement, however. 

A PACKAGE of artistic commercial specimens has been received from 
Beers & Frey’s print-shop, Trenton, New Jersey. The work shows careful 
attention in all departments, and is very creditable. 

Otto Moore, Texarkana, Arkansas.— Your recent specimens show great 
improvement over those formerly submitted. One or two of the letter-heads, 
however, are placed a trifle close to the top of the stock. 

G. W. Kerr, New York.— The pamphlet submitted is a very attractive 
piece of work. As the ornament on the first page does not in any way 
suggest the subject it is perhaps a trifle large. This is offered as a sug- 
gestion rather than a criticism. 

D. C. Sitve, New Orleans, Louisiana.— Your specimens show a rapid 
advancement along the lines pertaining to the best printing. Each succeed- 
ing package of specimens shows marked improvement. Harmony of type- 
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faces, harmony of type and decoration and, where possible, harmony of the 
decoration with the subject in hand, are the essential points in the produc- 
tion of artistic printing. 

Specimens from Winfred Arthur Woodis, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
invariably contain excellent examples of attractive typography. Among his 
later productions a title-page of a pamphlet for the Austin Organ Company 
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stands out prominently. A reproduction thereof is shown herewith. The 
original was printed on a sheet 9% by 12% inches in size, with wide mar- 
gins at outer edge and bottom, the type and rules being in dark brown, 
border in yellow-green and ornament beneath the title in red-orange. 


THE printing of the Stewart-Simmons Press, Waterloo, Iowa, is of the 
highest class. A recent package of specimens contains commercial work in 
which the arrangement and mechanical details are exceptionally well con- 
sidered. The accompanying reproduction of the firm’s letter-head is an excel- 
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nified stationery, such as would appeal to the discriminating buyer of 
printed matter. The stock, ink and presswork have also received careful 
consideration. 

A. E. WriGcGLeswortH, Live Oak, Florida.— Your specimens are very 
creditable, the blotter being especially pleasing. A plainer type-face would 
have been preferable for the letter-heads, which you have set in script. 

Ray Lanarp NEAL, Marion, Indiana.—A slight tendency toward over- 
ornamentation is noticeable in some of your recent specimens. Decoration 
should be sparingly used, even when in complete harmony with the subject. 

F. P. Gray, Pittsfield, Massachusetts.—The advertisement designs sub- 
mitted show much originality and careful treatment. In the coal advertise- 
ment for Blaks, Sampson & Co., the rules are too heavy for the type-face 
used. 

SPEcIMENS of special menus, designed, printed and embossed by G. E. 
Bicker, Chicago, are models of this class of work. They were designed for 
use in the Auditorium Hotel during special events, such as the Horse Show, 
ete. 

No, THE reproduction accompanying this paragraph is not a rebus; 
neither is it supposed to be anything humorous. It is simply an original 
corner-card, used by a member of one of the most dignified professions. The 
printer who attempts to turn out dignified business stationery and is con- 
fronted with such a problem as this may well think ‘ what’s the use.” 
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A case in which legibility and dignity are sacrificed to a somewhat doubtful 
originality. 


Viewed as an envelope corner for a vaudeville artist with a humorous sketch, 
or something of that sort, it might possibly pass muster, but even then it 
would be rather far-fetched. As the perpetrator’s name is Fox Campbell, it 
has been unkindly suggested that the fox stood for the ‘“‘ foxy ” ways of 
some lawyers, and that the camel was either to call attention to the fact 
that they “‘ get a hump on themselves,” or, like the camel of the popular 
private mailing-card, can ‘‘ go eight days without a drink.” If this be a 
criterion, the dignity of the law in Texas must be in a sad condition indeed. 

Hazleton Advance, Hazleton, Iowa.— It is not the policy of this depart- 
ment to comment upon specimens sent in by competitors of the firm by 
whom they are printed. The specimen submitted is evidently one of this 
class. 

J. A. Appitt, Greenfield, Iowa.— The premium list is an excellent piece 
of printing. The advertisement composition and arrangement of the reading 
matter pages are exceptionally good. The use of bronze on the cover is not 
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Stewart-Simmons Press 
writers— Printers — Designers 


309 West Fourth Street 


Waterloo, Iowa, 


A simple and attractive letter-head design. 


lent example of business stationery. The original is printed on white cloth- 
finished stock, with the rules and the word “ printers” in red, balance in 
black. 

WHIG PUBLISHING Company, Kingston, Ontario.— The specimens sub- 
mitted are excellent, especially the booklet for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The cover is a very clever and attractive arrangement. 

RECENT specimens from Charles Lamson Wood, Atlanta, Georgia, are 
excellent examples of neat, modest typographical arrangement — plain, dig- 





pleasing, the result being rather trying on the eyes. The typographical 


arrangement of the cover leaves nothing to criticize. 


THREE title-pages, the result of a friendly contest between J. C. Mulloy, 
R. L. Sullivan, and C. F. Pinnix, with the Charles G. Harrison Printing 
Company, Greensboro, North Carolina, have reached this department. Of the 
three, the specimen by J. C. Mulloy is the best, with that of C. F. Pinnex sec- 
ond. The latter is a good design, but contains a trifle too much orna- 
mentation and panelwork. 
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O. W. Dinaman, Salem, South Dakota.— The high school annual is an 
excellent piece of work, the advertisement composition being especially good. 
The colors used on the cover, however, detract from an otherwise clever 
design. 

T. R. JeckeLL, Durand, Michigan.— The combination of ink and stock 
which you have used on the blotter gives a rather “ dead ” effect. A little 
yellow added to the red, making it an orange, would brighten it up con- 
siderably. 

Gary L. Hiott, Anderson, South Carolina.— The specimen having the 
three panels is, on the whole, the better of the two. The rules used for 
underscoring in this specimen are, however, too light to harmonize well with 
the type. 

W. H. Bookman, Madisonville, Texas.— Your line of stationery is very 
pleasing and attractive in design, but both of the colors used seem to be a 
trifle ‘‘ muddy.” The end ornaments on the envelope corner are rather too 
prominent. 

Joun J. Emerick, Wheeling, West Virginia Your specimens are origi- 
nal in design and very attractive, especially the decree for the Masonic order. 
The circular for the George M. Snook Company is an artistic piece of 
typography. 

A COMBINATION of originality and a thorough knowledge of good typo- 
graphical display characterize the specimens submitted by E. W. Stutes, of 
the Empire Printing Company, Spokane. A reproduction is shown herewith 
of a page taken from a four-page envelope slip. The original is printed in 





§ Fifth—lIts officers and those having 
charge of its estate matters are men of 
business ability and large experience. in the 
duties that devolve upon executors. 

§ Sixth—The Spokane & Eastern Trust 
Company is always in its office, it never 
takes vacations, and information about the 
business of estates can be obtained at any 
time during office hours, by those who are 
entitled to it. The business of estates 
placed in its charge as executor is held in 
strictest confidence, and is as closely guard- 
ed as it could be by an intimate personal 
friend. 





Fees of Executor 


§ The charges of Trust Companies acting 
as administrator and executor are the same 
as are allowed to individuals, and no mere. 
THE STATUTORY CHARGE IS: 

§ For the first $1,000, at the rate. of 7 
per cent; for all above that sum, and not 
exceeding $2,000, at the rate of 5 per 
cent;.for all above that sum at the rate of 
4 per cent. 

§ OUR CHARGE, less than the statu- 
tory charge allowed by law, and is 5 per 
cent. on the first $1,000; 2'!4 per cent. 
on the next $10,000, and | per cent. on 
the remainder. 














a shade of violet and green on light-brown stock, the rules being in the 
violet. It is a pleasing change from the conventional rule border arrange- 
ment generally used on work of this character. 

THE JOHNSON PrREss, Mount Vernon, Ohio.—The title on the cover-page is 
rather weak in tone as compared to the society emblem. Placing it in the 
center of the panel would also result in an improvement over the present 
‘arrangement. 

THE productions of the Peerless Printshop, Wyoming, Iowa, show rare 
discrimination in the use of color and ornamentation. The work is excellent 
in design and displays a thorough knowledge of when a job is finished —a 
thing which many printers seem unable to comprehend. The printer who 


knows when a job is complete — and stops when he reaches that point — 
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avoids the excess of color and decoration found in so much of the printing 
now being turned out. 

W. L. West, Livingston, Texas.— The type on your envelope corner-card 
should have been printed in a darker color. As it now stands the rules are 
too prominent. The omission of the ornament in the side panel would be an 
improvement. 

HEREWITH is shown a reproduction of the title-page of a handsome souve- 
nir book, the original of which was presented by Genzsch & Heyse, type- 
founders, Hamburg, Germany, to the senior member of the firm, Mr. Emil 
Julius Genzsch, on the occasion of his fiftieth anniversary as a typefounder. 
The book is an elaborate piece of work, printed in colors and attractively 
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OSTERN A-D-1906 











Title-page of a handsome souvenir book by Genzsch & Heyse. 
Original in black, red and gold. 


bound in cloth, and presents in the most acceptable form a retrospect of the 
productions of the firm, giving particular attention to those types, initials 
and ornaments which have been executed under the guiding hand of Mr. 
Genzsch during the last half century. The title-page shown herewith was 
printed in black, red and gold, the rule being in gold, the second line in red 
and the balance in black. 

Eart E. Houtman, West Alexandria, Ohio.— Your work shows much 
originality and is of a high class. Unfortunately the colors on the recent 
specimens do not lend themselves readily to reproduction, making it impos- 
sible to use them as illustrations. 

S. GeEorGE WISEMAN, Lowell, Massachusetts.— The specimens are very 
creditable, the menu for the annual banquet of the church club being an 
especially pleasing arrangement. Dignified simplicity is infinitely preferable 
to decorative effects in work of this sort. : 

C. H. JorGENSEN, Williston, North Dakota.— There is very little to criti- 
cize in the specimens submitted. They are original in design and well 
printed. On the bank letter-head the use of gothic instead of script for the 
officers’ names would probably prove more satisfactory. 

Tue Houston Printing and Publishing House, Hampton, Virginia.— The 
stock certificate is a very creditable specimen of typography and presswork, 
but the colors used are not the most pleasing. A shade and a tint of 
either the blue or the green would have been more satisfactory. 


THE Prescott Messenger, Prescott, Ontario.— While the bill-head as reset 
is an improvement over the one previously used, several changes suggest 
themselves. There is not enough reading matter in either of the end panels 
and, in consequence, they give the impression — too often seen in panel- 
work — that the compositor arranged his panels without considering whether 
or not he had enough copy to fill them properly. The placing of the line 

































































now at the bottom of the job in one of the panels would help considerably. 
Roman capitals would have been preferable to the italic. 

GeorGeE W. Kerr, Chauncey, New York.— The programs are neat and 
attractive in design, but the colors used are hardly pleasing. The one with 
the tint background is the better of the two. A shade and a tint of the blue 
with the orange would have been preferable to the red and blue. 

Ricuarp F. Hagar, Houston, Texas.— The specimens submitted are excel- 
lent, the treatment of the letter-head for the industrial association being 
particularly pleasing. Of the two arrangements for the cover-page, the one 
marked ‘‘ No. 2” would probably prove the more satisfactory when bronzed. 

ALLEN A. Morris, Bainbridge, Georgia.— The letter-head set in gothic is 
very neat. Care should be taken to avoid too much space between words 
when using text type. The letter-head with the curved line shows this error. 
The use of the wave rules for the panels gives a rather confusing appearance. 

A porTFOLIO of handsome decorative designs has been received from the 
publishing house of Joseph Heim, Vienna, Austria. The portfolio contains 
twelve sheets on each of which are several of the designs, beautifully repro- 
duced in delicate shades and tints. The whole forms a very elaborate piece 
of work. 

A HANDSOME and attractive specimen is a souvenir booklet printed by 
Baines & Scarsbrook, London, for All Souls’ Church. It consists of forty- 
eight pages and cover, contains numerous views of the church and its vicars, 
and is excellently printed in double-tone brown ink. The result is an excep- 
tionally pleasing souvenir. 

Butter County Democrat Company, Hamilton, Ohio.— The typographi- 
cal arrangement of both the catalogue and booklet is very good indeed. 
While the presswork is rather unsatisfactory in some places, it appears to 
be due to poor cuts and worn type-faces rather than lack of mechanical 
skill. Both the cover-designs are very pleasing. 

A MACHINERY Catalogue designed and printed by the White Printing Com- 
pany, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, for Baldwin, Tuthill & Bolton, of the 
same city, is an attractive piece of work. The cover, designed by the 
Michigan Engraving Company, also of Grand Rapids, is an artistic concep- 
tion in green, black and red. We regret our inability to reproduce it on 
account of the colors used. 

R. F. Harris, Danville, Virginia——The recent package of specimens 
shows much improvement over those formerly submitted. The cover for the 
program of the preachers’ meeting is an excellent arrangement. On the 
title-page of the amendments to the ritual the reading matter crowds the 
top and bottom of the page a trifle too closely. The blotter on the light- 
blue stock is very pleasing. 


Mitton P. Moraan, Corvailis, Oregon.— An excess of ornamental bor- 
ders detracts from, rather than adds to, the appearance of some of your 
specimens. This is especially true of the letter-head for W. W. Ireland. 
For commercial stationery a more simple and dignified treatment is prefer- 
able. While originality in design and cleverness in the handling of decora- 
tive material are commendable, they should under no circumstances become 
of greater importance than the desire to produce harmonious, consistent 
work — work which is thoroughly in keeping with the use for which it is 
designed. The letter-head in question is but .one of many of this kind to 
reach this department, and is herewith reproduced. An absolutely simple 
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keeping in mind of the often-asked questions of ‘‘ who, what and where? ”’— 
in the order named — will prevent the compositor from going far astray in 
the proper display of his copy as far as commercial stationery is concerned. 

THE LeonaRD Press, New York.— The booklet for the health resort is 
an excellent piece of printing. The typography, inks and stock all combine 
to produce a most harmonious result. The color used for the tints on the 
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re called for more modern ways and means 
j the of the field. There were not enough 
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onward march; for the earth was 
being prepared, and was even then 
yielding’ more grain than could be 
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Specimen page from a handsome book, designed and printed by Rogers & 
Company. 


half-tones is just a trifle strong, causing some of the views — more espe- 
cially the last one in the book —to present a rather mottled appearance 
on account of the lack of absolute register. 

BuoTrers have recently been received from the following firms: Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, New Jersey; Thomson Printing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; John W. Little & Co., Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island; Mobile & Ohio Railroad; John T. Palmer Company, Philadelphia, 
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design, devoid of all ornamentation, would have been much more readily 
produced and would have better answered the purpose. That the question 
of the decorative effect was preéminent in the mind of the compositor is 
indicated from the fact that when the panels were arranged to his -satis- 
faction, the only way in which he could fill them was by an unfortunate 
breaking up of the reading matter, and the giving of undue prominence to 
the word “ Groceries.” In a case where a firm is manufacturing or selling 
a certain brand of goods arid the name of that brand stands for something 
distinctive in its line, it may be permissible to give more prominence on a 
letter-head to the brand than to the firm from which the letter comes. 
But the same thing does not apply to the ordinary business stationery. 
There are numerous grocery stores in every town and therefore the line 
“ groceries standing out boldly on a letter-head means nothing in par- 
ticular, while the name of the merchant sending the letter is the chief 
point of interest to the recipient. In the case of the specimen in question 
he receives the letter from W. W. Ireland and not from “ groceries.” The 











Pennsylvania; McLees & Bros., New York, New York; Griffith-Stillings 
Press, Boston, Massachusetts; Cortland Standard Printing Company, Cort- 
land, New York; Stettiner Brothers, New York; S. Th. Almberg, Chicago ; 
Weaverling Printing Company, Homestead, Pennsylvania; The Samuel F. 
Kerr Press, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. . 


A packaGk of thoroughly artistic specimens is at hand from Walter B. 
Patterson, with the Elwell-Cooper Company, Inc., Brockton, Massachusetts. 
The work consists chiefly of handsome booklets and catalogues, a reproduc- 
tion of the cover of one of which is shown herewith. The original is 
embossed in white on a light-green background and presents a very attract- 
ive appearance. The typography on all the specimens is excellent. 


A copy of ‘The Polytechnic Typographia,’’ containing specimens of 
work designed and executed by the students in the evening classes at The 
Polytechnic School of Printing, London, England, has reached this depart- 
ment, and contains much of interest in relation to technical instruction. 
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Many examples of typographical arrangements by the students are shown, 
being printed in colors. An interesting feature is an address given to the 
students on the opening night of the designing class by Mr. Geo. H. Lake, 
instructor in designing and practical composition. 

From Mr. A. G. Allen, manager of the printing, publishing and adver- 
tising departments of the firm of Thomas Robinson & Sons, Limited, Roch- 
dale, England, we have received a package of unusually attractive catalogues 
and booklets. The printing plant is a private one, the business of the firm 
being that of wood-working engineers and flour-milling engineers, in both 
departments of which it is the largest in the British Empire. The speci- 
mens consist of large catalogues and booklets descriptive of the machinery 
manufactured by them and also showing interesting reproductions of mills 
throughout the British colonies in which their system is installed. The 
mechanical details are carefully considered, the presswork on the half-tones 
being especially good. 








“ PRACTICAL HINTS ON PAINTING, COMPOSITION, LAND- 
SCAPE AND ETCHING.” The student of art will find valua- 
ble information in this book, of which Henry F. W. Ganz 
is the author. It sets forth the subject in a complete and 
entertaining manner and is profusely illustrated with dia- 
grams and reproductions. It is published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, at $1, mail 9 cents 
extra, and may be ordered through THE INLAND PRINTER. 

“ FIGURE COMPOSITION,” by Richard G. Hatton, London, 
England, is especially interesting to the student of art. It 
is, as its name implies, a treatise on the composition of 
figures in decoration. The work contains some three hun- 
dred pages, profusely illustrated with excellent reproduc- 
tions. The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, are 
the American publishers, and the price is $2.75. By mail 
15 cents extra. It may be ordered through THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

“FIGURE DRAWING.” This book is a companion to 
“Figure Composition,” and is by the same author, R. G. 
Hatton, of London. It is a thorough and comprehensive 
treatise on the drawing of the figure, containing in the 
neighborhood of 350 pages, and illustrated with nearly four 
hundred diagrams and reproductions. The work is a clear 
and concise presentation of the study of anatomy as 
applicable to drawing. Published in London by Chapman 
& Hall, Ltd., and imported by the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Orders will be filled by THE INLAND 
PRINTER at the regular price — $2.75. Postage 15 cents 
extra. 

“ DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION ” is the title of a prac- 
tical handbook of drawing for modern methods of repro- 
duction, by Charles G. Harper. Much of interest to the 
ambitious printer as well as the artist is found in this 
work, which contains numerous sketches showing com- 
parative results obtained by the several methods of repro- 
duction now in use. The subject is treated in an excep- 
tionally interesting and entertaining manner. It is pub- 
lished by Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London, and imported by 
the J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. THrE INLAND 
PRINTER will fill orders at the regular price — $2.25. 
Postage 11 cents extra. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, by F. B. 


Crocker and Schuyler S. Wheeler: D. Van Nostrand 


Company, New York. This work is an exhaustive revision 
of an early work by the same authors, called “ The Prac- 
tical Management of Dynamos and Motors.” 


Though the 


new volume discards the clear localization of the term 
“practical” of the former work for the more general 
“ management ” of the new edition, it does not lose in the 
quality of the contents, or in the clear and logical arrange- 
ment of the subject matter. The first edition was out in 
1892, and to any one at all familiar with the electrical field 
it is not strange that after the lapse of fourteen years 
much that was specially apropos then would be almost 
unknown in a practical sense to-day. Many kinds of 
apparatus then in vogue are now obsolete, and much of 
the detail treatment harmonizing with that day is now 
found passé. Since the first edition but one complete 
revision has been undertaken, until the rapid progress 
of electrical engineering has made this last revision 
imperative. The general arrangement of the book remains 
the same, so that familiar landmarks will not be missed 
by the student or engineer who has become thoroughly 
familiar with the classification of the work. As an 
instance of the changes which the years have brought 
about, it may be stated that constant-current motors are 
no longer in use and constant-current dynamos for series 
are lighting do not monopolize the field as formerly, before 
the advent of the parallel connected enclosed are lamp; 
yet, in view of the recent arrival of the flaming arc, these 
may again come into more general vogue, hence con- 
siderable matter relating to them is retained in the present 
edition. The former practice of belt driving has almost 
entirely vanished under the energetic onslaughts of the 
direct drive, though there are many belt-driven plants yet 
in active operation which have been catered to by a judi- 
cious reservation of such matter appertaining to the 
older régime as will serve the attendants who have such 
machinery in charge. The management of alternating- 
current generators and motors, both single and polyphase, 
as well as that of railway motors, has received a liberal 
amount of new matter. The treatment of the work is 
intensely practical, calculated to give the best of advice 
to the dynamo-tender or user of electric power or lighting 
apparatus. Part I refers to the selection and manage- 
ment, starting in with a description of the principles of 
dynamos and motors which are advantageously pointed 
out to have the same general characteristics and which are 
considered under one head, except where special purposes 
of use differentiate the special from the regular. Part 
II relates to inspection and testing, which is handled with 
characteristic clearness, touching on adjustment, friction, 
balance, noise, heating and sparking, Ohmic resistance, 
voltage and current, speed and torque and power and 
efficiency. Part III, in treating of the “ Localization and 
Remedy of Troubles,” easily becomes the most important 
feature of the work from the standpoint of the attendant. 
A few of the sub-heads named will show the scope: 
Commutator Sparking; Heating of Generators and 
Motors; Heating of Commutator Brushes, Armature, 
Field Magnets and Bearings; Too High or Low Speed; 
Motors Fail to Start, etc. Part IV relates to constant- 
current generators, and Part V is devoted to railway 
motors. In this part, details of car wiring are shown, 
and in general the work is embellished with timely illus- 
trations, which add very materially to the value of any 
standard authority. A comprehensive index forms a 
valuable adjunct to this desirable size of book, 5 by 6% 
inches. Price $1. May be obtained through the Inland 
Printer Company. 





ORIGINALITY. 


What passes for originality to-day is the ability to 
express an idea or a fact in a common-sense way in every- 
day words.— Exchange. 

































ANNOUNCEMENT is made by Mr. C. M. Smith, secre- 
tary of the Association of Employing Bookbinders of New 
York, 150 Fifth avenue, New York, that the annual ban- 
quet of the association will be held at the Hotel Savoy on 
Saturday evening, February 2, 1907. 


CHITTENDEN & FREW COMPANY is the new firm name 
adopted by the corporation of Chittenden, Leyda & Frew, 
Chicago. This change was made in accordance with a 
resolution adopted at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of this company, Tuesday, November 13, 1906. 


PRINTERS interested in automatic machines for printing 
in three colors, for making folding boxes, for gumming 
and gluing, should write to the Gay Machinery Company, 
12-14 Spruce street, New York, a new concern which is 
entering the field with some remarkable achievements. 
The literature of the company may be had for the asking. 


T. J. KIRKPATRICK, former member of Mast, Crowell 
& Kirkpatrick — which was succeeded by the Crowell 
Publishing Company —and former editor of Farm and 
Fireside and Woman’s Home Companion, has purchased 
the plant of the daily Gazette, Springfield, Ohio, will 
greatly improve the property and publish a first-class 
daily paper. 


A ROUND-HOLE drilling machine that will drill a hole of 
any size needed by the printer through seven hundred and 
fifty sheets of paper and the same proportioned thickness 
of cardboard, and drill it smoothly and quickly, is some- 
thing that many printers and binders sigh for. Write to 
Walter Sparks, 12 Dutch street, New York, for his little 
catalogue. It contains some choice things for the progres- 
ive printer and binder. 


THE Cleveland Plain Dealer, in its issue of November 
20, announces that Mr. and Mrs. Levy Shepard, of Nor- 
wich, New York, parents of the late Henry O. Shepard, 
celebrated the sixty-third anniversary of their wedding at 
the home of their son-in-law, Harry N. Strawn, of Cleve- 
land. Mrs. Shepard is eighty years old and her husband 
is eight years her senior. Many members of the Strawn 
family gathered to extend their congratulations to Mrs. 
Strawn’s parents. Supper was served late in the evening. 


THE F. C. Nunemacher Press, Louisville, Kentucky, 
has recently issued an attractive and comprehensive price- 
list of steel plate and embossed stationery. The bank- 
note department of this firm caters exclusively to the 
trade for this class of work, and the book is made up in 
such manner that one without experience in this line can 
take orders by its aid. In addition to the cost of engraving 
the die and embossing therefrom, the retail price is given 
on stocks shown on which the various dies are embossed. 
The examples of work, of which in the neighborhood of 
twenty-five are shown, are of the very best and present 
an attractive appearance, the majority of them being in 
two colors. 


THE Winona Technical Institute of Indianapolis has 
issued an exceedingly useful calendar for 1907, of the 
bank-calendar variety, the letters being about eight 
inches long. The Winona Technical Institute is advanc- 
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ing steadily, showing the insistent demand by the people 
for thorough technical knowledge in the various trades. 
The library of the Institute was entirely wiped out by 
fire nearly a year ago, and it must begin at the ground 
again. They can use at the institute all sorts of refer- 
ence and standard volumes. Contributions are respect- 
fully requested. 


Mr. E. W. CHESTERMAN, Secretary of the Chicago 
Typothetz, sends THE INLAND PRINTER a copy of a com- 
munication dated November 22, sent to Messrs. Wright 
and Harding, president and secretary of the Chicago 
Typographical Union, No. 16. Mr. Chesterman states the 
communication explains itself, as follows: “ Pursuant to 
your request of Mr. A. R. Barnes, President of the Chi- 
cago Typothetz, that he submit to the executive com- 
mittee of the Typothete your request for a conference, I 
beg to inform you that such a meeting was held Monday, 
November 19, 1906, at which the entire committee was 
present. It was unanimously decided that inasmuch as 
the members of the Typothete were running their 
composing-rooms under satisfactory conditions, there 
appeared to be no good reason for holding such a confer- 
ence. The executive committee instructed me to com- 
municate their decision to you.” 


THE winner of the October speed prize in the Mono- 
type contest, reported by the Lanston Monotype Company, 
is William H. Ellis, of the Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford 
plant, of Lansing, Michigan, whose average for the month 
of August, from August 4 to 31, is between ninety and 
one hundred thousand ems per day. Other fast operators 
are Henry Fauteck and J. O’Neill, both of the Commercial 
& Financial Chronicle, of New York city. On a recent 
piece of tabular matter, which was in the ordinary run 
of office work, and which measured 37,758 ems, according 
to the established rules of measurement, the single 
machine key-board time amounted to one hour and forty- 
five minutes, both operators doing part of the job. The 
caster man, James Pyle, turned out this same job in two 
and a half hours. At this speed, the average product per 
hour would be 21,576 ems for the key-board operation per 
single key-board, and 15,103 ems per hour for the caster 
work. The job was set in five-point. 
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CLOTHCRAFT 





pe 9 se sg Ra iy the —_ A very striking and original Booklet Cover, 
‘ + Joseph, Feiss Co. gGrawn and engraved by The Mugler En- 
graving Co., Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
Goldsmith, Joseph, Feiss Co. = =$ "3 
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PATENTS FOR ORIGINAL TYPE DESIGNS. 
Following is a list of the patented faces of type granted 
to the typefoundry of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Chi- 
cago, with the patent numbers and date of issue. See 
editorial note in this issue: 


Acme Title, 20,382, December 9, 1890; Angular, 16,490, January 26, 


1886; Asteroid, 17,801, October 18, 1887; Argus, 21,125, October 20, 
1891; Anglo and Initials, 19,181, June 25, 1889; Acme, 16,536, Febru- 
ary, 16, 1886; Archer, 20,749, May 19, 1891; Armenian Extended, 11,044, 


March 4, 1879; Armenian, 11,408, September 9, 1879; Arcade, 18,968, 
March 19, 1889; Antler, 16,516, February 9, 1886. 

Brevet, 17,698, September 6, 1887. 

Crown, 20,750, May 19, 1891; Capital Ornaments, 20,851, June 23, 
1891; Combination Ornaments, 14,336, October 2, 1883; Clematis, 15,684, 
January 6, 1885; Cadence, 18,271, April 24, 1888; Challenge Lightface, 
18,037, February 7, 1888; Castle, 18,156, March 6, 1888; Circlet, 10,899, 
November 12, 1878; Condensed Elzevir, 20,516, February 10, 1891; 
Champion, 18,013, January 10, 1888; Charter, 17,162, March 8, 1887; 
Caprice, 18,035, February 7, 1888; Cabinet, 18,239, April 3, 1888; Col- 
gate, 18,175, March 13, 1888; Calumet, 17,894, November 22, 1887. 

Dakota, 20,244, October 28, 1890; Dearborn Initials, 19,346, October 
28, 1890; Dante, 18,971, March 19, 1889; Dormer, 18,608, September 11, 
1888; Dotted, 17,758, October 4, 1887. 

Eclipse, Shaded, 12,804, March 14, 1882; Emerald, 12,933, May 16, 
1882; Ethic, 13,290, September 12, 1882; Elite, 14,949, April 8, 1884; 
Eclipse, 14,959, April 15, 1884; Era, 21,119, October 20, 1891; Elzevir 
Title, 25,015, December 24, 1895; Empire, 17,665, August 30, 1887. 

French Plate Script, 38,223, September 4, 1906; Fair, 22,999, January 
2, 1894; Freak, 18,969, March 19, 1889; Fanchon, 19,997, July 1, 1890. 

Grant, Extended, 20,205, October 14, 1890; Grant, No. 2, 20,506, Feb- 
ruary 38, 1891; Grotesque Gothic, 11,404, September 9, 1879; Grace 
Script, 18,967, March 19, 1889. 

Hazel Script, 19,753, April 8, 1890; 
1891; Huron, 18,970, March 19, 1889. 

Jewell Script, 18,250, April 10, 1888; Jumbo, 17,800, October 18, 1887. 

Lyric, 12,805, March 14, 1882; Landseer, 15,710, January 6, 1885; 
Lattice, 14,503, December 25, 1883; Lakeside Script, 13,560, January 30, 
1883; Laurel, 11,768, May 11, 1880; La Salle, 19,364, October 22, 1889. 

Mission, 37,413, April 18, 1905; Maltese, Open, 10,898, November 12, 
1878; Moorish, 20,778, May 26, 1891; Midway Midgets, 53,594, December 
4, 1893; Midway Midgets, 53,593, December 4, 1893; Myrtle Script, 
15,792, February 10, 1885. 

Normanesque, 11,6438, February 3, 1880. 

Orbitt, 20,204, October 14, 1890; Olive, 16,514, February 9, 1886; 
Occident, 12,333, June 28, 1881; Occident, Shaded, 12,332, June 28, 1881; 
Oliphant, 24,699, September 24, 1895. 

Princess Script, 17,091, February 8, 1887; 


Hazlett, 20,514, February 10, 


Protean Ornaments, 18,285, 


May 1, 1888; Pantagraph Script, 23,107, March 6, 1894; Pansy, 16,553, 
March 2, 1886; Peerless, 15,787, February 10, 1885; Pisa, 26,917, April 
13, 1897. 


Radial Italic, 15,743, January 20, 1885; Racine, 19,775, April 22, 


1890; Rococo Border, 24,118, March 19, 1895. 
Stillson, 32,116, January 16, 1900; Steelplate, 12,438, August 30, 
1881; Spencer, 17,699, September 6, 1887; Standard Script, 17,797, 


Superior, 17,701, September 13, 1887; -Solar, 18,024, 
January 24, 1888; Sentry, 17,668, August 30, 1887; Steelplate Text, 
12,221, April 12, 1881; Stationers’ Text, 24,700, September 24, 1895. 

Talisman Italic, 37,154, September 27, 1904. 

Universal, 13,315, September 26, 1882; Umbra, 17,130. 

Vulcan, 14,757, February 19, 1884; Van Dyke, 18,603, March 6, 1894. 

Whipple, 20,253, November 4, 1890; Worth, 20,515, February 10, 
1891; Wave Ornaments, 18,442, July 10, 1888. 

Yale, 18,394, June 19, 1888. 


October 18, 1887; 





MONOTYPE NOW SETS TO SIXTY PICAS. 

The wonderful versatility of the Monotype machine 
has recently been still further augmented by the inven- 
tion of an attachment which enables the operator to set 
any length of line up to sixty ems pica. The standard 
Monotype will compose any length of line up to forty-two 
ems without this attachment. The average printer would 
hardly think that a wider range would be particularly 
desirable, but offices that make a specialty of blank work 
find that this sixty-pica attachment enables them to set 
blanks of any measure that may be desired. The Mono- 
type is especially adapted to such work as the composi- 
tion of legal blanks, such as leases, bills of sale, etc. The 
Lanston Company will furnish the parts for this new 
attachment at a reasonable charge, and it can be attached 
to any machine now in use. 











This department is exclusively for paid b 


ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








A. F. WANNER & Co., dealers in type and print- 
ing machinery, announce the removal of their general 
offices and salesrooms to 340-342 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, where they will have double the space formerly 
occupied by them. In the new store representative 
machines will be shown in actual operation under power, 
the exhibition being in the shape of a model printing- 
office, similar to the last exhibit at the Advertising Show, 
but on a larger scale and in a more permanent shape. 





THE working quality of an ink is the supreme test of 
its fitness, and that working quality on which so much 
depends is acquired from the ingredients of the ink. Like 
Soyer’s famous recipe for making hare soup: “ First 
catch your hare,” for making good ink —black ink — 
“first get good black— carbon black — Peerless Carbon 
Black”; the rest of the recipe is a matter of routine. 
The Binney & Smith Company, 81-83 Fulton street, New 
York, and 63 Farringdon square, London, England; 15 
Rue Elzevir, Paris, and 55-57 Neuerwall, Hamburg, have 
a world-wide reputation in this field. They have prepared 
a book on the subject, and it will be sent to those who are 
interested enough to ask for it. See advertisement on 
page 489. 





“ PuRE WHITE,” the magazine issued by The Cham- 
pion Coated Paper Company, exploiting its products, in 
the January issue has one of the most attractive cover- 














designs which has appeared upon that publication, which 
now has a circulation of nearly fifteen thousand among 
the printers, lithographers and manufacturers of the 
country. <A reproduction of the cover is here shown, 
which is in two colors in the original, showing a large 
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red sun rising just back of the right-hand part of the 
picture and a rosy light reflecting from there on the 
waters, which proves very attractive. 





WILLIAM J. MAAS, OF THE MAAS COLORTYPE 
COMPANY. 

It is interesting and instructive to note how success is 
achieved almost inevitably by fidelity to a specific calling 
and a determination to master its details and its possibili- 
ties. The man who has the mental grasp to add and to 
combine the acquirements in knowledge of those who have 
gone before him in his chosen work, and who brings with 
this knowledge his own ripened and practical experience 
will go far, for he knows what he knows thoroughly. In 
the career of Mr. William J. Maas, president of the Maas 
Colortype Company of Chicago, these facts are well illus- 
trated. Mr. Maas was born in Chicago in 1866, and as a 
youth had the benefit of his father’s instruction in the 
elementary principles of his art at the time he was attend- 
ing school, so that at the time he was fifteen years old he 
had acquired a knowledge of the engraving business that 
was possessed by but very few men in the trade. Previous 
to 1893, when the three-color process was first introduced 
in the United States, Mr. Maas had been making plates 
by a process of his own, and which he has now brought 
to such a degree of perfection that he has made reproduc- 
tions of articles which color engravers declared were 
impossible to reproduce by the colortype process and retain 





WILLIAM J. MAAS. 


Of the Maas Colortype Company. 


tir original delicate tints. His work has been noted 
abroad, and during his twenty-five years’ experience he 
has been the recipient of many flattering offers from some 
of the oldest and largest printing establishments in 
Europe to take entire charge of their engraving depart- 
ments. About four years ago he was elected secretary of 
the Continental Colortype Company, which position he 
held until quite recently when he, with Mr. R. G. Messer- 
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smith, an experienced business man, organized the Maas 
Colortype Company and purchased the engraving business 
of the Continental Colortype Company. That Mr. Maas 
personally supervises the making of all process plates 
which the company is now supplying to the printing trade, 
is a guarantee of the excellence and uniformity of the 
product. , 


NEW MANAGER NEW ORLEANS AGENCY OF THE 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 

Mr. Fred W. Bott, one of the best-known. Linotype 

salesmen in the service of the company, is now manager 

of the New Orleans agency of that organization. Mr. 





FRED W. BOTT. 
Manager, New Orleans Agency, Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


Bott is a practical Linotype operator and machinist, and 
is thorough not only in his acquirements as a mechani- 
cian, but in his business methods as well. Mr. Bott assumes 
his new position to fill the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Will S. Menamin, who has resigned to go into 
business for himself. 


THE ROTH MOTOR CONTROLLER. 


Roth Bros. & Co., Chicago, have recently brought out a 
new motor equipment for job presses, which provides sev- 
eral marked advantages. As seen from the cut the 
motor, controller, switch and fuses are all mounted 
together in a compact unit with a pedestal base. The 
equipment is shipped from the factory with all connec- 
tions made ready for attaching the two electric service 
wires. This can be readily done by the uninitiated. 

The controller is operated by a rod and foot lever, 
allowing more freedom of the hands and resulting in 
increased output. The foot need not be kept on the lever 
all the time, but only when it is desired to change the 
speed. The motor is about sixteen inches from the floor, 
well out of the dirt and papers. The controller is well 
protected. The old method of mounting the controller, 
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switch and fuses under the apron of the press near the 
operator’s body is often very objectionable, especially in 
the summer time, when the heat produces discomfort. 
These objectionable difficulties are entirely removed by 
locating the controller, switch and fuses on the pedestal. 
The absence of the usual wiring from the motor to the 





ROTH MOTOR CONTROLLER. 


controller on the press is a great saving in the cost of 
installation and time; the outfit can be installed in about 
one-half hour. These advantages and the general neat- 
ness have won many friends for the equipment during 
the past few months. 





NEW COMPOSING MACHINE REBUILDING COMPANY. 
Will S. Menamin has resigned his position as man- 
ager of the Southern agency of the Mergenthaler Lino- 

















WILL S. MENAMIN. 
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type Company, located at New Orleans, having seen an 
opportunity to engage in the business of rebuilding and 
selling Linotype machines. He has organized a com- 
pany with ample capital to buy, rebuild and sell Linotype 
machines, and has secured an exclusive special license 
from the Mergenthaler Linotype Company to use patented 
Linotype attachments in rebuilding machines. On account 
of this exclusive license the new company has agreed 
that all Linotype machines it handles will be thoroughly 
rebuilt and guaranteed in first-class working order. The 
new company will be located in Chicago and its adver- 
tisement will be found on another page. 





HAYDEN, WITH THE BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD. 

Walter E. Hayden, for the past five years Advertising 
Agent of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, has 
resigned his position with that company to take charge 
of the Publicity and Advertising Department of the 





W. H. HAYDEN, ADVERTISING AGENT BOSTON & MAINE R. R. SYSTEM. 


Boston & Maine Railroad System. Mr. Hayden has 
earned the reputation as one of the best railroad adver- 
tising men in America. Mr. Hayden will have carte 
blanche in organizing his department, which will undoubt- 
edly be the most complete railroad advertising depart- 
ment in the country. 





F. E. WHITE, WITH WESEL. 

The printing and platemaking trades will be interested 
to know that Mr. F. E. White has joined the force of the 
F. Wesel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, located at 150-152 
Franklin street, Chicago, in 
the capacity of traveling sales- 
man. His past experience and 
ability in supplying the wants 
of printers and platemakers 
from Ohio to the Pacific 
coast is well known. With 
the present connection he will 
be better able to care for the 
demands of the trade in the 
most minute details. With 
Wesel quality of goods, quick 
deliveries and cordial service, 
a continuation of his success 
is assured. 





FP. E. WHITE. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 25 
cents, for the ‘ Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 words 
or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the other 
headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the order to in- 
sure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion not guaranteed. 














BOOKS. 


COST OF PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting which 

has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for large or 
small printing-offices, and is a safe-guard against errors, omissions or losses ; 
its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through the office 
without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown: 74 pages, 
6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chi- 
cago. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 

illustrating in connection with typography; containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art 
Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, 
cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 











ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by the 

latest known methods, containing the historical review of the subject, full 
description of the tools and machinery required, and complete instructions 
for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, Editor of ‘‘ Elec- 
trotyping and Stereotyping’’ Department of THE INLAND PRINTER; 150 
pages, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins, containing practical instructions for 

producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chapters 
on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork ; no pains have been spared 
to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has been avoided; no 
theories have been advanced; profuse examples show the varied forms of 
engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully illustrated, with pro- 
gressive proofs; blue silk cloth, gold embossed, revised edition, $2. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY — For sale — splendid book and job office 

controlling business in prosperous Virginia section; established 16 years; 
ideal location; price about $6,000; personal inspection invited. Box 486, 
Pulaski, Virginia. 











FOR SALE — Printing ink manufacturing business with machinery, stock and 

formulas for making all kinds of printing inks and varnishes, binders’ 
cement, elastic gum, roller composition, anti rustine, etc.; inventory $5,000; 
price $6,000; offered for sale owing pressure other business; easy terms. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Boston. 





FOR SALE — The Globe Printing House, the oldest and one of the best 

equipped job printing and bookbinding plants in Terre Haute, can be 
bought for less than one-half its actual value. W. H. TABER, Administrator, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 





OPPORTUNITY — For advertising solicitor; none but high-grade man need 
apply; prosperous afternoon daily, leading weekly, best field in Texas; 
10,000 people; right man can later buy interest; references. J 55. 





START A NEWSPAPER in some town; good money in it for a hustler; 
cost $5 weekly. G. TUNISON, 15 Vandewater st., New York. 





SUPERINTENDENT capable of taking complete charge of modern plant of 4 
cylinders and 4 jobbers; must invest between $1,000 and $2,000; com- 
pany incorporated under Ohio laws. J 30. 





WANTED — Practical photoengraver as partner; must have good references ; 
- business established 10 years. HOUSTON ENGRAVING CO., Houston, 
exas. 





$10,000 — For sale, the best paying and one of the best equipped and oldest 

established job printing offices in Seattle, doing a business of $18,000 
yearly; Miehle cylinder and 3 platen presses; material in good order and 
lots of it; long and exceptionally good lease and central location; owner 
has made sufficient to retire. JOHN S. PINNEY, Seattle, Wash. 





Superintendents. 





FOREMEN AND SUPERINTENDENTS wanted everywhere to give Puck’s 
soap a trial in every department of your plant. It makes an efficient force 
more effective by saving their time and their hands. It costs no more than 
poor soap and saves a man’s time and patience. See our advertisement. else- 
where in this issue. Trial order of two dozen cakes sent direct, prepaid, for 
$1, from our nearest branch. PUCK SOAP COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Wanted. 


WANTED — Printers and workmen who handle type and ink to try Puck’s 

soap. It is now in use in the largest shops in the United States. It is 
the most effective and efficient soap made and costs no more than the ordinary 
kind. A trial order of two dozen will be sent for $1, prepaid, from our 
nearest branch; sent anywhere in the United States. See ad. elsewhere in 
this issue. PUCK SOAP COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa. 











FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





COTTRELL & SONS 43 by 56 2-revolution, air springs, 4-roller, table distri- 

bution, rear tapeless delivery, cylinder trip, back-up motion, complete 
with roller stocks and side and overhead steam fixtures; can be seen running 
for a limited time. For prices and terms address E. H. PALMER, 164 
Federal st., Boston, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY, modern equipment, controlled 
by men practical and expert in all branches; must move May 1 next; 
want space with large printing concern to mutual benefit. J 40. 





FOR SALE — Book and job office worth $6,000; modern in every respect ; 
leading office in growing city of 35,000 in northern Ohio; easy terms; 
must sell on account of health; for particulars address J 54. 





FOR SALE CHEAP — 44 by 60 Whitlock 2-revolution, 4-roller, table distri- 

bution, rear tapeless delivery, cylinder trip, back-up motion, complete 
with roller stocks, side and overhead steam fixtures, cutter, slitter and jogger ; 
can be seen running for a limited time. For prices and terms address E. H. 
PALMER, 164 Federal st., Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE — Leading democratic paper in democratic Missouri town of 
10,000; will clear $5,000 yearly; bargain for cash. J 31. 





FOR SALE —Simplex typesetting machine, in perfect order; 500 Ibs. 
8-point type, brass leads; now using Linotype and will sell at a bar- 
gain. THE PROGRESS, Pomona, Cal. 





FOR SALE — Two 2-letter Linotype machines in first-class order; immediate 
delivery; cash sale only. BROWN-COOPER CO., 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. 





FOR SALE—Type used but a few times and in first-class condition; includes 

such faces as Dewey, Grant, Hazel Script, Title Italic, Lining Gothic and 
Roman 80 pounds, write for proof sheets. RAWLEIGH MEDICAL CO., Free- 
port, Ill. 





FOR SALE — Well equipped job printing office, doing nice business, in one 
of the largest manufacturing cities of Iowa. J 67. 





BEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL job office in city of 30,000, 75 miles from 

New York, always crowded with work; complete equipment; Optimus 
cylinder, Universal, 4 Gordons, power cutter, double-head power stitcher, 2 
motors, numbering, punching and round corner machines, large amount of 
type including very latest faces, 100,000 envelopes, 100,000 ruled headings, 
200 reams flats and tons of other material in stock; everything guaranteed 
as represented ; no soliciting; business capable of unlimited expansion ; plant 
free of all incumbrances; price, $7,000, part cash; ill-health of owner only 
reason for selling. HOBSON PRINTING CO., Easton, Pa. 





FOR SALE — No. 0 Huber 2-color press arranged for motor drive; nearly 
new; obliged to sell on account rearrangement of plant. J 51. 





FOR SALE — 8 by 12 and 10 by 15 C. & P. Gordons complete with long 
fountains and overhead fixtures; also 10 by 15 with post 2-color attach- 
ment. P. 0. BOX 1070, New York, N. Y. 





HOE 2-revolutions — one 35 by 51 and one 88 by 55, air springs, 4 form rol- 

lers, table distribution, rear tapeless delivery, cylinder trip, 4 tracks, box 
frame, side and overhead steam fixtures; in fine order. For prices and terms 
address E. H. PALMER, 164 Federal st., Boston, Mass. 





ONE 30% by 46 C. & B. stop-cylinder, 6 form rollers, table distribution, rear 
tapeless delivery, S. & O. steam fixtures; very cheap. J 35. 





WE PAY CASH for secondhand printers’ machinery; also have a full line of 
rebuilt machinery; will trade or sell cheap for cash. CHICAGO NEWS- 
PAPER UNION, 87-97 S. Jefferson st., Chicago. (Phone Monroe 1126). 








HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with THE INLAND 

PRINTER EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE, and it will reach all employers 
seeking help in any department. Situations were secured during the past 
month for the following: Job-printers, 11; Linotype operators, 5; machinist- 
operators, 5; Monotype operator, 1; foremen, 3; all-round printers, 2; 
bookbinders, 5; rulers, 2; make-ups, 4; compositors, 5; photoengravers, 
2; pressmen, 10; proofreaders, 2. Registration fee, $1; name remains on 
list until situation is secured; blanks sent on request. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








Knife Grinder 


Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. 
If interested, write us. Complete Bindery outfits. 


THE BLACKHALL MEG. CO., 12 Lock St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SIMPLE—AUTOMATIC—GUARANTEED 
Using Emery Wheels Arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NOTE —Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 
Style E—To stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in, $50, 32-in. $55, 38-in. $60. 
Style A — With iron stand. Wet or dry grinding. 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 38-ia. $90, 
44-in, $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $150. With water attachment, $10 extra. 
© wa heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 54-in. $185, 60-in. $185, 75-in. $205, 
D 
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Bindery. 





Artists. 


WANTED — A good all-around artist for engraving house; steady position ; 
a half-tone operator; a young man will find a fine chance for a good 
position. J 65. 








Bindery. 


THERE IS ALWAYS a demand for good bookbinders ; we teach the trade 

in all its phases to young men or women in 13 weeks for $35; full 
particulars free. SCHOOL OF PRINTING AND BINDING, WINONA 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Composing-room. 


DON’T BE A DRONE in the composing-room; fit yourself for a_better 

place at higher pay; we round out compositors and make specialists of 
them in job composition, imposition and other lines of work; fine equip- 
ment, competent instructors, reasonable tuition; full information * free. 
SCHOOL OF PRINTING AND BINDING, WINONA TECHNICAL INSTI- 
TUTE, Indianapolis. 


WANTED — A first-class A-1 job compositor to work on typefounders’ speci- 

mens; must be able to get up original designs in composition and furnish 
copy; don’t write unless you can absolutely fill above requirements, as none 
but a thoroughly competent man can hold the job; liberal salary with chance 
of increase to the right man. Address Printing Department, P. 0. BOX 5263, 
Boston, Mass. 


WANTED — A first-class job-printer who can also make up book forms. 
JOSEPH LEICHT PRESS, Winona, Minn. 


Electrotypers. 




















I AM PRACTICAL in all branches of bookbinding, first-class finisher, an 

experienced foreman and manager; No. 1 references; prefer county and 
bank work; wish to go West or Northwest any place between Chicago and 
the coast. J 22. 





Composing-room. 


ARTISTIC JOB COMPOSITOR, (union), sober, industrious, desires position 

in well-equipped office; 16 years’ experience — 2 in a typefoundry’s speci- 
men-printing department; excellent references; samples. PRINTER, 53 W. 
16th st., New York. 


COMPOSITOR, employed in Chicago, wishes change to smaller city; 
perate, reliable ; expert on ads., fine booklets and catalogues. J 68 








tem- 





DISTRIBUTER — Reliable, sober, competent, union ; 
in New York or Chicago. J 57. 


desires steady position 





JOB COMPOSITOR, capable of handling title-page, booklet and commercial 
composition with taste and originality; open for engagement. J 59. 





Engravers. 





PHOTOGRAPHER — Three and four color work by direct process; practical 
experience in all other branches. J 45. 





SITUATION WANTED — As a line or half-tone operator, or all-around 
worker; small shop preferred. J 37. 





WANTED — Position as router ; 
age 23; steady and reliable. 


oe sober ; commercial or newspaper ; 
46. 





WANTED — Electrotype finisher, builder, blocker and floor-hand; union or 
non-union. WILLIAMS ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY, 13-15 S. Water st., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Engravers. 


HALF-TONE OPERATOR AND ETCHER, all-around man, by engraving 
house in Canada doing splendid business; sober and trustworthy man will 
be given opportunity to acquire interest in the business. J 42. 


WANTED — Two stipple artists and one engraver; fine interesting class of 
work; open shop, steady position. BUEDINGEN BOX & LITHOGRAPH 
CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Operators and Machinists. 











Managers. 





A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT assistant manager, sales manager or super- 
intendent will locate; employed; fine references; state salary; go 
anywhere. J 78. 


LET ME HELP YOU, Mr. Manager or Proprietor — Practical, thoroughly 

experienced man who knows how to and can produce the highest grades 
of catalogues and other printed matter, experienced in handling, systemati- 
cally, large working forces in the great cities, who knows where the good 
printing orders are, who gives them out — at what prices they go, who has 
large personal acquaintance with these firms and buyers; strictly temperate, 
up-to-date man; go anywhere; fine references; holding good position; not 
less than $40 per week. J 64. 








FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION to students in Linotype composition, 

including machine erection and repairing ; term lasts 8 weeks, 5 days 
a week, 7 hours a day; high-grade instruction given along most practical 
lines ; ‘low tuition; students may begin any time; classes open to women ; 
write us for full information. SCHOOL OF PRINTING AND BINDING, 
WINONA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, Indianapolis. 


WANTED — A Monotype caster and keyboard operator, one who desires to 
make his home in the South; a permanent position to the right party ; 
give references; non-union. J 72. 








Pressroom. 


PRESSMAN, look ahead, get ahead ; 





we make specialists of ordinary press- 

men or fit them for foremanships; chemistry of inks, mixing colors, 
make-ready and other lines of instruction given; practical work on new 
presses; tuition low; write for particulars. SCHOOL OF PRINTING 
AND BINDING, WINONA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, Indianapolis. 


WANTED — Platen pressman for Los Angeles, Cal.; must be a top-notch 
man, experienced in high-grade colorwork and capable of taking charge 
of several presses; good wages; references required. J 25. 








Superintendents and Foremen. 





WANTED in San Francisco, Cal., a No. 1 foreman for a first-class job 
printing-office; permanent position and good salary to the right man; 
address, with references, J 26. 


WANTED — Superintendent for a * a with 3 cylinders and 3 platens; 
must be a first-class man. J 4 








Miscellaneous. 


LEADING EUROPEAN (GERMAN) HOUSE OF TRANSFERS, ceramic, etc., 

wants representatives in United States; those acquainted with this busi- 
ness apply, stating age, experience and mentioning salary desired. SOLGER, 
P. O. Box 822, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED — Printing solicitor for Indiana with headquarters at Indianap- 
olis; salary; state experience. THE COURIER CO., Madison, Ind. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all departments, 
which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. The following are now listed with us, seeking employ- 
ment: Pressmen, 13; bookbinders, 3; editors and reporters, 3; all-around 
man, 1; steel engraver, 1; photoengraver, 1; artist, 1; superintendents 
and foremen, 14; job printers, 6; advertising and business managers, 7 ; 
make-up, 1; compositor, 1; Monotype operators, 2; proofreaders, 4; Lino- 
type machinists, 5; Linotype operators, 9; machinist-operators, 9. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 

















MANAGER of large folding-box, printing, and lithographing plant would like 

to connect with some modern plant in similar business; has had wide 
successful experience in these lines; can_ take, “A i management, superin- 
tendence or charge of any branch. J 69.~ 





Operators and Machinists. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR wants position; any locality ; speed, 4, 000, increas- 
ing steadily; union, sober, steady; -printer. J 63. 





MACHINIST-OPERATOR, fast, accurate, 5 years’ experience, successful with 
double-deckers, desires position; can take charge, book or news. J 61. 


OPERATOR (union) wants position in country town; 
per hour. J 58. 


speed 4,000 to 5, 000 





Pressroom. 





WANTED —A position as cylinder pressman by competent industrious 
man. 84. 





WANTED — A position by a first-class platen and cylinder pressman. Address 
WALTER CAVELL, 24 Court st., New Haven, Conn. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN with 20 years’ experience on half-tone cut, three- 

color and label work; have worked for the leading three-color and black 
houses in the East and Chicago ; good executive ability and capable of taking 
charge. W. A. HILL, Lock Box 172, Canton, Pa. 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN — $30 and prospect of increase according to size of 
plant; last 10 years’ experience on best grade half-tone, color and com- 
mercial work; 8 years’ experience as assistant foreman and foreman. J 62. 





Proofroom. 





PROOFREADER — Young lady of taste desires position ; 
quick, capable, attentive to business; good health; non-union. 


well informed, 
J 43. 


SITUATION WANTED — Expert proofreader, thoroughly versed in all details 
of book manufacturing. J 36. 








Superintendents and Foremen. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER—Practical printer on high-grade work ; 
unquestionable references; young man, desires permanent location; Mid- 
dle West preferred; could invest some capital. J 10. 








Miscellaneous. 





FIRST-CLASS CUTTER and creaser for folding boxes; understands making 
8. 


ready thoroughly for carton press. 





checks and bonds, lettering, etc. 





GG 


STEEL AND COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING MACHINES 
The latest improved and most up-to-date. Pantograph Engraving Machines, especially adapted and designed for engraving cycloid rulin 

Steel and Copper Plate Ruling Machines for making all styles of ruling; straight, waved, circular an: ‘radiated. 

Guaranteed to do accurate work. Highly endorsed by all leading bank-note engravers. 

&)| ENGRAVING MACHINERY FOR TEXTILE FABRIC PRINTERS 

Patentees of Pantograph Engraving Machines, a by all the print-works throughout the United States and Canada. 


, tints for 


This machine has been 





remodeled and includes all the latest i 











STEEL CYLINDERS FOR EMBOSSING PURPOSES 
Illustrated and descriptive circulars sent on application. Please mention this paper. 


John Hope G& Sons Engraving and Manufacturing Company, Prowidence, R. I. 


and simplify the engraving of copper rolls. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
LINOTYPE MACHINE wanted; square-base machine. NEWS, White Plains, 


N.. ¥; 
WANTED —A complete up-to-date bindery; one of the best and largest 

locations in the Northwest; if you have a bindery and wish to move 
and get next to a money-making proposition, address J. E. FANCHER, 
618 W. 12th st., Sioux Falls, S. D., for full particulars. 














WANTED — Secondhand two-letter Linotype machines; give full particulars 
and quote lowest price. J 71. 


WANTED — Two or three good Linotype machines; give cash price, last 
date on patent plate, full description, and advise when shipment can 
be made. J 80. 


Printers and Stationers A PROFITABLE SIDE LINE 
jouagen’ Comaian came bos 
RUBBER. STAMPS $25.00 up. Write for catalogue. 


PEARRE E. CROWL COMPANY, 3 E. GERMAN STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Write on your business letter-head to 
& PRINTER R. Carleton Engraving Co., 
Omaha, Neb., for the latest copy- 
right LODGE CUT CATALOGUE=————— 


Book, ‘When Papa Rode the Goat.” Colored plates. 100 illustra- 
tions. Many fearful things. 15c. by mail, to printers only. 


























WANTED — Two-color Harris 15 a 18; state price and full particulars. P. 
0. Box 1070, New York, N. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 

finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard; ‘‘ Ready-to-use’ Paes matrix sheets $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d ’st., New York, N. 


ADVERTISING THERMOMETERS sell easily because they pay; high-grade 
proposition, liberal commission; ask booklet “I.” TAYLOR BROS., 

Rochester, N. ¥. 

ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS. with | my simple transferring and etching 
process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 

made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 

material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 

for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 














A PRINTING-HOUSE SYSTEM THAT IS EXACTLY CONCLUSIVE — I will 

send to any one in need working samples of a printing and publishing 
house system, evolved through an experience of over 30 years, with “red 
tape ” eliminated, for $10; it is worth a hundred times the price if you are 
working under any system that admits of doubt; it will show exactly what 
you are doing and as exactly what it costs to do it; no guesswork, no 
equivocation, no evasion of any item of cost; no employee can beat it; this 
system can be contracted or expanded to meet the requirements of a business 
of any size; the manager and his stenographer can handle its details with 
their other work; it is in most satisfactory use by myself, and I want you to 
come under its energizing influence. Address CHAS. R. JOHNSTON, Mana- 
ger The Acme Publishing Co., Morgantown, W. Va. 


NOTICE PREPAID MATRICES — For any process, hot or cold, patent 

front and back matrix paper, any size or weight; these matrices will 
keep for any length of time in any climate; (dampen and use); will send 
12 complete matrices for $1, 19 by 24; my stereo supplies of all kinds meet 
the demand of the trade to-day; send for prices; paper made as fast as you 
want it; space packing, felt and minerals of all kinds ; — BEST. DAVID 
HUSTON, successor to F. Schreiner Mfg. Co., Plainfield, 














PRINTE RS everywhere find ‘the producing of imitation typewritten letters a 
most profitable side line. Ours is the leading circular letter firm in Chi- 

cago, printing millions of letters weekly on our platen and Harris presses. 

We make our own inks and typewriter ribbons, and guarantee perfect work in 

every way. Full instructions for operating the process furnished all users of 

our supplies. No apparatus of any kind required and no royalties. 

Prices: Ink for circular-letter printing, per Ib., any color, black, blue, 

green, purple, brown or red, per bree es ee $2.50 

Typewriter ribbons exactly matching, per dozen.................. 4.00 
Special prices to large users. 

M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Circular Letter Specialist, 96 Fifth ave., Chicago. 


STEWART’ Ss EMBOSSING BO ARD — Easy to use; hardens like iron; 6 by 


9 inches; 3 for 30c, 7 for 50c, 12 for 80c, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


OUR COLOR DESIGNS FOR PRINTERS’ 

are building business se Ww se s y one 
BUOTIGes er ee 
CHAS. L. STILES, Printers’ Cuts, Live-Stock Cuts, Poultry Cuts, COLUMBUS, OHIO 














66 & 99 
King Oscar 
vost Gauge and 
iipresion, Gripper Pin 


insuring perfect register. 


Price, 75c. a set. Manufactured only by 
<=, J. B. EASTMAN, Clarinda, Iowa 






Patent applied for 














The Neidich Process of Imitating 
Typewriting (Ribbon Printing) 


Is the Standard Method for producing Imitation Typewritten 
Letters. Complete outfit costs $10.00. Send for samples. 


NEIDICH PROCESS CO., Burlington, N. J. 




















Machine for Sale! 


One No. 10 Harris Press that will print in one color auto- 
matically at a speed of 5,000 per hour. Covers a curved 
electrotype form up to 15 x 18 inches. Will handle a 
sheet of paper 15 x 18 inches. This press has not been 
used a month and cost us $2,500. It was bought for 
work that we did not get. We will sell it for $1,250 


cash. Apply to Box “ X,’? INLAND PRINTER OFFICE. 
. Only the b 
P. adding Glue? manera pe hi 


y in its manufacture, and it makes the neatest 


and most serviceable pad. Robt. R. Burrage, 83 Gold St., New York 








don’t you ure BURRAGE 











WHITFIELD’S i 


7 
CARBON PAPER 


SAMPLES 


are valuable in your file. If not needed now, they will be atsome future time. All 
prominent business houses are demanding manifolding books. Wecan give you 
Carbon Paper, or Manifolding Oil Tissue for any job, no matter how intricate, 
and, what’s more, beat the other fellow on price and quality. Ifit's anything in 
Carbon Paper, we have it. Why not drop us aline, and get acquainted ? 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 123 Liberty St., New York City 














Trade Mark 


Within the past year 


we have supplied the Government Print- 
ing-office at Washington, D.C., with © 
over 100,000 pounds of Registered 


MONOTYPE METAL 


Without a Single Complaint. 
Has a record like this ever been surpassed in the manu- 
facture of Printers’ Metals? 
We make a specialty of the manufacture of METALS 
FOR PRINTERS—Monotype, Linotype, Stereotype, Elec- 
trotype, Autoplate, Compositype. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


(Successor to MERCHANT & Co., Inc.) Smelters, Refiners 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
New York Chicago Baltimore Brooklyn Kansas City Denver 







































The Typo Mercantile Agency 


SPECIALIST. Field confined 
exclusively to the Paper, Book, 
Stationery, Printing and Pub- 











INCORPORATED 1896 





The Recognized Authority in the Trade. 





Reports, Bulletins, Collections, and every feature of Service designed to meet the special requirements of those whose cus- 
tomers are in this Trade. The Typo Credit Book stands in a class by itself; gives every firm in the Trade, with ratings for 
capital and credit, and street addresses in all cities; complete Classified Directory of the entire Trade. 


lishing Trade. Credit Books, 


General Offices, 116 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 








SPATULA CUT CATALOGUE (8th ed.). Thousands of beautiful 
and appropriate half-tone and line cuts for ads., booklets, etc. Over 
100 pp., 94x 12}, 50c. (refunded on $2 order). BEAUTY BOOK— 
Full-page art pictures from photos of 60 of the most beautiful 
women in the world, 26c. Electros for sale. Both 70c. Stamps taken, 
SPATULA PUB. CO., 100 Sudbury Building, BOSTON, MASS, 










? Fer Ainding fad sxk CAS, 4 
or in plate of Glreggys 


for Cve7i 








COMPOSITION | 


WNT S PADS 
ANK FORT St ew York Gry, USE } 





can increase his income if he adds a 


e 
Any Printer Rubber Stamp Outfit to his plant. 
Our VULCANIZERS for making Stamps are the best in the world. 
Write for Catalogue and get started at once. 
THE J. F.W. DORMAN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 





or 


—_ 


We Have Them 








The brightest lot of advertising cuts ever made—in one 
and two colors. The Herrick Cut Book contains over | 50 
original cuts with headlines to help you prepare your 
copy. For 25c business firms will receive all the numbers 
published within the year. Two are now ready. 


If the ‘Herrick Cut Book"’ proves of no real value to you, we’ lll send your 
money back. It isn’t just your quarter we want; it’s your orders for cuts. 
Send 25c to-day. 


THE HERRICK PRESS 


981 Fine Arts Building CHICAGO 




















9 Guaranteed to overcome 
mottled and blurry half- 
‘ tones, type forms, rule 
forms and solid plate printing. Also warranted to make any printin 
ink take sharply, smoothly and firmly to highly glazed papers, and hard, 
rough cover-stock, celluloid, aluminum and tin-foil. 
Price, $2.00 per pound. Large trial sample, postpaid, 25c. 


HAMPTON AULD, Mfr., 859 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 
SINCLAIR & VALENTINE, Selling Agents, NEw York. 
















Neat 
Compact 
Self- 
Contained 


The Finest 
Printing- press 
Control and Drive You Ever Saw 


ROTH BROS. & CO. Zit 




















A Modern Monthly — 
All About PAPER 











HE PAPER DEALER 


gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, and to save 
money on his paper 
purchases. No dollar could be & 
spent more profitably for a year’s 
reading. Printed on Enamel book 
paper. 

SPECIAL a ha bill, or og 
head, and remit at our ak ae pater rt ana 


the balance of 1906 and all of 1907. This includes copy 
of our book, ‘* Helps to Profitable Paper Selling.” 


| GhePAPER | 
DEALER 























ee 





Ghe PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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MOUNTED WITH 
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HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


Have an excellence peculiarly their own. The best results 
are only produced by the best methods and means — the best 


results in photograph, poster and other mounting can only ! 

















be attained by using the best mounting paste — 
HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 


( Excellent novel Brush with each Jar.) 





At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 





A 3-02. sar prepaid by mail for 30 cts., or circulars free from 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. } BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 


| CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
& 











a 





PwwowowvwvweveeT. 
APPS 





) 
> 
] 
3 CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
» 

) 
) We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
] WE MAKE system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, { 
@ THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best § 
’ formulas. ) 
9 THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 2 
‘ BE MADE address in writing or shipping. , 


RAPP PP PPP PPPPP PPR PP 











To Employing Bookbinders: Better work without 
increasing the cost of production, are the demands of to-day. 


A copy of our ‘Formulas for Bookbinders’’ placed with your fore- 
man for the use of his men, solves this vexatious problem to your entire 


satisfaction. 
Sean ders The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N.Y. | 







Write for circular to-day. 


LOOK 


The Universal Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 

‘* Stringing ’’ Catalogs, Directories, 

Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
‘Look Better and Won't Break or Wear Out. 
Let us send sample and quote you prices. 
WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 


75 SHELBY STREET 
DETROIT...... MICHIGAN 











] WIRE LOOPS 


& To Hang Up Catalogs or Pamphlets 





Successors to 
Universal Wire Loop Co, 


PHONE, M. 4813 








ARE YOU AN INVENTOR ? 


Have you a patentable idea, and do yuu need expert advice or assistance in 
developing it? Ifit is a question involving procedure in securing a patent, 
novelty or mechanical construction of your invention, consult us. Expert 
opinions will be rendered, patent office or working drawings executed, legal 
advice given, and applications for patents made by reputable specialists in 
typesetting. printing, binding and like machinery and appliances, in the 
graphic and allied arts. All matters strictly confidential. 
e John S. Thompson & Co., 130 Sherman St., Chicago 
References: THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago; HILL & HILL, Patent 
Attorneys and Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, Monadnock Building, 
Chicago; R. B. MACINTOSH & CO., Mechanical and Consulting Engineers, 130 Sherman 
Street, Chicago; W. H. SCHUYLER, Expert Machinist, 139 Laflin Street, Chicago. 








The Cheapest Watch-Dogs to Guard Against 


expensive printing mistakes are 


DURANT COUNTERS 


Simple, durable and absolutely reliable 
for use in pressroom and bindery. 


W.N. DURANT CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Write for catalogue. 











LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE OF OUR 


“ESSO” 


Molding and Polishing Graphite 


Prices furnished gladly. 
THE S. OBERMAYER CO. 








CINCINNATI CHICAGO PITTSBURG 
S s °° for the Trade 
Roughing We have pat in a ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and should be 


pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. orrespondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EMBLEM CUTS 


fe} 


PAY Ae 
MON | YATES BUREAU 2: DESIGN 
Na | 263-269 DearbornSt. CHICAGO. ILl. 


[Sena Stamp for Booklet: Write on your Business Stationery) 















4 Study Law at Home 


s THE ORIGINAL SCHOOL. Instruction by mail adapted 
4) MA to every one. Recognized by courts and educators. Ex- 
perienced and competent instructors, Takes spare time 
only. Three courses—Preparatory, Business, College. Prepares for prac- 
tice. Will better your condition and prospects in business. Students and 
graduates everywhere. Full particulars and special offer FREE. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 733 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


GORDON PRESS MOTORS 


b arid perfected friction drive, variable speed alternating and 
direct current Motors for Gordon and Universal Presses. Variation 
100 to 3,000 impressions per hour. Write for Booklet ‘‘A.’’ 


GUARANTEE ELECTRIC CO., Chicago, IIL 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 


IF YOU USE 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 


ECONOMICAL DURABLE 
80 cents a dozen, postpaid. 


i 
‘ \* x 


> 








SIMPLE 
Sheets, 6 x 9 inches. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 

















| | START RIGHT 


Or most important of your New 
Year’s resolutions should be to place 
an order for WHITLOCK PRESSES 


at once. 














THE WHITLOCK 


The printer with an equipment of WHITLOCK 
Presses is assured of a Happy and Prosperous 
New Year. 


LET US TELL YOU WHY 











Agencies covering America and Europe: FOR CIRCULARS, PRICES, ETC., WRITE 


AMERICAN rie von co., THE WH ITLOCK PRI NTI NG 


ee, =. —o ag agg acy 

inneapolis, Kansas City, Denver Ss 

Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas. PRESS MFG. CO., 29 Derby, Conn. 
Southern Agents: 

Messrs. J. H.SCHROETER @ BRO., AT THE SALES OFFICES BELOW: 


44 West Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga. F uller (Flatiron) Bl dg., 4 { St, an d Broa day, NEW YORK 


European Agents: 


nee 2. Se. 510 Weld Bldg., 176 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 


10 Johnson’s Court, Fleet St., London, E.C. 
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INLAND 
PRINTER 
Advertisers 








A large proportion 
of the advertisers 
who patronize the 
display pages of The 
Inland Printer would 
find it not onlyworth 
while but very de- 
sirable to use space 
in PROFITABLE AD- 
VERTISING, the ac- 
knowledged leading 
journal of publicity. 
Start the New Year 
right. Get under 
this beautiful Janu- 
ary cover. Send in 
your copy at once. 





Profitable % 
\ Advertising ! 


al ail 


ie N 
4 


& 
/ 


—7 
a if 








INLAND 
PRINTER 
Subscribers 

















colors.) 


PROFITABLE ADVERTISING 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(January cover-design, to be published in two 








Practically every 
reader of The Inland 
Printer can get full 
value (and more) 
from the regular 
reading of PROFIT- 
ABLE ADVERTISING. 
$2.00 is mighty little 
to pay for a maga- 
zine that will give 
you as many and as 
up-to-date ideas, 
typographically and 
otherwise, as will P. 
A. Send your money 
to-day. 20 cts. pays 
for a sample copy. 





DHE AMER 


Shared) 
Dracomer blood 


SAS Dearborn street 


Ohicagor rir 


IGAN [5 


ENGRAVERS 
SATIN FINISH 


COPPER 


AND COE EPRERS 


PF 
VAIN J | 


AD) 






































KIDDER PRESS CO. 











THREE-COLOR ROTARY 
FOR SOAP WRAPPERS 


This may not be just the kind of a Rotary you want, 
but whatever it is we can build it for you. 


One of our customers who has four of our Multi-Color 
Rotaries has just placed his order with us for another— 
to print six colors. 








GIBBS-BROWER CO. écénrs 


150 Nassau Street NEW YORK CITY 


A 


—— 
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NINETEEN NEW 
NEWSPAPERS 
IN NINE WEEKS 








Sample copies and advertising 
rates will be mailed on request 


The Canadtan Printer and 


TORONTO 


Publisher 


WINNIPEG 


MONTREAL 





SS Provinces of Manitoba, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. Since then at least a 
dozen more have been launched. 

Population has flowed into these Western 
Provinces by thousands during the past 
summer, and in the forefront of the rush 
the printing-press has been carried. 

Next year there will be a repetition of 
this phenomenon, only on a larger scale. 

Manufacturers of printing machinery 
and printers’ supplies, who are desirous of 
sharing in this Western business, will find 
that among the buyers of printing goods 
The Canadian Printer and Publisher 
is held in high esteem. It is the only 
printers’ journal in Canada and, onaccount 
of its news features, it is very widely read. 

The Home Paper is always the first in 
the esteem of the people. This makes the 
position of The Canadian Printer and Pub- 
lisher particularly strong. 











THALMANN PRINTING INK CO. 




















UCU 


































































MAKERS FOR EVERY 
LU OF INKS purpose || (0011 
Letterpress Embossing 
Lith hi Inks 
sinietinktiis Book and 
Copper Plate Half-Tone 
Steel Plate Blacks 
Prov; Bronzes 
roving a. 
C ; Varnishes 
hromatic Compounds 
Cover Inks Etc. 

















cee 




















MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


415 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


BRANCHES: 
1509 Jackson Street 


400 Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


OMAHA 





255 Commerce Street 
DALLAS 
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RELIABLE 
Printers Rollers 


Winter Use 


ORDER THEM NOW 


FROM 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


FACTORIES 





CHICAGO 
PITTSBURG 7 
_ — —_ 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ATLANTA, GA, 






































Job Printers 





Can Now Publish 


HIGH-GRADE LOCAL 
MAGAZINES 


By Using 


THE BROOKS MAGAZINE 








SEE ™ HUMP ? ousitiin 






Positively a m Any 
will Wee e 5 _ standard 
not Srip. ; key will 
fit it. 
Buy the 
vo ny Best made. 
Cheaper tA a “ pp nel $2.00 PER 
intheend, DOZEN. 








= For Sale by 


THE WARNOCK-TOWNER CO. 


334 DEARBORN STREET = = = = = = CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








SERVICE 


Heretofore it has been impossible to 
publish a magazine profitably outside of the 
large centers in the East because of the great 
expense necessary in producing a magazine 
of standard size. Avery productive field was 
thus practically closed to all but a few until 
the introduction of the BROOKS MAGA- 
ZINESERVICE. This method of syndica- 
ting literary matter solved the problem by 
reducing the cost to so little that any one 
with energy and ability can enter the maga- 
zine field right at home with practically no 
outlay of capital. The Brooks method is 
simply this: 

We buy and artistically arrange the material for 
64 pages of your magazine. 

We illustrate the stories and special articles with 
fine half-tones and pen-and-ink drawings. 

We set the type, print and fold the matter in sec- 
tions, and ship it out untrimmed, ready for binding up 
with your local reading and advertising sections which 
you have printed in your own office. 

We start page numbers at 17, thus leaving room for 
a 16-page section of local reading and advertising matter 
to be inserted in front by you. If more than 16 pages 
of local reading and advertising is desired, additional 
pages may be added in the back of the magazine, directly 
following the close of the syndicate matter. Any num- 
ber of local advertising pages may be inserted. 

We furnish you a handsome new cover each month, 
with the front printed in colors, leaving space at the top 
and bottom for name of magazine and your name as 
publisher. We also print neat border on the back cover 
page, and all cover space is left blank to be sold by you 
to your local advertisers and printed by your local 
printer. 

We also supply a patent advertising sheet with 16 
pages of illustrations covering practically all lines of 
local business. Open spaces appear in each illustration 
for the insertion of local advertising copy, and we supply 
the copy free, if desired. 

We issue a franchise covering exclusive territory. 
No one can get a like service in YOUR territory. 


Over eighty publishers are now making 
a success of local magazines under our plan. 
Send us ten cents in stamps (for postage) 
and we will send you completed sample 
magazines, descriptive booklet on MAGA- 
ZINE PUBLISHING and full particulars. 





THE BROOKS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Sixth Floor, Granite Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Park Type 


Foundry 
BIRCHWOOD, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


WE SELL all type, from 10-pt. to 36-pt. 

at 45c., 6-pt. at 55c. and 8-pt. at 5oc. 
per lb. Spaces and quads, from 10-pt. to 36- 
pt. at 30c., 6-pt. at 40c., 8-pt. at 35c. per lb. 


Quality guaranteed as represented or money back. Cash with 
order or C.O. D. only; no credit to anybody. New 
list of faces now ready—write for it. 














Peerless Electric Co. 
122-124 S. Green Street, Chicago 


TELEPHONE, MONROE 1362 





Headquarters for 
Direct Current Motors 


High-grade Electrical Repairing 
and Construction 





PRICES REASONABLE & GIVE US A TRIAL 




















R FOR MOUNTED 

COLOR PLATES a 
No. 1, $1.50 
“« 2 1.50 


“ 8, 2.00 
“ 4, 2.00 


Less 
25 per 
cent. 
Wrench | ‘ 
25 cts, ~ , é 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 8 No. 4 


The Only Economical Way to Register Mounted Color 
Plates. Positive Lock. Accurate Register. 


Manufactured and for sale by 


THE WARNOCK-TOWNER CO. 


334 DEARBORN STREET = = = = = = CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Come to us for your 


electricity 
BALDWIN, TUTHILL troubles 


56-78 Seventh Street, Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S, A. We have a patented device for 
taking electricity out of your 
printed sheets. It takes it all out. 


KNIFE 
GRINDERS 


Six STYLES, TWENTY-NINE SIZES, for 
knives from two to thirteen feet long. 
For Printers, Publishers, Lithogra- 
phers, Paper Mills, etc. Prices from $50 
to$soo. Fine descriptive catalog mailed 
free on request. :: :: :: Writetous, 
























Agents for Agents for ’ : i . 
The Tubbs Manufacturing Co. Eclipse Folding Machine Co. No special machinery to nstall; 
Wood Goods Sidney, Ohio no mutilation of the press. In 


fact, simple and practical. As an 
additional feature, this device on 


Ohio Printing Machinery Co. printed-side-up delivery presses 


practically does away with 











New and Rebuilt Printing all smut-sheeting. 
Machinery and Supplies Read what a few users say about it: 
Ninth St. and Webster Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO Hollister Bros. say : 


‘We have given the Slipsheet and Elec- 
tricity Annihilator a very thorough test on 
several of our machines and on several half- 
tone forms and find that, besides removing 
all difficulty from electricity in the stock, it 








The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for eee eee ee See ee 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT on lout tow of a tases baa peas 


high-grade printing establishments have to 


“it contend with, and we believe it will quickly 
4 pulser pr 4 ur -iTi1 demonstrate its practicability wherever it is 
given a trial.’’ 
+ MONTHLY ‘ 

Steindrurker Madcaton The Franklin Company says: 
“In answer to your letter of the 26th inst. 
would state that we have been using the 
device that you are now handling for taking 
the electricity out of paper on_ cylinder 
presses for nearly two years. We find it 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 
with many artistic supplements. € Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s.—post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


. very satisfactory indeed. It does away 

Deutscher Buch-wnd Steindrurker with smut-sheeting on all ordinary forms 
ERNST MORGENSTERN that are usually smut-sheeted. We believe 

19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY it would prove satisfactory to any concern 








that would care to try same.’’ 


Sleepeck-Helman Ptg. Co. says: 


‘*‘We have installed on our cylinder 


presses the device for the elimination of 

P RPLATE WORK electricity and the prevention of off-setting 

and can only speak in words of high praise 

FO THE i O for the results. We have tried it out on 
ital ee NLY several jobs which contained a number of 

> very heavy half-tones and have found, after 

completing the work, that it was free from 


off-set. It looks like a money-maker and 
a time-saver to the printer.”’ 


























CHAMPLIN TYPE & 


MACHINERY CO. 
TIONE S E G , 
STATIONE RS 1 N RAVING nethaeeneatinaiiiinnanes 
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JUST AS A REMINDE 








We wish to call attention to the fact that 


Our Cuts Talk! 


If you have anything that you wish illustrated you will find artists at your 
command in every department of 
The Williamson - Haffner Co., Designers, Engravers 
The United States Colortype Co., General Printers 
DENVER 














Samples 


STEEL DIE EMBOSSING ane an 
Tee 


\ COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING 
Mm PRINTING to the TRADE- 











WRITE REGARDING 
THE AGENCY 
IN YOUR 
city 






oo 


174-176 STATE St. CHICAGO. em 
Est.— 1865 





Se aaa 





“Guks with a World-wide Reputation” 


Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 


Colortype 





Offices in Ebery Country where Printing is Bone THE MAAS 
Mfg. Agent for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico P| at e COLORTYP E 
COMPANY 


has purchased the 
Engraving Department of the Continental Color- 
type Company, retaining all the employees of the 
department, and is making colortype plates: for 


Chas. Hellmuth 


NEW YORK .... CHICAGO 





Letterpress = Specialties: che: tone: 
Lithographic Ink s <n There are a number of color-plate-making 
Lichtdruck - aioe . establishments in the country, but we desire to 
Baakbieders’ and parscni pe scmagerl state that this company is the only exclusive color- 
Tin-Printers’ D hesdened ink from posses, type concern that makes plates for the trade which 
gina Bo ry payne will give the desired results. The men connected 
Celluloid Printing a with us have had more years of experience in the 
Copying Colors Brown Etching business than those employed by any other concern, 
Cover and Cameo — wa" and know how to retain the color values of the 


subjects to be reproduced. 


ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INKS 
LIQUID DRYERS, VARNISHES and PLATE OILS 
For Every Kind and System of Printing 
BI-TONE INKS 
The World Standard Three and Four Color Process Inks 


DEALERS IN 
Bronze Powder, Egg Albumen, Lithographic Crayons, 
Dragon’s-blood, Topping Powder, Patent Color Foils. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The insert appearing in this issue of The Inland 
Printer, entitled ‘“ Don’t be Afraid,’’ was printed 
from plates made by us. This is a good calendar 
subject and we offer nickeltypes of same for sale. 





WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES, ETC. 


The MAAS COLORTYPE Co. 


(NOT INC.) 


126-132 MARKET STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











154-6-8 West 18th Street 355-7-9 South Clark Street 
Hellmuth Building Wells Building 




















@ Big January Press Sale x. | 


A few IMMENSE BARGAINS in Cylinder Presses, Washington Proof 
Presses, Vaughn Ideal Hand Cylinders, Rubber Blankets, Chases, etc. 
You can save from 25 to 50 per cent by getting our prices on this Special 
Sale. We will save you Big Money. Send for circulars and terms to 


WALKER & COMPANY, Madison, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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No. Sheet 


*516 
“517 
169 
164 
186 
77 
6 
900 
393 
687 
459 
907 
873 
311 
69 
585 
268 
706 
882 
173 
296 
297 
208 BB 


ey) 
BOVIS IBMOOOCOCSCUTAAQNTNn 













127 F ederal Street 


— 


Mold liners, L. H., any length, . 
a ae 

Keyboard driving belt, front, —o 

Keyboard driving belt, per foot,. . . 

Keyboard driving belt, back, assembled, 

Keyboard cam rubber roll, plain, 

Assembler stars, fibre, . 

Assembler glass, small, 

Matrix delivery belt, . . 

Assembler slide brake, Model 2, 

Assembler chute spring, : 

Assembler chute spring, Model 2 

Line delivery slide, Model 4, 

Knife wiper, assembled, 

Slug lever, . . 

Mold wiper, Model 2, media, 


Pot levers and rollers, assembled, 


Pot crucible and mouthpiece, assembled, . 
Pot pump plunger, Model 3, assembled, . 


Ejector lever, assembled, . 
Second elevator lever, Model 2, 


Distributor shifter lever hub, Model 2, | 


LINOTYPE PARTS 


Other 
Manuf’rs 
Prices 


$1.25 
125 
x 
.04 
35 
.65 
.05 
Pe 
A 
50 
20 
i 
4.00 
3.50 
1.40 
.. 
. 6.00 
12.50 
2.00 
10.00 
9.00 
Om 


Vertical starting lever and automatic stop, 


assembled, Model 2, . 


4.50 


Above prices are to illustrate our substantial reductions. Our 
catalogue includes most any part you may want. Trial solicited. 


Linotype Parts and Supplies 





BOSTON, MASS. 


REDUCED PRICES 


Our 


Prices 


$1.00 
1.00 
28 
.03 
28 
05 
04 
.60 
12 
40 
16 
12 
2.25 
2.80 
1.15 
20 
4.80 
11.00 
1.60 
8.50 
7.50 
2.25 


4.00 


* Our stock in these is now complete and we are slaaiedl to make immediate shipment from Agate to Pica. 


C. W. SEAWARD COMPANY 





































<2) 30% DISCOUNT 


ON ALL 


Tubbs Standard Cabinets 


WITH STEEL CASE SLIDES 


All cabinets contain TUBB’S NEW IDEA CASES, the kind without the paper lining 
Can you “stand” for the cheap covered case ? 


























Tubbs Standard Cab- 
inets are made in single, 
double, or triple tier, any size 
case, have flat steel case slides 
(not angle steel), with Tubbs 
New Idea Cases, and we ask 
you to put one along side of 
any other manufacture, and 
make your own comparison. 
Every cabinet has our positive 
guarantee. List prices on 


page 20 of our catalogue. & 
























Rejuvenate Your Office 


(This is an excellent time to discard 
your old, antiquated furniture and substi- 
tute the Tubbs Modern Dividend-paying 
kind. Write us for suggestions. We are 
experts on composing room economics 


TheTubbs Mfg.Co. 
LUDINGTON MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS 


—_ 








































| Not Related to Monopoly 


a 





















This border is set in Tubbs Maxine Border, double line. Made from end wood 
































Tired of lifting cases so you 
can work where the light isP Then 
let us show you how easy it is to get 


Light Where The Work Is 


By simply fitting your drop electric lights 
with ‘* Two Balls’’ Adjusters at slight expense, 
‘ou can make each lamp practically a portable. 
“Two Balls’ lamps ‘‘stay put’’ anywhere wanted, 
between ceiling and floor. Fifteen feet range, 
lateral and vertical. Adjustment instantaneous 
and automatic. Nothing to get out of order. 
Doubles efficiency of lights and men in every 
part of printery, bindery and engraving plant. 

Full information and name of nearest dealer 
for your name on a postal. Address 


The Vote-Berger Company 
Dept. 19, LaCrosse, Wis. 
Also makers of First-Award Telephones and 
Equipment for all classes of service. 












951 Chestnut St., Lansing, Mich. 








You have large sheets to print on your jobber. You have no room on your tympan- 


improved Extension Feed Guides | | James White Paper Co, 


Price, $1.00 per la 
pale—complate Oo (FORMERLY JAMES WHITE & CO.) 















They are fastened by the tympan-bail and have adjustable guides 
and tongues. According to the construction of your press the ex- 
tent of adjustment is limited,but if allowed their full capacity they 
will gauge a sheet anywhere from about 1 inch above to 2 inches 





below the lower edge of the tympan-sheet. They are easily ap- TRADE-MARK 
plied and removed by a simple method explained with the goods. 
—— Sold by all leading typefounders and dealers, or by ——— COV E re A N D BR OO K 
E. L. MEGILL, Patentee & Mfr., 60 Duane St., New York = A PE RS 
For smaller sheets, use any of MEGILL’S GUIDES or GAUGE PINS. MEGILL’S 
AUTOMATIC REGISTER GAUGE for colorwork is a simple and effective device for 210 MON ROE STR e ET Cc H ICAGO 


setting sheets to absolutely perfect register. 




















New 


SELF-CLAMPING 


oe 


Cutter 


‘*‘Better Than Ever ’’ 


’ | tJ & Triple Geared. 


TT ER ‘ | 






























pat ME Cl 





\ 
owt 


‘ No Single-geared Cutter has equal 
STO, Wags Durability or Strength. 






VS. Ly & _ ' }. High-grade in every respect. 
Guaranteed Accurate, Strong and Fast. 










CATALOGUE AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 


Child Acme Cutter Co. 


Manufacturing only Cutting Machines 


33-37 Kemble Street - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
41 Park Row - - = - - NEW YORK,N.Y. 


































h Is a practical and efficient device that will 
e greatly improve the quality of your platen 


presswork. It travels with and is operated by 


the form rollers, carrying the ink constantly 
Ca from one roller to the other. Avoids streak- 
ing; does away with double rolling; saves ink; 


es gives more and better results. Better order 
] rator one to-day. Your money back if you want it. 


FOR GORDON AND 
PEERLESS PRESSES 














COMMENTS OF USERS 


“ The Ideal Vibrator is giving excel- 








lent satisfaction,” etc. Petts 2s se & 4 $ 13.00 

The Henry O. Shepard Co Seles Ses * 13.00 

“We are well pleased with the 9x13... ... 13.00 

Vibrator.” [J 5°.) 5 eee 15.00 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. a Se 15.00 

“We are delighted with it, as it RUF oe a 4 16.00 

has given us eminent satisfaction and 754) ee ene 17.00 

pind ew every claim you Meth. . a. 17.00 
made for it. 

biti ' WOE Aes 6 ee 20.00 

NT ie Haws 4%x22..... 20.00 











e 
Unit Are a demonstrated success — not 


an experiment — and are used by 


System many of the most progressive 


printers in America. They pro- 
Bases and _videa solid, smooth and unbroken 
surface to the plate, and are the 


Rouse best and most satisfactory method 


yet devised for mounting and 


e 
Register registering printing plates. FE ssti- 
Hy ooks mates and information on request. eicatebadiin 


SOLD BY RELIABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


-» H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


61-63 WARD STREET, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


The Original Point-System-Base People 





Patented 
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THE VERY BEST 


Twenty-five Cent 


BOOK INK 


on the market— 


BOXER BLACK 


HIS is the opinion of a large number of the best printers 

in the United States who have tested all other twenty-five 

cent black inks. It is suitable for super stock, and for a 
good all-around commercial black it has no equal. It is black, 
lustrous and quick-drying, requiring no slip-sheets. A trial 
order will convince you, as it has hundreds of others. Send us 
your orders to-day. 








OUR GUARANTEE to any printer sending us an order for Boxer Black: 
We agree to pay charges both ways upon failure to find 
the quality other than advertised. 


THE BIG FOUR 
PRINTING INK COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Branch Offices 











401 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 606 Commercial Place, NEW ORLEANS 









































FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller:Making Machinery 


FURNISHED. 


EsTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS. 











241=247 S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


JAMES ROW 


LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Commence 
1907 Right! 


Last year you did well. 

Resolve to do better this 
year. 

Let us assist you in gain- 
ing new business with our 


Stock Certificate Blanks. 


Ours is the best line and 
you can not afford to be 
without a sample-book. 


Monasch Litho. Co. 


500-512 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














MYSELL-ROLLINS co., 22 Clay St., San Francisco, Cal. 
‘ Agents for California and Oregon. 




















Have you one of our binding machines in 
your workroom? They insure smoother 






TEE) 


and neater work in less time 
than the old way. 


We are manufacturers of machinery for 
treating and forming paper board, sheet 
fabric,etc. Get copy of our newcatalog. 


M. D. KNOWLTON COMPANY 
29 ELIZABETH ST., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
— ee «(BRANCHES EES 
203-205 Wooster Street - - - - NEW YorK City 
80-86 West Jackson Boulevard - - Cnicaco,ILu. 
23 Goswell Road - Lonpon, E. C. ENGLAND 




















Weoriginated, designed and engraved the beautiful 
four-color BOOKLET COVER— 


“CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES” 


shown opposite page 584 of this issue. 

All our work is of the same high-grade character 
—that is one reason why our business has increased 
over 100 per cent in the last year— 

Other Reasons—We employ only the best Artists, 
Retouchers and Engravers— 

Our plant is the largest and best equipped Engrav- 
ing Establishment between New York and Chicago. 

We occupy our own building, especially designed 
to meet the requirements of our business. 

Let us prove our ability by trial order from you. 

We are not Printers and do not solicit Printing. 


THE MUGLER. ENCRAVINC OM L; 


RUZ DESIGNERS & RETOUCHERS - “ENGRAVERS BY AIL PROCESSES. ® 
im em COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS S=—s 


Se 
ae XWUGLER. BLDC, CLEVELAND. : 
SP EER LE 




















Some good things 


FOR PRINTERS 


Register Hooks. 
Sectional Blocks. 
American Multiplex Punch. 
Progress Wire-stitchers. 
Wilson Patent Blocks. 
Monotype Galleys. 
Register Quoins. 
Saw-tables. 
Round-corner Machines. 
Eyeletters. 

Chases. 


All made right by practical men. They have a place in 
your business. Tell us what you are interested in and we 
will send complete illustrated catalogue. Time is money. 
Material (of the right kind) is cheaper than labor. Our 
devices save time and money. :: :: :: Write to-day. 


A. F. WANNER & CO. 


340-342 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 























All things come to 
those who wait— 


may be true in some cases, but if you simply 
wait and don’t work it is very likely that 
failure will come to you instead of success. 


Our machines are giving A-1 satis- 
faction wherever they are placed and 
we believe you would find it very 
much to your interest to investigate 
the merits of the “Standard ’’ ma- 
chines, for if you are equipped with 
the best and most up-to-date ma- 
chinery you should soon outdistance 
your competitors in the race for 
business, because of the quality and 
promptness of your work. 

Write to-day for descriptive circu- 
lars and prices. 


The Standard Machinery Co. 


Successor to GEORGE H. SANBORN & SONS 


Builders of Bookbinders’ Machinery, Emboss- 
ing Presses and Paper Cutting Machines 
of all kinds, Die Cutting Presses, etc. 


Main Office and Works, MYSTIC, CONN. 
CHAS. E. WHEELER, Gen. Mgr. and Treas, 





‘38 and 44 inch Keystone Hand-Clamp Cutter - 




























































Mt 2.2. ek —e 
For 22 Years 


The Wetter Type-High Numbering Machine has been the Standard for comparison. 

When you buy the Wetter you get what was originally the Best—that has by 

merit remained the Best—and as made to-day is the best possible to produce. 

No better Numbering Machine made than the “Wetter’’—and no more modern 

factory in existence than the plant in which the “Wetter” is made—the only 

factory in the United States making exclusively Typographic Numbering Machines. 
ASK ANY DEALER 


You are the Loser if satisfied with a Substitute 


Wetter Numbering Machine Company, 331-341 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, U.S. A. See our ad. on page 629 








Gilding Press “Krause” 















° | : Space between 
Tight work | code Word | No. | Masks ed | iS Bat 
With | <a 
open frame | Pepeinzing | BPI | 854 x73 in. | 10% x 10% in.| 8% in. 











@ As this press is open on three sides and as there is much 
space between center of blocking-plate and frame, the material may 
be much larger than the blocking surface. The machine is suitable 
for gilding book backs, velvet or satin ribbons and bows, neckties, 
hat linings, etc. 


Sole Agents for U. S. A. 
SCHUCHARDT & SCHUTTE 


136 Liberty St., New York LEI PZIG 




















New and Improved Wire Stitcher 


Perfect, accurate and true Stitcher, built with a view of up-to-dateness, possess- 
ing new improvements far superior to any Stitching Machine on the market 














SOME OF ITS NEW FEATURES 


HE back of the cam which operates the driver controls 
a unique device which moves the cutting-blade and the 
staple-clamp in the anvil-block, and operates a release 
check that throws up the milled feed-wheel the instant it has drawn off 
enough wire for a staple. Thus the proper length of wire is gripped 
after being cut, and is not released until formed into a perfect staple. 
As there is no drag or slipping, wearing of the feeding mechanism 
is avoided. 
The clinchers are in three parts; the center piece has a perpen- 
dicular stroke and drives the ends of the wire closer to the work. 
The adjustments are made by a clamping gauge and a hand-wheel 
on the right and left of the machine, each having a numbered indicator. 
The cutting-block has no tube, but a wire channel that will take 
from 20 by 25 Flat to No. 30 Round wire without any adjustment. 
The cut-off is a straight shear-cut. 
The machine will stitch from two pages to one inch. 





Any one interested or in need of machinery of this kind will please 
write to makers for full particulars. 





GALLAHER & SPECK 
295 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 













































IGH GRADE DIRECT AND - 
ALTERNATING CURRENT MOTOR 
DRIVES FOR ALL KINDS OF 
PRINTIRG EN GRAVING AND 


LET US FURNI TLL S- 
TRATED BY PHOTOS OF SUCCESSFUL 
INSTALLATIONS SHOWING THE. JENNEY 
WAY OF DRIVING YOUR MACHINERY 
THISIS OUR. SPECIALTY AND EVERY EQUIP. 
MENTIS DESIGNED AND BUILT ESPECIALLY 
TO MEET SUCCESSFULLY THE CON: 
DITIONS UNDER WHICH IT 13 TOOPERAIE 

















TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 


& ™Uicro-Ground. BD "yicro- Ground. CBD Y\icro-Ground. BD Yyicre Cromer, 
; ESTABLISHED 1830 % 


i 





oad 





2 Coes’ Price-list is different, too. 
2 eae | 







LORING COES & CO 


COPYRIGHTED, 1904. 


40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 


13.64/13 .95 f 15.64)15.98]16.32 
15.00]15.34,§ 17.20/17 .57|17.95 
16.02] 17.98]18.36)18.77 
16.36/16.73 | 18.'76|19. 16/19.58 
15,84/16.20§ 17.94/18.33/18.72/19. 
19.73)20. 16|20.59 






hat % 





acro-Gro 


TRACE mann 


LORING COES 


2)17,42)17.82 














Open and NR eal oolte ea] an saat oan co Because it is 
$0)20;32120-r0] 22.7723: 20]23: tol aa 
Easily Used. “gtsiiiyecioor sce pain, the Trust 


24 84/25 .37|25.92 
25.87/26 .42|27 .00)2 
23 .00]23.50/24.00 


NY, EBD “Heres, cage WISN 





says it is not 








21,24/21,74 
No trick to use ey 





ro-Ground, ED" YY 





1 ° ¢ i 25,30 25.85 26 40); é ; 
i® it, and no “open Nears warranted and an ?: 
3 9 : “2al29.37)30. ‘ . G3 
‘3, and shut’ to it. “i intrusion. g 
J 


That MAY be, but it 


Coes” 


NS 
Are Honest, Reliable and Sound. 


Our warrant and reputation are 
behind every inch of edge. 


can’t be juggled with. 


ma, 8" 


ND * 











“wove JOwws 


cro-Gro 


TRale mann 
\y 


nor S}—0.19 





Coes May) 


COES’ RECORDS 


4 





Ne” 


~: 





NOR Coes Mal 


gp 





paper work (1894). 
First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a 
oe M4 & ” M4 
printed in figures’? Price- 














Loring Coes & Co. 





list (1904). Ss 

First to make first-class Knives, E. 

i any kind (1830 to 1905). h tts e 3 

i e 9 2 8 1 7 

COES Worcester : : : : Massachuse w 
. Is Always Best ? e 


New YorRK OFFICE—G. V. ALLEN, 10 Warren Street 


TRADE MARK 


NN \cro- Ground, BD \icro-Grouad, ED "lWyicro-Ground, a> "\\ \ero-Grouad, 


2 First rs “ ——ee in Knife é ; 

a work (1890). o 8 
if First to absolutely refuse to join Why not ask us, now that the other roc 
i§ ‘Go Pee Cee. fellow has tried to make you believe he 7%? 
Z First to use special steels for knows it all ? We'll be honest. 25 
f¢ 


\. <2 


x 


“4 




















US. 


LANSTON STATEMENTS S 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S COMMISSION 


Sales Agents of the Lanston Monotype are sending to pub- 

lishers extracts from “‘ Special Report No. 5,” made in 1905 

to Public Printer Palmer, thereafter deposed. , O 

This report purports to show the superior economy and 

efficiency of the Lanston machines, and is being sent to 

printers for this purpose. 


President Roosevelt directed the Keep Committee, a com- g 

mission of eminent officials, to investigate certain matters in 

connection with the Government Printing Office. 

Regarding ‘Special Report No. 5,” this commission used 

the following language: 


“After thoroughly examining all persons whose work and figures were used in the 
preparation of this report, including members of the committee who signed it, 
and after the most careful consideration of the methods followed by the Marston 
Committee, in arriving at its results, we are of the opinion that as a com- —— 
parative statement of cost of composition, as between the Mergenthaler TARR ERTIES! 
and Lanston machines, the report is worthless; that the conclusion’ 
reached by the committee is not justified; and that as a record of any 
supposed comparison or test as to the merits of the two typesetting 
machines, the report is grossly unfair to the Mergenthaler Machine.”” 


Twelve additional Linotype machines, precisely like those 
heretofore furnished, are now being erected in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEWORLEANS TORONTO PARIS 


Care Town Buenos Arres 


Sypney, N.S.W._ ) Parsons ‘Toxio 
Bros. Teijiro Kurosawa John Haddon & Co Louis L. Lomer 


Weruncton, N.Z.j Bros 











Mr. THINKINGPRINTER: 


First, and in order to be fair to our troubled competitor, let us call your attention 
to its appeal, issued last month, which is appended hereto. 

Read it carefully, and you will perceive that in it our friend asks for your sympathy 
upon the score that we are permitting our representatives to use the testimony of Govern- 
ment officials to the superior availability of the Monotype for the all-round work of the 
national printing-office, and that it hurts. 

Furthermore, with a wave of the whitewash brush, it seeks gently to lead you into 
the belief that not only was it vindicated by the Keep Commission’s report, all but a 
fragment of which it is careful to suppress, but that an additional purchase by the 
Government of twelve Linotype machines quite disposes of the Monotype’s great victory 
at Washington. 











— THE MONOTYPE 


WOOD & NATHAN CO,, Selling Agent 
1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 49 Clay Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Our reply is a simple one, although of necessity it must give pain to the gentle 
corporate creature now supplicating you, who is suffering from the rude discovery that 
at last it has a rival who can neither be brow-beaten nor estopped in any other way 
from bodily taking from its machine, the Linotype, the book, job and general printing 
fields for composing machinery. 

Let us, in parallel, draw a comparison of our respective methods: 

On September 10, 1905, in speaking of both concerns, the President of the United 
States said: 

“Second only to corruption in a public officer in point of iniquity comes making 
a baseless charge of corruption, and this is what the committee finds the Mergenthaler 
Company has done in this case, its comments being in part: 

“ “In the light of the failure of the Company to produce evidence of such corrup- 
tion, it must be held that the charge was made recklessly, and the Mergenthaler Com- 
pany should be condemned severely for including such a charge in a formal communica- 
tion to the President of the United States, made as a basis for official action on his part. 

“ “It is fair, also, to the Lanston Monotype Company to say that no evidence was 
presented by the Mergenthaler Company, nor was any obtained by the committee in 
the course of its hearing, tending to show any promise, payment or consideration of any 
kind whatsoever made by the Lanston Company, or any of its officers or agents, to any 
person in the government service.’ ”’ 

Here, on the one hand, we have rampant and hysterical misstatement ; on the other, 
a successful attempt to sell to the Government Monotypes upon their merits alone. 

Now comes the Mergenthaler Company, and, through disclosing its sale of twelve 
additional machines at Washington, endeavors to make it appear to you: “Lo, 
Government hath changed its mind; see, th’ Linotype’s th’ thing!”’ 

‘Twere indeed a pity to damp so sweet a dream, but we are compelled to confess 
that the Government also is adding another dozen Monotypes; so it may be said that 
the respective scores of the two machines stand 58 Linotypes to 112 Monotypes, which 
suggests the thought that had the former score of 46 to 100 not justly represented the 
respective worths of the two machines for the general needs of the-Government, addi- 
tional machines of both varieties would not have been ordered. 

Now that the Mergenthaler Company has concluded to put its troubles into print, 
we are inclined to ask of it a question: During the past three years we have put into 
the book, job and general printing-offices of Boston and vicinity, which is perhaps the 
oldest and most conservative printing community in the United States, well over 100 
Monotype machines. May we suggest that the Mergenthaler Company tell us the 
number of Linotypes, which, in the same space of time, have gone into similar offices 
of that territory? 

We are only touching upon so delicate a matter in order to show that the rating of 
the Linotype machine by the Government, as expressed by the proportions of 58 Lino- 
types to 112 Monotypes, is really higher than the experience of printers in, for instance, 
the country’s oldest established printing center will warrant. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WOOD & NATHAN COMPANY, 
No. 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 





— THE MONOTYPE 


WOOD & NATHAN CO, Selling Agent 
1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 49 Clay Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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“The Standard” 


Motors 











“The Standard” D.C. Motors 


Are now driving printing machinery of every kind; 
because they are adaptable to all positions and give 
universally good results. 

Let us give you the benefit of our experience in 
installing motor drives for your machinery. 

We can furnish you with illustrations showing 
the application of ““STANDARD’’ Motors to almost 
any printing machine. 


We build the best Monotype 
Motor yet designed 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
NEW YORK - 66 Cortlandt St. PHILADELPHIA, 1103 Arch St. 


BALTIMORE, 407 American Bldg. CHICAGO ~- 1107 Fisher Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 337 Frankfort Ave., N. W. 
































THE NEW ERA PRESS 


The fastest Flat-bed Multi-color Press on the market 





Address: NEW ERA PRESS, Peabody, Mass. 





Speed, 5,000 to 10,000 Price” 





This press takes the stock, from onion skin to ten- 
ply blank, at one end, and delivers finished product 
printed on both sides in one or several colors, per- 
forated, punched or numbered, and cut both ways, 
ready for drying rack. 

The press is especially designed for manufacturing 
printers, and invaluable for all classes of small work, 
including labels, blanks, post-cards, sales-books, 
tickets, commutation books and transfers. 

Four years’ practical operation. 

Now used in Chicago, New York, New Haven, 
Boston, Toronto, Montreal, and several other cities. 
Duplicate and triplicate orders received. 








Correspondence solicited. Catalogues on application. 
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FIRST MEDIUM-PRICE STEEL-ROLLER FOLDER ON THE MARKET 











q A New Mentges 





CIR 














Milled Steel Roller 


Saw-tooth 
Polished 
Steel 








Newspaper and Job Folder 


Knives 














|| The highest grade, 
|| medium-price fold- 
er. Best suited to 
the needs and re- 
quirements of the 
up-to-date publisher 
and job printer. 


Best iron and steel 
construction 
throughout. 





faction and lasts a 
| lifetime. 


| Gives perfect satis- 











MILLED STEEL ROLLERS. 


BOX PUSH PACKER 


$200.00 for No. | Folder — 4 and 8 pages with paster and trimmer. 
$225.00 for No. 2 Folder— 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 pages; with 8 and 10 page paster. 


WHY YOU GET BEST VALUE IN A MENTGES 


Has the strongest frame made. 

Gear-equipped throughout; extra heavy gears. 

All folding-knives of high-grade polished steel 
with saw teeth. 

Special automatic paster, gear-driven, positive 
action. 

Latest automatic gripper straightener, insuring 
accuracy. 

Automatic push packer, keeping all papers 
perfectly packed. 

Spring-cushion boxes, adapting machine to all 
weights of paper. 








Supplement attachment, direct-feed, no tapes, 
taking up no extra room. 

All drive and cam shafts of best cold-rolled 
steel. 

All gears locked to shafts; no part of machine 
can get out of time. 

Simple, easy - running, practically noiseless, 
speedy. 

Constructed upon the most approved, practical 
and sensible lines. 

Absolutely free from frail or complicated parts. 


Fully warranted. Ask your jobber about the Mentges, or write us direct for descriptive matter. 


MENTGES FOLDER COMPANY, SIDNEY, OHIO, U. S. A. 








FIRST MEDIUM-PRICE FOLDER TO USE POLISHED STEEL SAW-TOOTH FOLDING-KNIVES 
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LINOTYPES IN DAILY USE. The use of this vast 
1 5 number of machines is an eloquent tribute to the intelli- 
9 gence of the Printing Fraternity. 











CTINOTYPE_) 


Three 
Unassailable 


Features 
of the 


LINO- 
TYPE 


Quality 
Quantity & 
Economy 




















QUALITY—Inspect the perfectly printed pages of The 
Inland Printer tor the past seven years. 


QUANTITY— It has double the output of any other com- 
posing machine. 

ECONOMY— One operator on pay-roll—all other com- 

posing-machines require two or more. 


PRICE---$3,000 to $3,600. TERMS---Either Lease or Purchase. 


















ADDRESS 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
P. T. DODGE, PresipENT 
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Something New in the New Year! 


UNIVERSAL 
PASTER 


Gums an ordi- 
nary shipping 
label or the finest 
surface coated 
stock without in- 
jury. 

Thousands in 
use. 


Can be made 
to drive from an 
electric -light socket; other styles and sizes furnished. 

5-INCH ROLL, HAND POWER, $10.00 


Chas. Beck Paper Co. Ltd. 


**THE PRINTERS’ STORE” 
609 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











“Fool Proof” 




















Now is the time to buy a 


DICK 
MATCHLESS 
—— 





to take care of that Spring 
rush you are to have. 


There is no mailer on the market that compares with it. It 
is in a class by itself. Write at once and get our price, it 
will surprise you. Send for Catalogue B. 


F. J. VALENTINE 


178 VERMONT STREET BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR 





4 
<A at 
pa wouter Pri (lle 


cacti 











rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 


[’ is distinguished for the 





SELLING AGENTS 


WG, PUEREEECO . 2. st New York, N.Y. 
GANE BROS.& CO.. . . .-« « CuIcaco, ILL, 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO. . . Toronto, Ont. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . . .LOoNDON, ENG. 


S. KOCHANSKI . . . . . BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS BROS. .. ._.. .SYDNEY,N.S.W. 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., CAPE Town, S. AFRICA 





Manufactured by 


A.G. BURTON’S SON 


133 to 139 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





E. C. FULLER CO., 
28 Reade St., New York 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 


Sole Eastern Agents 
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WHEN YOU WANT TYPE—MAKE IT 


SUPERIOR ti if Kem GIVE YOUR 
TYPE FOR v ad a) CUSTOMERS 
SUPERIOR SE SP / THE TYPE 
WORK aaa | THEY WANT 
CAST Sg : af OR 
IN YOUR me. ‘i m.) THEY WILL 


OWN SHOP — eee CO 
IN JUST ae ae WHERE THEY 


THE FACES tne CAN 
YOU NEED y GET IT 


THE AUTOMATIC TYPECASTER 





@ Static Electricity is costing you dollars every day you run your presses without 
THE CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER. It is the only remedy 
that will put an end to this waste of money. It soon saves enough to pay for itself. 
Eouip your presses and you will forget all about Static Electricity. 





@ Don’t forget, when you want any machines or supplies for your ELECTRO- 
TYPING, STEREOTYPING or PHOTOENGRAVING plants, that the 
U. P. M. Co. makes a specialty of these lines. Let us know your wants — we can 
help you. This is an important part of our business and receives our best attention. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
12-14 Spruce St. 246 Summer St. 337-339 Dearborn St. 
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IMPERIAL 
ART PRESS 


THE LATEST AND BEST 








Adapted for highest grade 
of work. 

Contains features found in 
no other job press. 


Two Sizes: 10x15 and 
14x 22. 








Imperial Art Press 
Company 


77 Summer St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 




















The Combination Motor Equipment 





THE WONDERFUL 











U.S. Patent 
No. 796,637 


Base, 

ms Motor, 
Speed- 
Regulator, 
Starter, 
Switch, 


Fuses, 


All in 
One 





Made in 


% H.P. 
h H.P. 
1 mP 


110, 220, 500 
Volts D.C. 
110, 220 
Volts A.C. 
This equipment gives you 
8 speeds. 


J. G. BARR 
ELECTRIC CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





AGENCIES — St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco. 








THREE-DISK-CAM 








WICKERSHAM QUOIN 


SSS = w! CKERSHAM 









Prodigious Strength 
and Power. 


Will lift 600 pounds. 


Spreads 15 Points. 
No slide, no skew 
ies 
spring of form. 








Guaranteed 
to hold without slip- Locks quickly, 
ping on easily, 


the fastest presses. and at any point. 





ONE 

MADE or ass 
KEY 

IN abate 
? FITS 
TWO ae 
BOTH 

SIZES. ay, 
SIZES. 


Send for Booklet of Quoins, Expansion Locks and Morton 
Lock-Ups in forty lengths. 


WICKERSHAM QUOIN CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 


AMERICA—Leading Dealers in Type and Printing Materials. 
GREAT BRITAIN—Caslon Letter Foundry, London. 
AGENCIES AUSTRALIA—Alex. Cowan & Sons, Melbourne and Sydney, 
SOUTH AFRICA—John Dickinson & Co., Cape Town, 
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WATSON MOTORS 


») are particularly adapted to r 


Tivin. MEISENMEIMER PRINTING COMPANY 
ave cum une 





PRINTERS’ 
ENGRAVERS and |o.weces mum. 
BOOKBINDERS’ * 

MACHINERY oS 


jmotors than the fact that since our first installation of them we have 


August, Ist,1905. 


@ It is poor economy to 
buy a pail with a-hole | see an cis 
in it because it is cheap | we nave found then adairably afapted to our needs, and are 


| particularly pleased with the fact that they are evidently built 


Watson Motors stand i to last. Our maintenance charges against them have been practically 
for true economy peer 
| 
| 


sent you all our orders without even making inquiry in regard to your 





Respectfully yours, 


Meisenheimer Printing Company, 





eae the more you use them | Rel. -T-M. grass 
— the more you save::: | 
Watson Motor geared to Stitcher MANUFACTURED BY Niketan 


FACTORY 


The Mechanical Appliance Company miwaukee, Wis. 


Agencies 








New ¥ ORK—Allis-Watson Co. WHEELING—H. S. Sands Elect. and Cuicaco—Arthur Jones Co. DENVER—Carstarpher Elect. Co. 

BUFFALO-—F. P. Jones & Co. Mfg. Co. St. Lours—Dudley Shaw Co. SAN FrANcisco—Standard Elect.Wks. 

CLEVELAND—General Engineering Co. LovutsviILLE—Harry I. Wood Co. MINNEAPOLIS—Geo. J. Cadwell NEw OrLEANS—Burke Elect. Wks. 
3IRMINGHAM—United Elect. Works & Co. 











Ideal Iron Grooved Blocks 
Ideal Register Hooks 


BULK is no indication of Kent New Model Power Paper 
sini Cutters ana Die-Cutting Presses 















7 


UR IDEAL TIP-IN HOOKS are 

not made with an idea of giving you 
quantity, but are constructed on scien- 
tific principles and do positively give a ‘‘wedge grip’? and a firmer hold than any device on the market. 

_ One claim we do make about the size of our Tip-in Hooks is the size of our sales. We are making and 
selling twice as many hooks as any of our competitors; our books are always open for inspection if you care 
to investigate. ; 

Do not place your orders for blocks until you have heard what we will do for you; if you are open 
for conviction, we can convince you that the IDEAL IRON GROOVED BLOCKS are just what their 


name implies. 


ANDREWS, PITTMAN & MARSH, 286 Geesantel Street, NEW YORK CITY 






AWAY sane 
ASRAD ARWaAl 
AWAY auwanay 
ALAS 
Awe 
X\ 
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Adjustable Save 
Temporary Make-up 
Cross-Bars On Press 





New York Office, 32 Union Square 


METALLIC OVERLAYS 


(PATENTED) 


ARE ESSENTIAL TO 


GOOD ILLUSTRATING 

























| | 

PERFECT ~ QUICK ~— PRACTICAL | PERFECT — QUICK — PRACTICAL | 
yp 

Lf {qlupery RRIS§ (0 | 

zt | 

} 

| 


uO 










Bi Feast HARRISON STREET, 








Chica FO, 1th Chica JO, Sta. 
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ABOVE PAR is the 
National Wire Stitcher 


WHY r 


Because it is the only stitcher 
with a revolving cutter. 





Because the adjustment is so 
arranged as to take up all 
= wear. 


Because there is no need to 
change parts when chang- 
ing from round to flat wire. 


Because by simply turning the 
hand-wheel at top of ma- 





These are facts and 
we can prove it. 














48 CENTRE STREET . .. . . NEW YORK CITY 














MADE BY 


mascea C.F. ANDERSON & CO. 


394 - 398 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
















Drop-roller Folder 


ONE FOLD 





chine you adjust all parts. SPEED 6000 HOUR 





CHICAGO 




























The most durable, efficient and i 
reliable press. gs) 

Our improved chuck takes a 5%- 
inch x 84-inch die (or 2 or 3 dies), 
permitting a greater variety of work 
to be done, including 2 and 3 colors, 
in one impression. 

The opening to feed the sheets is 30 
inches. 

The efficiency and delicacy of its 
wiping device is such that the 
proper ink can be used and run in 
the condition in which it should be run, 
which is essential in order to produce 
the highest grade work, and with 43 
to 50 lb. wiping paper. 

We guarantee a greater number 
of impressions can be run from a 
non-case-hardened die than on any 
other make of press. 

Our superb inking device is such 
that the distribution of ink is perfect, 
in consequence of which the minimum 
amount of ink is used. 

The only press with a universal, 
self-centering (on any size roll) paper 
roll shaft. 


Is a triumph of simplicity. 
ROTH'S PATENTS 





Send for list of tees, illustrated, descriptive pam- 
Also Sole Manufacturers of ROTH’S DIE- phlet with A tg a ‘terms and copies of letters from 





HARDENING OUTFIT (Patent Pending) purchescts; aloo sample impsoesons tun 























Est. 1857 


THE ROTH EMBOSSED PRINTING PRESS 


DIPLOMA AND MEDAL AWARDED, ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR 


The only press sold on trial and guaranteed in every respect, including that it can be successfully 
operated by a (young) person of ordinary intelligence. 


Contains less than half as many parts as 
other presses of its kind, yet has every 
omulila attachment for its convenient 
and successful operation. 

Is constructed with a view to lon- 
gevity, convenience and easiness of 
operation. 

All adjustments can be made while 
press is running. 

Its operation is entirely automatic, 
and it can be run at 30 per minute on 
either large or small dies. 

Its output is produced at the lowest 
possible shop cost. 

The only press that retains its accu- 
rate and positive registry for an 
indefinite period of years. 

Our price includes us furnishing an in- 
structor to teach some one how to 
operate our press, also every detail 
known to the art of embossed printing. 

Our press is being successfully 
operated by 30 different concerns in 
the United States and Mexico, includ- 
ing one sold Tiffany & Co., all of 
which were sold without personal 
solicitation. 


B. ROTH TOOL COMPANY 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
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Time is Money 


Do you realize this when 


‘SP ordering type? ote 
¥ 






= 


Haven’t you been put to 
expensive delays by not 
receiving your type when 
you needed itP Yes. 





Were those orders sent 
to the Inland? No. 


No other foundry 
is able to give as 
prompt service as 


the Inland - b&— 


Set in Heavy Caslon and New Caslon 

















Inland Type Foundry 


SAINT LOUIS CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Gutenberg 
Machine 








Company 





BUYS, REBUILDS 
AND SELLS LINO- 
TYPE MACHINES 





This company alone is authorized (by 
special arrangement with the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company) to use patented attach- 
ments in rebuilding Linotype machines. 


It is Special Agent for all patented at- 
tachments to be used in rebuilding Lino- 
type machines. On account of this special 
arrangement this company has agreed to 
guarantee all Linotype machines sold by it. 


If you have a Linotype to sell . . .| WRITE 
If you wish to buy a Rebuilt Linotype US 








The 
Gutenberg Machine Company 


WILL S. MENAMIN, President and General Manager 


Nos. 545 to 549 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 



































THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than 2 lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS AND PADS. 
BonnerwitH, I., & Co., 14-16 Thomas st., New 
York. Samples for 1907. 
ADVERTISING FANS. 
Crescent Empossine Oo., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
Anxious to keep posted? Read The Novelty News, 
Chicago, U. S. A. Illustrated monthly, 50 
cents a year. The authority in its field. 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 
ao MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, 


NorTH-WESTERN NovELTy Co., Geneva, IIl. 


AIR BRUSH. 


THayerR & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, 160 W. 





Jackson blvd., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


BuTuer, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, Announce- 
ments, Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, 
Masquerade Designs, etc. 

CrEsceNT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


BOOK STAMP ENGRAVERS AND DIE 
SINKERS. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING Co., 534 W. Broadway, 
New York. “Art — Skill — Judgment.” 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickox, W. O. Manuracturine Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND CLOTH. 


THomMas GaRNaRk & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Suapz, Hipp & MELoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 298 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Makers of all styles of Brass Rule, Printers’ 
Specialties. 

WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st.. N. Y. city; 150 Franklin st., Chicago; 

124 South 8th st., Philadelphia. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


Missouri Brass Type Founpry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive 
Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, New York. 


WEsTERN Brass TyPzE Founpry Co., 3749 Texas 
av., St. Louis, Mo. New modern machinery 
and plant. 
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CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


Crescent Emsossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 

Meyer-RotigeR PRINTING Co., Milwaukee, will 
mail a set of 20 good-selling calendar sub- 
jects for 50 cents. 


New Linz of bas-reliefs published by H. E. Smith 

Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
CALENDAR PADS. 

Tue SuLuivan Printing Works Co., Court and 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 40 sizes 
and styles of Calendar Pads for 1907. The 
best and cheapest in the market. Write for 
sample book -and prices. 

CARBON BLACK. 


Casot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 
SHeparD, Tue H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 

Chicago. Write for estimates. 

CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 

ATLANTIC CARBON WorKS. Prepared charcoal. 

E. 40th st., and E. Brdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CHASE MANUFACTURERS. 

BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 

Chicago. Sole manufacturers of Silver Gloss 

Steel Electric Welded Chases. 

COATED PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoATED PaPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COIN CARDS. 


Coin Carbs (6-hole), any printing, in 1,000-lots, 
$3.75;  1-hole cards, any 
printing, $3 per 1,000; less 
for more. THE DETROIT CoIN 
Wrapper Co., Detroit, Mich. 








COLOR CARDS AND WOOD SAMPLES. 


Morrison, C. C., 363 S. Clinton st., Chicago, 
manufacturer color cards and wood samples 
for mixed paints. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND CopPER PLATE Co., THE, 
116 Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 


COUNTERS. 


DursRow & HEARNE Mra. Co., 
9 Wooster street, New York, 
Counter No. 4207, for count- 
ing number of sheets or pa- 
pers printed, from 0 to 99,- 
999; can be set back; size, 
5% by 4% by 2% in.; in 
use 25 yrs. by best concerns. 





CYLINDER PRESSES. 
Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 


icago. Ba drums, two-revolutions and 
fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Braapon, Joun C., 711 Penn. av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
» zine etching and half-tone. 





CRESCENT GOODS. 


CRESCENT EmBossING Co., Main Office and Works, 
Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: CRESCENT 
CaLenpars for Advertising purposes. Large 
line. Write for particulars. CRESCENT FOLD- 
ERs for Programs, Menus, Lodges and Soci- 
eties, and all Special Occasions. Beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue free to any one in the 
trade. Silk Cords and Tassels. 

Crescent ADDRESS Carbs for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 

CRESCENT ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, FANS AND 
Novg.tigs. Write for samples. 

CatTaLoGcuE Covers, SHow Carps, LABELS AND 
SPECIALTIES IN FinB EMBOSSED WORK. 

Write for samples and prices. 

Sink Corps AND TASSELS. 

StaMPED oR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
Swirt, Grorce W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. Ma- 
chinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE CUTTING. 
Srory FinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Paper, labels, novelties, loose-leaf ledger 
sheets. 


DIE SINKERS. 


WAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New 
York city. High-grade work. 


DIES— BRASS. 


Artistic Enaravine. Co., 534 W. Broadway, New 
York. For hats, books, etc. 


‘ELECTROTYPERS. 


Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 

BuiomerEeN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Brieut’s “ OLD ReLiusie” St. Lovis ELEcTRO- 
TYPE FounpRY, 214-216 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 

Fiower, EpwIn, 216-218 William st., New York 
city. ‘ Good work quickly done.” 

JuERGENS Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 
McOarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 

Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 
Peters, ©. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 
RowE.L, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good work 

and prompt service. 
Wuitcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 148 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Great WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS’, STEREOTYPERS’ AND 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


-» N.Y. city; ] n st., Chicago; 
124 South 8th st., Philadelphia. Most com- 
plete line of labor-saving machines and appli- 
ances, all our own make. Complete plants a 
specialty. Send for catalogue. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


CrescENT Emsossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 
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EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent EmpossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
“Crescent Goods.” 

FREuND, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jk. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


See 


EMBOSSING DIES. 
SrruppMann, C., & Co., 78 5th av., New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Sons Co., Boston, Mass. Em- 
bossing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kina, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. Em- 
bossing and plate-printing presses. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


CHAMPION COATED PaPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS — BRASS. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING Co., 534 W. Broadway, New 
York. Brass plates for all purposes. 


ENGRAVERS — COPPER AND STEEL. 


FREUND, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. (See 
advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


BaTTERMAN, J. H., Mra. Co., 158 W. Van Buren 
st., Chicago. Envelopes of every description. 

Cuasp ENVELOPE Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
All styles envelopes with and without fastener 
attachment. 

SHERMAN ENVELOPE Co., Worcester, Mass. Sher- 
man double-tongue clasp. Sherman stamp- 
saver, Sherman linegraphic. 


St. Louis Sticker Co., 105 Pine st., St. 
Louis, Mo. Tension and metal clasp 
envelopes and other special size envel- 
opes manufactured for the trade. Ad- 
vertising stickers, trading stamps, in 
all colors and shapes. 


TENSION ENVELOPE Co., 22 Reade st., New York. 
Manufacturers of tension and clasp envelopes 
of every description. Also headquarters for all 
special sizes and made-to-order envelopes. 

Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five different lines 
of toilet paper. Quick deliveries — best 
values. Order of U. S. E. Co., Springfield, 
Mass., or any of its following DIVISIONS: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 

Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, Ill. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 


FAN HANDLES. 
NorTH-WESTERN NoveE.ty Co., Geneva, III. 


FOIL. 
CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 
DexTER FouperR Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 
GLAZED PAPER. 


CHAMPION COATED PaPeR Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GRAPHITE. 


Tue S. OserMayeR Co., Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Pittsburg. Molding and polishing graphite 
for eleetrotypers. 
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GUMMED PAPERS. 


Jones, SAMUEL, & Co., 56 Carter lane, London, 
Eng. Our specialty is Gummed Paper; we 
do not make anything else; we can now sup- 
ply it in any size as flat as ungummed paper. 
Write for samples. 


McLaurin Bros., 217-219 Mercer st., New York. 
Manufacturers of the “‘ Renowned ” non-curl- 
ing gummed papers. Always in stock. We 
control the largest output of the best and 
flattest gummed papers in the world. No 
waste in printing. 


GUMMING OR VARNISHING. 


Story FinisH1ne Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
All kinds of labels or paper for the trade. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK Co., 891-899 W. Kinzie 
st., Chicago. 


AuLt & Wrisore Co., THE, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Toronto, City of Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, S. A., London, Eng. 


KriENLE & Co., 109-113 S. 5th st., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Manufacturers of lithographic and print- 
ing inks. 


Ray, Wituiam H., Printina Ink Mra. Co., 735- 
7-9 E. 9th st., New York. 


Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Headquarters for high-grade black inks. 


ULLMANN & PHILPoTT Mra. Co., THE, office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INKS. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


LEGAL OPINIONS. 


THE Law — Opinion on any legal proposition. 
Address THE HaNntons, Attorneys, Washington, 
D. C. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


BLATCHFORD, E. W., Co., No. 54 Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. 


GARDINER METAL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake street, Chicago. 


GREAT WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


Kansas City LeaD & METAL Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS AND INKS. 
Korn, WmM., 120 Centre st., New York. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


CHAMPION COATED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rospert & Co., 19 E. 21st st., New York. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic, Printing 
and Tin-printing Inks, Park’s Lithographic 
Hand Presses, Bronzing Machines, Lithographic 
stones, tools and supplies. 


MACHINERY. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 188-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. New rebuilt. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


THE Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
116 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Print- 
ing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


BLATCHFORD, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston Mono- 
type Machines, 54 North Clinton st., Chicago. 


GARDINER METAL Co., High-grade metals for 
Lanston Monotype and all typecasting ma- 
chines, 454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 





MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


CRocKER-WHEELER Co., Ampere, N. J. (16 branch 
offices), motor-equipment experts. 
JeNNEY ELectric Mre. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 
Sprague Exuectric Co., 527 W. 34th st., New 
York. Electric equipments for printing-presses 
and allied machines a. specialty. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELkcTRIic & Mra. Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa, 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


BATES MANUFACTURING Co., 6 Lakeside av., Orange, 
N. J.; New York, 31 Union sq.; Chicago, 
304 Wabash av.; London, Eng., 34 Queen st., 
Cheapside, E. C. Sole manufacturers of Bates 
AND Epison Automatic Hand Numbering Ma- 
chines. No connection with any other firm of 
similar name. Send for Booklet. Sold by all 
first-class stationers, office supply houses and 
rubber-stamp manufacturers. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


EarpLey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
‘New York. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 

Moreans & WiLcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 

OswEGo MACHINE Works, Oswego, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. 
Brown & Carver complete line. 


New York, 
The 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


CraNE Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
and linen papers. 


Makers of ledger 


PAPER RULING FOR THE TRADE. 


SroLL, Cuas., 302 Dearborn st., Chicago. Orders 
promptly attended to. Estimates given. 


PAPER-RULING PENS. 


Tue A. DrepGe RuLING PEN Co., 75 Gold st., 
New York. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. A full line of papeteries made at Mor- 
gan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


ALPHA PHoTO-ENGRAVING Co., Howard and Fay- 
ette sts., Baltimore, Md. Engravings for the 
printer. 

BuiomGREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING Co., THE, de- 
signers, illustrators, engravers and 
electrotypers; 3-color process plates. 
120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. 


Keuttey, S. J., Ena. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 

PENINSULAR ENGRAVING Co., 73 Fort st., W. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J. & Son Co.,. Boston, Mass. 
tone, line and wax engravers. 

ROMANSKI PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., 402 Camp st., 
New Orleans, La. Up to date in every re- 
spect. Established five years. By superior 
workmanship, reasonable prices and excep- 
tional speed in filling orders we are to-day 
one of the largest mail-order engraving 
houses in the country. Printed copies of one 
of the finest collections of testimonials from 
all over the United States mailed to any ad- 
dress. 

Roya ENGRAVING Co., 42 W. 15th st., New York 
city. Correspondence solicited. 

SanpERS EnGRAvING Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
trotypers and photoengravers. 

SranparD EnGRAvING Co., (Inc.), F. H. Clarke, 
prest., 7th and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia. 

THE FRANKLIN Co., 846-350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago, photoengravers and electrotypers. 


Half- 


Elec- 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 
SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., 118-1382 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PavuL, & Co., 118-132 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 
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PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


New York Encravers’ Suppiy, H. D. Farquhar, 
proprietor, 103 Chambers st., New York. Spe- 
cialists in photoengravers’ supplies. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Keuton’s, M. M., Son. CO. Kelton, president, 175 
Elm st., New York city. 


PLATE PRINTING PRESSES. 


Kine, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. Plate 
printing and embossing presses. 


PRESSES — AUTOMATIC. 


MeisEL Press & MrG. Co., Boston, Mass. Auto- 
matic bed and platen, also rotary presses for 
cash sales books, autographic register rolls, 
tickets, labels, wrapping paper and other spe- 
cial printing machinery. 


PRESSES. 


DupLex Printina Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed and rotary Perfecting Presses. 


Goss PRINTING Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 


Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 

Joun THomson Press Co., Nott & East aves., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; 253 Broadway, New 
York; Fisher bldg., Chicago. 


PRESSES— HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


KeLsey Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


EarDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
ew York. 


PRINTERS’ BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F. & Co., 298 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Iron Blocks, Wilson Patent Blocks. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


CAMPBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Paragon cutters, machinery, type. 


De Boise BresnNan Co., 15 Frankfort st., New 
York. Manufacturers brass rule, wood goods; 
specialists. 

Hartnett, R. W., Co., 42-54 N. Sixth st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Moreans & Witcox Mre. Co., Middletown, New 


York. Patent steel furniture and other spe- 
cialties. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Moreans & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PauL, & Co., 118-132 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


BINGHAM BroTHERS Company, 406 Pearl st., New 
York; also 413 Commerce st., Philadelphia. 


BinGHAM’s, SAM’L Son Mra. Co., 195-207 S. Canal 
st., Chicago; also 514-516 Clark av., St. Louis; 
1st av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 4th st. and 
Broadway, Kansas City ; 52-54 So. Forsyth st., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


BERNHARD DiETz Co., 201 W. Conway st., Balti- 
more, Md. Up-to-date roller plant. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Buckip PRINTERS’ RouuER Co., 396-398 S. Clark 
st., Chicago. 

Goprrey & Co. (Wm. OC. Squibb), printers’ rollers 
and roller composition, Philadelphia, Pa. Es- 
tablished 1865. 

MihWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 189-191 Fifth 
st., Milwaukee, Wis. Printers’ rollers and 
tablet composition. 


Witp & Stevens, INc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


BarRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATE- 
RIALS. 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. H. Bronson, 
proprietor, 54 N. Clinton st., Chicago. Tele- 
phone Main 224. ; 


DriscoLt & FLETCHER, Ellicott and N. Division 
sts., Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in new and rebuilt 
printers’ machinery. 

PavYER PRINTING MACHINE Works, 600 S. Broad- 
way, St. Louis. Manufacturers of paper- 
cutters, chases, lead-cutters, etc. We make a 
specialty of repairing and erecting printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery. 

Wanner, A. F., & Co., 298 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Tubbs Wood Goods, Type, Presses, etc. 


WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st., N. Y. city; 150 Franklin st., Chicago; 
124 South 8th st., Philadelphia. Send for 
catalogue. Manufacturers of the largest line 
of Printers’ Specialties in the world. 


PRINTING OUTFITS. 


BaRNHART TyPE FounpRy Company, 53-55 Lafay- 
ette st., cor. Leonard, New York. 


ROUGHING OR STIPPLING FOR THE 
TRADE. 


Story FinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Egggshell and straight-line patterns. 


RUBBER STAMPS, ETC. 


Superior Seat & Stamp Co., 52 Woodward av., 
Detroit, Mich. Seals, stencils, rubber stamps, 
die sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. 


RULERS AND YARDSTICKS. 


NorTH-WESTERN NoveELty Co., Geneva, Ill. Acre 
of floors, great capacity; try us for prompt 
shipments. 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


CrEscENT EmBossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“* Crescent Goods.” 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
fix Ne Y. city; 150 Franklin st., Chicago; 
124 South sth 'st., Philadelphia. "Also. brass 
scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


BLATCHFOoRD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, Chi- 
cago. 

GARDINER METAL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 

GREAT WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 


Kansas City LEAD AND METAL Works, 14th and 
Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo 





STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


WEsEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st., N. Y. city; 150 Franklin st., Chicago; 
124 South 8th st., Philadelphia. Complete 
plants a specialty. "Send for catalogue. 


TIN-FOIL.. 


CrooKE, JOHN J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN MOUNTING. 


Srory Finisuine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Calendars, show cards, maps, hangers, etc., for 
the trade. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN TYPE FounpDeRS Co., original designs, 
greatest output, most complete selection. 
Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest 
house for latest type specimens. Houses — 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Dal- 
las, Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Van- 
couver. 


BARNHART Bros. & SpinpuER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior Copper Mixed Type. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Type Founpine Co. 63-65 
Beekman st., New York city. 


Hansen, H. C., Type Founpry, (established 
1872), 190-192 Congress st., Boston; 43 Cen- 
ter st. and 15 Elm st., New York. 


INLAND Type Founpry, Standard Line Type and 
Printers’ Supplies. St. Louis, New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. 


Keystone Type Founpry. Originators and makers 
Nickel-Alloy Universal Line Type, Brass Rules, 
Leads, Slugs, Paragon All-Brass Galleys. 


PHILADELPHIA: (Main House), 9th & Spruce 
sts. 

NEW YORK: William & Spruce sts. 

CHICAGO: 531 Wabash av. 

ATLANTA: 51 W. Mitchell st. 

DETROIT: 43 Larned st., W. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 304 Telegraph av., Oakland. 
AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO: Champlin Type & Machinery Co. 

RICHMOND: Richmond Type & Electro. Fdy. 

NEW HAVEN: Norman Printers’ Supply Co. 

DALLAS: Beddo-Wheeler Co. 

LONDON, ENG.: Soldan & Co. 





Park Type Founpry, Sta. A, Birchwood, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Makers of best quality job type; 
highest prices paid for old type metal; no 
better job type sold for right price. 


Newton Copper-Facine Type Co., New York city. 


Spencer & Haut Co., Ashland av. and McKim st., 
Baltimore, Md. Specimen books on application. 


VARNISHING OR GUMMING. 


Story FinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Labels, show cards, maps, pictures, for the 
trade. 


WOOD TYPE. 


Hamitton Mra. Co., Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; Eastern factory and ware- 
house, Rahway, N. J. Manufacturers of wood 
type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 
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20th Century Model 
“Eclipse 


Newspaper Folders 


Now Ready for Immediate Delivery 














A MARVEL OF 
PERFECTION 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 





The Eclipse Folding Machine Co. 
SIDNEY, OHIO 





Established 1884 
































Five-wheel Machine to automatically 
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Prints figures like this impression be in business to-day, and compete 
Numbering for work that requires Numbering, 


Ne 12345 


List Price $14—subject to discount. 








Machine unless he uses one of our machines. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE G0, 331-341 Classon Avenue BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


CaBLE ADDRESS— WETTER-BROOKLYN.” Code used, A-B-C and Western Union. See our ad. on page 609 








VALUABLE Prizes || 1 HE BOSS 


FOR PRINTERS of all Embossers 














One pair of Tweezers 


received. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





One of the latest makes of nickel- 


plated Composing Sticks, Embossing and 


One set of Composing Rules, and 


are the prizes we are offering each month Machine 


for the three best lots of printed samples 


Tie up a small bundle of specimens and 


: : variety 
1 them to this address : 
nT eee That an ordinary plant 
may 
JOB REVIEW DEPARTMENT ‘ 
Keep it constantly em- 
National Printer - Journalist ployed with great profit. 
1524 East Ravenswood Park The story of its scope yours on request to 


Dewes Columbia 





Stamping 





Does your embossing 
at minimum cost, 


In a superior manner 
and in such extensive 


A. DEWES C0., 475 Broadway, New York 














UANTITY TO USE. Reducealljob or book inks te 


pn y or thinness of ortners a ink to 

results. For news or webb press ink, 5 gals. t to 500i 
barrel, A little more or less will never hurt the ink. 
PUBL ATIONS ON TIME, Manya publisher has 
changed pressrooms because the paper could notbe run 
and backed up on hard paper, _ run through the fold- 
ing machine the sameday, so as to getin mails, andstill 
have all pelt tents come up clean andclear. |NK REG- 
ULATOR will do the work. A trial will convince you. 


rely IT IS. Ink Regulator is a colorless oll that 
bec ~ dissolvés all = lumps in any ink, thus making 
apoor grade of ink do work that a better grade 
will notdo withoutit. When wesay any ink, we mean all 
colors and shades. Jobson coated, “S. & S. C. or any 
hard paper can be backed and handled without off-set in 
from ten minutes to one hour without spreading to dry. 
GIVES STRONGER COLOR. Inks mixed with Ink 
Regulator have a stronger color after drying. Ink Reg- 
ul ator has a double value--it both reducesand Paries almost 
immediately, at same time press can stand over a m 
start without wash-up, especially with black ink 


OLD INKS CAN BE SAVED. All inks that may be 
considered too old or dry and otherwise would be thrown 
away, can be mixed with INK REGULATOR and used on 
the same job with new inks without seeing any difference. 


WEB PRESSES. When used on Web resses 0 per 
mua gL an cw ne ere 
s ER. Many a job has been ralacted because 4 VER’ paper canbe used al “Al calioms ea di 

. RTISE vertisers often dis- 

s/o ii oF Ay a toe long tn to Le wig because con wn their ee when the fine lines cannot 

the ink wouldn 0 slip sheeting n be seen because of the ink not working right. Every ad 
BY WO VOR RKING IN! IW REAL THIN with INK REGULA- comes out clear even on cheapest No. 2 news paper, and 


will ordinasily do. | NGOLD We ow Esti a — entire issue run without wash- a tinea 
? YOU SAVE INK, TIME, PATIENGE and hold t 
pacha immediately , an ink mine fairly thin, og get the reputation of doing the cleanest and best work 


d PRINTING W THOUT oe Lt can be done with inthe shortest time. Remit by draft, P. 0. or a 


temperature as OT as onan 

: if . (Prepaid by express c.) 
MISTAKES WOT POSSIBLE, Ine gecutaTon f Quart bo, (prepa iy expres $128.3 § ba 
ofprinters’ ink, the possibility of the pressman using the aa ——s $2. on . \ - ns, $2, ‘ B pers Ay 
wrong reducer, as one that works in one grade ofink “al. bbls ofa rder now. ddress Ve| 
only and notin another, is removed.” C. E. ss 6.00 e188. 2ND ST. ST. LOUIS. 








For sale by dealers ‘n printers’ supplies. If your supply house does not carry it in stock, will send direct for above prices. Ink Regulator is used on this publication. 
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Photograph of Perfect Stitches Done on a Boston Wire S 

















unsurpassed. These flat, even 
and perfect wire stitches from 
fine wire are "Boston" stitches. 


he "Boston" quality of 
Wire Stitching is the 
best. Quantity is also 








Recess American 
—aeegaae You better investigate at any Te. 
ype salesroom or at any agency ype 
Founders of the General Selling Agent Founders 
Co. Co. 




















General Selling Agent 


General Selling Agent 





Set in Amer 


ican Type Founders Co.’s Cheltenham Wide, Missal Initial, Chap-Book Directors 























Use the 
Star Brand 
of 

Printing 
Inks. 


Red Star Label. 





Star Black 


The best all-round Book and Cut 
Ink on the market to-day. Made in 
three grades—Regular, Long and 
Q. D., all the same high quality. 











, a (TS 8 be Sa, 
SS SS 
SA RSD 


F.A. BARNARD & SON 
349 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 












































1g 
Chalk Plates 


are within the reach of every printer and publisher. The 
Cheapest 
method known; without any lengthy and troublesome processes. 
Best and Quickest 
results are speedily secured by a beginner with our instructions. 
Only Satisfactory Method 
is the verdict of users in every State and Territory, and in every 


country where illustrative work is done. 


A full line of Tools and Machinery for Engraving and 
Stereotyping. Complete outfits for Rubber-stamp making. 





HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 
11 ONDON, ENG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








“Perfection” 
Wire Stitching Wachine 


AT 
ST. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


HEAD OFFICE. 143 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
WESTERN BRANCH, 354 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
LONDON LEIPZIG TORONTO 











THE 


Curtis Power Embossing Press 





“The 
Press 
Without 
a Peer”’ 





FRONT VIEW. 











Mr. Embosser: Wan only hope to attract your 
attention through this medium. 


A description of the Curtis Power Embossing Press is 
contained in our catalogue, and it is yours for the 
asking. Genuine merit is responsible for the success 
of the Curtis. You need one in your plant. 








Manufactured and for sale by 


The Modern Machine Company 


214 Spruce Street, St. Louis, Mo. 














REAR VIEW. 
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IT RUNS WHILE 
YOU LOAD. 








The Cross Continuous Feeder 


@ The modern, high-grade, fast-running, two-cylinder press is limited 
in output by the feeding operator — whether hand or machine fed. 
The Cross Continuous Feeder, by means of its ‘‘ runs-while-you-load”’ 
feature, secures every possibility in output the press possesses. 


The one-sheet-at-a-time feeder. 


CROSS PAPER FEEDER CO. 


Main Office, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON 


New York Office, 38 Park Row Chicago Office, 355 Dearborn Street 
London Office, 92 Fleet Street, E. C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER-FEEDING MACHINERY EXCLUSIVELY 





















































TWO- COLOR 


~COY, 


and steceaataasiinneiias 





= Web Press 





Meets the demands of the printer having long and regular runs in a manner not done by any other machine on the market. 





AN ABSOLUTELY ALL-SIZE ROTARY. 
It perforates, scores, punches, slits, numbers or rewinds. 
THE NUMBERING ATTACHMENT IS A MARVEL. 


THE COY PRINTING PRESS Co. 
59 Plymouth Place... . 


- CHICAGO 














The Gally Improved 


Universal Printing Presses 





Half Super Royal 
Style No. 3 


FOR HIGH-CLASS LETTERPRESS, HALF- 
TONE AND THREE-COLOR PRINTING 
ARE UNSURPASSED 


Adaptable to many special purposes. 
Made in many sizes and styles. 


The Gally 


Universal Cutter and Creaser 
**The Standard ’’ 


ALL THE WORLD OVER 


FIVE SIZES 
Bh 6 2 4 30 x 44 inches, inside chase 
Ti 44 Hs 27x40 1“ 7 . 
St Sa rare 234% x3! 7 
No. 14%2...... 2214x304 “ “ ” 
cS 20 x 30 = - ™ 


UNIVERSAL EMBOSSER (Two sizes) 
anD UNIVERSAL STAMPER 











MANUFACTURED BY 


The National Machine Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


For Catalogue and Prices, write the nearest Printers’ Supply House 
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Now ts the time to plan your California trip. 
We invite your inquiries on the subject, and will 
lend you our full help to arrange all preliminaries. 

If you have never visited California you should 
write us for our beautifully illustrated book on the 
Golden State. 

It tells what California holds that is of special 
interest to you, the things you can do and see there, 
the opportunities for making a living on a small 
capital and under easy working conditions, and the 
marvelous variety of means for recreation. 

Three fast daily trains to California. The Overland 
Limited, Electric-Lighted, and the China & Japan Fast 
Mail via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line; the Los Angeles Limited, Electric-Lighted, via 
the Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and Salt 
Lake Route. Our booklets tell all about them. Write 
to any representative below. 

. AGENCIES THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE: 
NEWYORK Cltv odor Broadway, PEETSBURGH, PA son Smithfield St BUFFALO, Nu Vy 900 Mala Ste 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 436 Walnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1020 Chestnut St. TORONTO, ONT., 2 East King St. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 212 Clark St., City Ticket Office. MILWAUKEE, WIS., 99 Wisconsin St., City Ticket Office 
OLI74 W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, Ill. 


























The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth - - - - - - 
- - - - - - An Engraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth 























ENG RAVIR is 
-TROTYPE 





se COM 














407-427 Dearborn Street Chicago 
a 











F YOU are a buyer of Engravings you should have our 
Revised Scale of Prices, the most complete, comprehen- 


—_—- ( sive and consistent scale ever issued. With it on your desk, “a 


the necessity for correspondence is practically eliminated. Use 
your letter head in writing for the scale and samples of our work. 


ae 
ACME 2B 


Patented in Europe 
and the 


W ] R E S = AP L E United States, 


BINDERS 


“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 
Devices on the market” 





















































Operated by hand or foot power. 

Equipped with Automatic Clinching and Anti-clogging 
Devices. 

Full information promptly furnished on application. 











ACME STAPLE CO. L2: 
500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 


























THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
Block-Bearing PRINTING PRESS 














Bearing Printing Press. It will require very little time for you to examine 

it. The word Block-Bearing means that the machine is reversed with a six- 
inch block bearing against the shoe, instead of the little roller as used by others. 
The shoe will last as long as the press. There is no rattle or noise. This machine 
has interchangeable delivery, fly and print-side-up—changed from one to the other 
in half a minute. 

The Huber-Hodgman requires less power to drive, makes less noise, gives less 
vibration, has the most rigid impression and gives the highest speed of any flat-bed 
press built. Don’t be blind to your own interest; go and see this press in operation. 

The manufacturers of this machine are finely equipped with all the latest tools 
and appliances for press-building. Built at Taunton, Mass., the home of fine 
mechanics. 

We have had praise from every user. Let us show you why they are pleased. 


1° you know about the fine qualities of the New Huber-Hodgman Block- 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., and 135 William St., New York. 
: FacTory —TAuNTON, Mass. 


Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
2521 Octavia Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


Acent Encianp, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 


























‘Now is the Time to Buy Sectional Blocks 


Hooks inserted and 
removed without 


Delays are Costly unlocking form. 















With your presses 
4A equipped with our Sec- 
7? 2601, 1006 tional Block System, you 
The Warnock Narrow- | 2%¢. enabled to turn out 


Margin Register Hook | 4 higher grade of work, 
answers every requirement of | saving TIME, LABOR 


ps aM cgqaa adjustment and WORRY. 
Color printing and illustrating 
are being used extensively in all 
classes of printed matter, and form 
an important part—it has-come to 
stay—therefore, a Rapid, Accurate, 
Ridged, and easily adjusted Block 
and Hook System must be used on 
this class of work to do it economi- 
cally. WE HAVE THAT SYS- | % 
TEM; ORDER TO-DAY. Top View of Two 8x8 Blocks. 


wire sie THE WARNOCK-TOWNER COMPANY 


Eastern Representative, C. F. RADTKE, 320 Broadway, New York. 334 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 





Combination of six 
separate sections , 
with hook inserted. 








Flat Top Block, 8x8. 




















Straightline. 
Router 


FOR 


GENERAL DESIGN 
MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION 
SPEED OF OPERATION 
SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION 
EASE OF ADJUSTMENT 
EASE OF OPERATION 


We guarantee this router the 
best in the world. Table, 
24 x 30; made with electric 
motor attached, if desired. 





Address... 


Murray Machinery Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Stereotype and 


Etching 
Machinery 
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cost of construction, etc. 


States Patent Office, 1898. 


Phone, Harrison 4280 





Special Research Laboratory—Problems of manufacture investigated; reports and opinions. 
Analysis Instruments designed and their construction supervised. Special tests. 


Mechanicai-Electrical Examinations made. 
correctly design, supervise and test out all kinds of devices. 


Expert Opinions on the practicability of ideas, patentability, scope of claims, operativeness, 


Solicitor of United States and Foreign Patents. 


After a number of years’ residence abroad, I have personally selected 
correspondents in London, Paris and Berlin. 

Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London, 
Associate member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 


N. S. AMSTUTZ, 


Practical shop experience enables me to 


Registered as attorney in United 


130 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 





DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 


Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the follow- 
ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 


ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 
126 William St., New York 





For Printing Imitation Typewritten or 
Form Letters of all kinds, we manufacture 
a fine line of Supplies, to be used in con- 
nection with our Typewriter Ribbons in 
filling in the name and address. 


CARBON PAPERS 


All kinds specially adapted for the Printing 
Trade, for all forms of Manifold Books. 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers for the Trade 


PARK RIDGE ...... NEW JERSEY 





(WHITMORE MFG. Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographi 








ork. "7 


= and Three-color W. 





MAIN 2541 
TELEPHONES } AUTOMATIC 6541 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


139 Lake St., Chicago ““ 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘‘Diamond S’’ Ctoth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Imported and Domestic Glazed Papers 








Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE —5 Beekman St., New York 


L. Martenson & Co. 


MACHINISTS 





PRINTERS’ and 
BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY 


ceoooooo 





























A SPECIALTY 
140 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


CARBON 
BLACK 





MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
ELF. B.B.B. BANNER. 





If in a hurry, gee forms 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 





RULING 
MACHINE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E. J. PIPER 











44 HAMPDEN St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 


Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 


Saturating and Drying Machinery, 


INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


Plating 


Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 





Write us for prices and further particulars. 





The busy season 
is here. What 


about that case- 
piler ? 


A big stock of 
paper is best 
handled with 


Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 


Machine 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 




















MORDEN METALS 


For Loose-Leaf Books, Files and Binders 
ARE MORE POPULAR THAN EVER! 
OUR NEW PRICE-LIST 
On Flush Metals, given below, shows Marked Reductions, 
all mounted with Morden Rings: 





LENGTH OF SIZE OF RINGS (INSIDE DIAMETER ) 


STRIP) |414,% Zand1in.| tin. | 1}in.] 2in. 


8 in. and less} Per 100, $23.00 |$30.50 |$38.00| $59.50 














1) a 27.00 | 34.50} 42.00} 67.50 
16 CO a 31.00 | 38.50} 46.00} 75.50 
| ies ce 35.00 | 42.50} 50.00} 83.50 




















These prices apply to both stock and special sizes. 
WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS. 


1 inch and 1§ inch Special Rings for College Note-Books, 
The MORDEN MFG. CORPORATION, Waterbury, Conn.,U.S.A. 


Please refer to this ‘‘ad.”” when you write. 








FULTON Sr., 
NEw York GITY. 


U.S.A. 











THE 


Cheltenham Family 





Lifelike Portraits of the Different Members of this Popular Family 





Cheltenham Oldstyle 





Cheltenham Italic 





Cheltenham Wide 





Cheltenham Bold 





Cheltenham Bold Italic 





Cheltenham Bold Condensed 





Cheltenham Bold Condensed Italic 





Cheltenham Bold Outline 





The Largest Type Family Ever Brought Out— and it is Still Growing 








The use of the Cheltenham type faces imparts distinctiveness to printing 
and advertising display. The popular Cheltenham Family is shown in the 
new American Line Type Book, together with all of the other type faces 
and decorative material so popular with leading printers and advertisers 


MAKER OF THE CHELTENHAM FAMILY 


American Type Founders Co. 


LEADER IN TYPE STYLES 




















I CAN SELL 


‘| Your REAL ESTATE or BUSINESS 


NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED 


Properties and Business of all kinds sold quickly 
for cash in all parts of the United States. Don’t 
wait. Write to-day describing what you have to 
sell and give cash price on same. 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY 


any kind of Business or Real Estate anywhere at 
any price, write me your requirements. I can 
save you time and money. 


DAVID P. TAFF 


THE LAND MAN 
415 Kansas Avenue, TOPEKA, KANSAS 


There’s Nothing ‘‘Just 
as Good” 
FOR ALL PRINTERS’ USE! 


None produce the satisfactory 
-vesults like 


Acme Ink Reducer 


A Reducer and Dryer Combined. 








Acme Ink Reducer mixed in old inks 
makes them good as new, and will not 
affect the color or injure the quality of 
the ink used. 


By using Acme Ink Reducer in colored 
inks you can print fine-line cuts (half- 
tones, wood engravings, etc.) as clear 
and sharp as with the best kinds of black 
or blue-black inks. 


There’s Nothing ‘‘Just as Good’’ as Acme 
Ink Reducer—the World’s Best Ink 
Reducer. 





Try It. SAMPLE FREE. POSTPAID. 


ACME COMPOUND COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 


MODERNIZING 
PRINTING PLANTS 


The entire problem. Buildings and equipment complete 
RECENT WORK 
Snyder & Black Bldg. McGraw Publishing Co. 
Iron Age Building Bartlett & Co. 
J.J. Little & Co. John C. Rankin Co. 
William Steiner Sons & Co. 














WALTER S.TIMMIS, Consulting Engineer 
Member American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
150 Nassau Street - - - - NEW YORK 
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